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The Gentleman’s Magazine. 


DOMINIC PIM’S WOODCOCK. 





N Devonshire, by the brightest and liveliest trout stream, whither 
the angler may repair, having duly paid a weekly trout rent, the 
happy, solitary Dominic Pim lingers, with a smile upon his face, the 
live-long day. Pim has a merry eye — else, a serious face, wherein the 
habit of handling the keys of the cellar is written in faint lines. Pim 
is not an indiscreet table-lover, for he it was who said, “the man who 
cannot leave the last glass in the bottle, even of ’58 Chateau-Margaux, 
or ’48 White Hermitage, does not blossom round my mahogany tree.” 
Pim loves the good things of the world, as it is so difficult to love 
woman, wisely. He reflects with his wine-sips, and marks the journey 
of the golden thread to the sluggish corners of his brain. He is 
master of every inch of sunshine that is darted within his skull. At 
most when he has ended, will he permit a chuckle to sound deep in 
his throat. He rises —a festival covered with a hat! He has never 
been known to say, “ Sir, there is a morrow-morning in that wine ;” for 
he does not descend to serve counsel to that mere beginning of a man, 
the guest who cannot in due season say —“ Enough!” 

It was observed to Mr. Dominic Pim by an indiscreet friend, that 
all people were not gifted with the courage (compared with which the 
soldier’s is mere disciplined timidity) Nature had lavished upon him. 
“TI beg your pardon, sir,” said Pim, with his serious face and his merry 
eyes — two slits of sunshine in a cloud —“I beg your pardon; I will 
not have my little virtue taken from me.and presented to the world as 
a bit of jewelry which nature has been generous enough to confer on 
your humble servant. Zounds, sir, Nature made me as greedy as you. 
Do you think I have never gone to bed, and suffered unrest, with the 
remembrance of that last glass left in the bottle? I have subdued 
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myself with very great difficulty ; but this philosophy, gathered after 
many headaches, was my stoutest staff— he whose ‘enough’ is firmest 
in the utterance, most enjoys. Why, sir, half the dinner of some men 
is wasted in getting over the effect of yesterday’s. I am now complete 
master of myself; and when the inner man speaks, saying, ‘we are at 
our merriest and best,’ my knife and fork slip mechanically from my 
hand, and I push’the glass from me, without once permitting myself to 
think I should have liked another bit or drop. It is the secret of 
health: the whole art of living. I could put your thick volume of 
Walker, who prosed overmuch, etre nous, in a nutshell, enough! The 
arts of gourmandise are the arts of temperance.” 

Pim is standing at the door of the inn, leaning lovingly upon the rod 
he has just encased for the day; and the landlord of the Crusted 
Bottle is lingering reverently by, admiring his rubicund and scholarly 
guest, of whom he has said, “he knows every scale of every fish, and 
every wing of every fly.” Pim is in his customary happy humour. He 
has had some good sport, and has been great on his successes in the 
Holm Meadow Hole. The trout are in the cook’s hands; the port 
stands in a warm room, mellowing to the ticking of a cuckoo clock. 
It is the hour of light and pleasant meditation — after a good wash 
and putting on of fine linen for the chief ceremony of the day. The 
mind is always gently stimulated with the anticipation of the oyster 
that is opening and of the Chablis, into the amber of which the butler’s 
eye is diving. Pim was bright and “fancy free ;” and his eye watched 
the sunlight skipping upward upon the chestnut that was a perpetual 
glory under the windows of the Crusted Bottle. 

“To think of the months in every year I pass in the Temple!” 
Mr. Pim, bencher of his inn, meditated, “and this is always here to 
be enjoyed. I know spring would be but sorry weather if we had no- 
thing else but spring, ‘oujours perdrix, and that kind of proverbial 
philosophy which saves thousands of men the trouble of thinking for 
themselves. But what about no spring, not a partridge in the country, 
not a woodcock in brave old England, not a trout in a single stream ! 
Better always trout than no trout, and perpetual spring than the con- 
genialities of the North Pole forever. I say again, that I should spend 
eleven months out of every twelve in Pump Court, when all this beauty 
is for ever at my command — the changing of the seasons giving it only 
a fresh holiday dress —is monstrous. Do you think, sir, I should or 
could ever tire of that chestnut, or yawn in the Holm Meadow? We, 
townsmen, with cobwebs in our eyes, can’t understand how countryfolk 
get through the time in the winter: the fact being that they enjoy 
nature in perpetual quiet ; while we, dulled by town haste and unrest, 
positively cannot see in the country that which the countryman finds 
in it. You know the intensity of the Indian dyes is now said to be the 
result of the crystal-clear climate in which the Indian sees with a dis- 
tinctness and penetrativeness we have not. Country distractions, as I 
have watched them, are exhaustless— only get a man of quiet, obser- 
vant, kindly mind. For instance, I, a townsman, with that yearning 
for the country which I cannot subdue, and which makes me miserable 
in the rattle and busy life, and amid the hard faces of London, can 
spend my month here, and find towards its close that I know next to 
nothing of the place. I remember a capital story, @ propos. 
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“T called one day on an unfortunate friend who was in the London 
sponging-house, which is a disgrace to our law reformers, and indeed 
to all of us; when I fell into conversation with that foggy dignitary 
whose local title is ‘the man on the key.’ He had seen his part of the 
world ; and a man of peculiar experience always interests me. So we 
fell into conversation, and he told me a number of stories I may some 
day select for you over a bottle of wine. But this is to my point. 
While we were talking, a newly-caught prisoner was brought in; a 
person of lofty and venerable appearance, who saluted the man on the 
key familiarly, saying, ‘I’ve come to see you again, Dick.’ ‘ Pleased 
to see you, sir ; but sorry you’ve come,’ was Mr. Dick’s polite and hu- 
mane answer. The venerable man turned with a light step into a yard 
that was railed over like a bear-pit. The new comer glanced briskly 
about the sponging yard ; then turning upon Dick, exclaimed, ‘ Why, 
Dick, what has become of the canaries?’” 

Here was the touch of sympathy between the venerable man and 
Mr. Dick. Hundreds of prisoners had been under the care of the 
man on the key, not one among whom had noticed the birds. The 
venerable prisoner was a sympathetic observer, who would analyse the 
mildew on his prison walls, or philosophise on the rust of his chains. 
Plant that observer here, and I’ll warrant he would not find a dull 
moment in all the live-long year. Well, I pretend to be somewhat in 
his mould. A man may be able to spend his life in his garden, and 
yet wholly incompetent to the task of writing his observations like 
Alphonse Karr. 

The host of the Crusted Bottle—a spare, intrusive sharp man, 
whom Mr. Pim, chuckling, called “the Weasel ””— hereupon advanced 
from under his porch (over which roses and honeysuckles were toying 
with the soberer clematis in the background), and said, with the satis- 
faction of a man who had seen the trout in the dish, and knew that his 
kitchen was not disgraced, 

“Your dinner is quéte ready, Mr. Pim.” 

Mr. Dominic Pim smiled and bowed, and gently pushed his humble 
servant and chronicler before him to the dining-room. 

The cloth was moorland snow ; the flowers were nodding in at the 
windows: a thrush in a wicker cage slanting from the wall (an old bit 
of painter’s observation) was musical ; the look-out was a garden all 
greenery, with grey upland beyond. The dinner: trout, a capon lying 
upon the freshest of water-cresses, a dish of tomatoes, the gravy made 
under Mr. Pim’s own directions, and a custard, the component eggs 
and milk of which were the pride of the landlady. A pint of admirable 
Madeira, and a bottle of port, which Mr. Pim was handsome enough 
to recommend, completed our moderate entertainment. 

“Country fare, but good country fare,” Mr. Pim observed, with my 
earnest approbation. And he became “garrulously given” over his 
wine. He dwelt on the virtues of blackcock, while the landlord was 
clearing the table, to the great delight of the sharp host of the Crusted 
Bottle. 

“There is but one drawback to life in such a place as this, and 
that is ‘a , 





“ Pray tell me, Mr. Pim,” the Weasel begged ; “that I may see if it 
can be done away with. What is it, Mr. Pim?” 
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“No woodcock.” 

“ Impossible — quite impossible, Mr. Pim — for love or money.” 

“ Money or love, you mean. Love never pays the bill, man.” 

The Weasel went away lamenting, and we drew near to the window. 
Mr. Pim was pleased with his point, and sat smiling and watching an 
owl that was swaying most depressingly in a corner of the garden. 

“ He looks like a philosopher, whose last experiment has failed ; an 
unprinted poet ; a painter who has just carried back his rejected mas- 
terpiece to his garret. But he is a fool, sir. For nearly three weeks 
now has he been my companion over my wine, and I assure you” — 
(Dominic Pim ended with grave humour) —“I promise you, as a man 
of conscientious observation, there is nothing in him. Nail him toa 
barn-door to-morrow, and the world wou!d wag on just as well.” 

The bird still swayed, as in agony of mind. 

Pim went on, watching his “friend in the feathers,” as he called 
him —“ Yet I should miss the rascal, much as I despise him for the 
lack of energy and courage with which he takes the blows of the world. 
He has often called to mind the proverb the Italians have — applying 
it to the coward under blows. They say — 


“* Luckily, they were not peaches.’ 


“Tsaac Disraeli has a good explanation of this. It seems that the 
community of the Castle Poggibonsi, possibly from some strange ten- 
ure, observed on St. Bernard’s day, pay, or paid, a tribute of peaches 
to the Court of Tuscany, which are — or were, rather — shared among 
the ladies in waiting and the pages at Court. It happened one season, 
in a great scarcity of peaches, that the good people of Poggibonsi, 
finding them rather dear, sent, instead of the customary tribute, a 
quantity of fine juicy figs, which so incensed the pages, that as soon as 
they got hold of them they began in rage to empty the baskets on the 
heads of the ambassadors, who, in attempting to fly as well as they 
could from the pulpy shower, half-blinded, and recollecting that peaches 
would have had stones in them, cried out, ‘ Luckily, they were not 
peaches!’ That bird would quail under a peach.” 

“We are often amused by those whom we despise,” I said, starting 
Mr. Pim on new ground. 

“ And diverted by those who despise us.” 

We fell into such pleasant conversation, and our respective contri- 
butions of knowledge and observation of the world fell into such har- 
monious margueterie, that Mr. Pim exerted his eloquence to keep me 
another day. 

“Sir,” I said, “I’m bidden to a feast of reindeer to-morrow in Lon- 
don. It has been pronounced, of late, the finest meat in flavour, grain, 
and succulence, in the world.” 

Mr. Pim, while confessing his sorrow that we could not, under the 
circumstances, take up the silken threads of our conversational em- 
broidery on the morrow, consented to my departure. 

“T must needs make shift with my graceless owl,” he said. And we 
parted as we lit our bed-room candles. 

What remains to be told reached me after a year or two. 

Mr. Pim, on the morrow or so of my leave-taking, enjoyed another 
good day’s sport over the Holm Meadow Hole, and thereabouts. He 
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returned home, however, drenched, and was prevailed upon by “the 
Weasel” to take an extraordinary stiff glass of brandy-and-water 
before dinner. Washed and brushed, and wrapped in his flannel dress- 
ing-gown, he appeared in the dining-room. The Weasel was all atten- 
tion — very pleased, and very nervous. 

“What do you give me to-day?” said Mr. Pim, airing himself before 
the fire, and with the zest of a man equal to any delicacy. 

The Weasel, with a twitch of his head, answered — 

“TI think you will like it, Mr. Pim—that I do; leastways, I hope 
so.” 

“ Ah! ha! some surprise. We shall see. I think we'll say another 
pint of that Madeira. Madeira, like beauty, is found in strange places 
at times.” 

Mr. Pim never enjoyed a dinner more, he said, as he cast his servi- 
ette upon the table, and turned to the bit of fire the thoughtful host 
had made on the chilly, wet day. 

“That woodcock you gave me was admirable. You are a wizard 
landlord. It seems only an hour or two ago you told myself and Mr. 
Fin-Bec that woodcock was as impossible as a Chinese bird’s nest ; 
and to-day you produce one — and no ordinary specimen! I shall not 
forget this. A man’s heart may be ungrateful, his stomach never.” 

During the evening Mr. Pim dozed, and read, and pondered, digest- 
ing the woodcock. 

On the morrow, having dined on his ordinary fare, and with sluggish 
appetite, he drew his chair to its usual place, and, with his wine at his 
elbow, slowly unfolded the London paper. Presently he glanced into 
the garden. His eyes wandered from point to point: under the 
shrubs, upon the roofs of the outhouses. 

“ Where the deuce has the shabby rascal hidden himself? I felt he 
would come to no good. He has been pelted with peaches at last. 
Yet he seldom moved from that corner. He’ll sneak out presently.” 

Again and still again Mr. Pim put aside his paper, and surveyed the 
garden. 

“No—he’s nowhere to be seen. It’s annoying — extremely annoy- 
ing.” 

At length, impatient, Mr. Pim rang the bell violently ; and the Wea- 
sel appeared, rubbing his hands to express his alacrity. 

“ Landlord,” said Mr. Pim, “I don’t see the owl — my owl.” 

Visible embarrassment on the countenance of the Weasel, which 
fires Mr. Pim. 

“Tell me directly— I must know. What has become of him?” 

The landlord, in an apologetic tone (an obsequious man will apolo- 
gise for the east wind),— 

“I’m sorry to tell you, Mr. Pim, sir.— he’s dead!” 

“ Dead! When and how did he die?” 

“We killed him, sir.” 

The landlord’s excitement was increasing. The anger of Mr. Pim 
was rising. 

“ Killed him — my only companion! Let me see the poor bird!” 

The Weasel now shook with fright, and he muttered, “ It was impos- 
sible.” 
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“Impossible!” Mr. Dominic Pim shouted. “Don’t you know Lord 
Brougham said impossible is the mother-tongue of fools? WHERE Is 
THE BirD?” 

The landlord was overcome, and could not help it. He burst upon 
the “ road of confessions.” 

“Didn’t you complain, Mr. Pim — I am sure you will admit you did 
—of the sameness of the dinners?” 

The terrible truth, as it is observed in nineteen novels out of twenty, 
burst upon the unfortunate Dominic Pim. 

“Scoundrel! you don’t mean to tell me that you served that 
old ——” 

“ Be just, Mr. Pim: pray be just, sir,” the landlord interjected. 

“ Didn’t you say, only yesterday, that in all your days you never eat 
such a blackcock ?” 

“The shameful cruelty, too ! — the brutality! to kill 
is “T beg your pardon, Mr. Pim. I dont’t deserve ‘Aat reproach. He 

ied!” 

Mr. Dominic Pim’s fly has not skimmed the Holm Meadow Hole 
for many a long day. 


” 





Fin-BeEc. 








Anthony Trollope. 


PHINEAS FINN, THE IRISH MEMBER. 





CHAPTER LXII. 
THE LETTER THAT WAS SENT TO BRIGHTON. 


ONDAY morning came and Madame Goesler had as yet written 
| no answer to the Duke of Omnium. Had not Lady Glencora 
gone to Park Lane on the Sunday afternoon, I think the letter would 
have been written on that day ; but, whatever may have been the ef- 
fect of Lady Glencora’s visit, it so far disturbed Madame Goesler as 
to keep her from her writing-table. There was yet another night for 
thought, and then the letter should be written on the Monday morning. 

When Lady Glencora left Madame Goesler she went at once to the 
Duke’s house. It was her custom to see her husband’s uncle on a 
Sunday, and she would most frequently find him just at this hour,— 
before he went up stairs to dress for dinner. She usually took her boy 
with her, but on this occasion she went alone. She had tried what she 
could do with Madame Goesler, and she found that she had failed. She 
must now make her attempt upon the Duke. But the Duke, perhaps an- 
ticipating some attack of the kind, had fled. “Where is his grace, 
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Barker?” said Lady Glencora to the porter. “We do not know, your 
ladyship. His grace went away yesterday evening with nobody but 
Lapoule.” Lapoule was the Duke’s French valet. Lady Glencora 
could only return home and consider in her own mind what batteries 
might yet be brought to bear upon the Duke, toward stopping the 
marriage, even after the engagement should have been made—if 
it were to be made. Lady Glencora felt that such batteries might 
still be brought up as would not improbably have an effect on a 
proud, weak old man. If all other resources failed, royalty in 
some of its branches might be induced to make a request, and 
every august relation in the peerage should interfere. The Duke 
no doubt might persevere and marry whom he pleased,—if he 
were strong enough. But it requires much personal strength,— that 
standing alone against the well-armed batteries of all one’s friends. 
Lady Glencora had once tried such a battle on her own behalf, and 
had failed. She had wished to be imprudent when she was young ; 
but her friends had been too strong for her. She had been reduced, 
and kept in order, and made to run in a groove,— and was now, when 
she sat looking at her little boy with his bold face, almost inclined to 
think that the world was right, and that grooves were best. But if 
she had been controlled when she was young, so ought the Duke to 
be controlled, now that he was old. It is all very well for a man or 
woman to boast that he,— or she,— may do what he likes with his 
own,-—— or with her own. But there are circumstances in which such 
self-action is ruinous to so many that coercion from the outside becomes 
absolutely needed. Nobody had felt the injustice of such coercion 
when applied to herself more sharply than had Lady Glencora. But 
she had lived to acknowledge that such coercion might be proper, and 
was now prepared to use it in any shape in which it might be made 
available. It was all very well for Madame Goesler to laugh and 
exclaim, “Psha!” when Lady Glencora declared her real trouble. 
But should it ever come to pass that a black-browed baby with a yellow 
skin should be shown to the world as Lord Silverbridge, Lady Glencora 
knew that her peace of mind would be gone for ever. She had begun 
the world desiring one thing, and had missed it. She had suffered 
much, and had then reconciled herself to other hopes. If those other 
hopes were also to be cut away from her, the world would not be worth 
a pinch of snuff to her. The Duke had fled, and she could do nothing 
to-day ; but to-morrow she would begin with her batteries. And she 
herself had done the mischief! She had invited this woman down to 
Matching! Heavenand earth! — that such a man as the Duke should 
be such a fool!—The widow of a Jew banker! He, the Duke of 
Omnium,— and thus to cut away from himself for the rest of his life, 
all honour, all peace of mind, all the grace of a noble end to a career 
which, if not very noble in itself, had received the praise of nobility! 
And to do this for a thin, black-browed, yellow-visaged woman with 
ringlets and devil’s eyes, and a beard on her upper lip,— a Jewess,— 
a creature of whose habits of life and manners of thought they all 
were absolutely ignorant ; who drank, possibly ; who might have been 
a forger, for what any one knew ; an adventuress who had found her 
way into society by her art and perseverance,— and who did not even 
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pretend to have arelation in the world! That such a one should have 
influence enough to intrude herself into the house of Omnium, and 
blot the scutcheon, and,—what was worst of all,—perhaps be the 
mother of future dukes! Lady Glencora, in her anger, was very unjust 
to Madame Goesler, thinking all evil of her, accusing her in her mind 
of every crime, denying her all charm, all beauty. Had the Duke for- 
gotten himself and his position for the sake of some fair girl with a 
pink complexion and grey eyes, and smooth hair, and a father, Lady 
Glencora thought that she would have forgiven it better. It might be 
that Madame Goesler would win her way to the coronet; but when she 
came to put it on, she should find that there were sharp thorns inside 
the lining of it. Nota woman worth the knowing in all London should 
speak to her ;— nor a man either of those men with whom a Duchess 
of Omnium would wish to hold converse. She should find her husband 
rated as a doting fool, and herself rated as a scheming female adventuress. 
And it should go hard with Lady Glencora, if the Duke were not sep- 
arated from his new Duchess before the end of the first year! In her 
anger Lady Glencora was very unjust. 

The Duke, when he left his house without telling his household whither 
he was going, did send his address to,— the top brick of the chimney. 
His note, which was delivered at Madame Goesler’s house late on 
the Sunday evening, was as follows:—“I am to have your answer on 
Monday. I shall be at Brighton. Send it by a private messenger to 
the Bedford Hotel there. I need not tell you with what expectation, 
with what hope, with what fear I shall await it—O.” Poor old man! 
He had run through all the pleasures of life too quickly, and had not 
much left with which to amuse himself. At length he had set his eyes 
on 4 top brick, and being tired of everything else, wanted it very sorely. 
Poor old man! How should it do him any good, even if he got it? 
Madame Goesler, when she received the note, sat with it in her hand, 
thinking of his great want. “ And he would be tired of his new play- 
thing after a month,” she said to herself. But she had given herself 
to the next morning, and she would not make up her mind that night. 
She would sleep once more with the coronet of a duchess within her 
reach. She did do so ; and woke in the morning with her mind abso- 
lutely in doubt. When she walked down to breakfast, all doubt was 
atanend. The time had come when it was necessary that she should 
resolve, and while her maid was brushing her hair for her she did make 
her resolution. 

“What a thing it is to be a great lady,” said the maid, who may 
probably have reflected that the Duke of Omnium did not come here 
so often for nothing. 

“What do you mean by that, Lotta?” 

“The women, I know, madame, talk so much of their countesses, 
and ladyships, and duchesses. I would never rest till I had a title in 
this country, if I were a lady,— and rich and beautiful.” 

“ And can the countesses, and the ladyships, and the duchesses, do 
as they please?” 

“ Ah, madame ;— I know not that.” 

“ButI know. Thatwilldo, Lotta. Nowleaveme.” Then Madame 
Goesler had made up her mind ; but I do not know whether that doubt 
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as to having her own way had much to do with it. As the wife of an 
old man she would probably have had much of her own way. Imme- 
diately after breakfast she wrote her answer to the Duke, which was 
as follows : 


“ Park Lane, Monday. 
“ My DEAR DUKE OF OMNIUM, 


“T find so great a difficulty in expressing myself to your grace in a 
written letter, that since you left me I have never ceased to wish that 
I had been less nervous, less doubting, and less foolish, when you were 
present with me here in my room. I might then have said in one word 
what will take so many awkward words to explain. 

“ Great as is the honour you propose to confer upon me, rich as the 
gift you offer to me, I cannot accept it. I cannot be your grace’s wife. 
I may almost say that I knew it was so when you parted from me ; 
but the surprise of the situation took away from me a part of my 
judgment, and made me unable to answer you as I should have done. 
My Lord, the truth is, that I am not fit to be the wife of the Duke of 
Omnium. I should injure you ; and though I should raise myself in 
name, I should injure myself in character. But you must not think, 
because I say this, that there is any reason why I should not be an 
honest man’s wife. There is none. I have nothing on my conscience 
which I could not tell to you.—or to another man ; nothing that I need 
fear to tell all the world. Indeed, my lord, there is nothing to tell but 
this,— that I am not fitted by birth and position to be the wife of the 
Duke of Omnium. You would have to blush for me, and that no man 
shall ever have to do on my account. 

“T will own that I have been ambitious, too ambitious, and have been 
pleased to think that one so exalted as you are, one whose high position 
is so rife in the eyes of all men, should have taken pleasure in my 
company. I will confess toa foolish woman’s silly vanity in having 
wished to be known to be the friend of the Duke of Omnium. I am 
like the other moths that flutter near the light and have their wings 
burned. But I am wiser than they in this, that having been scorched, 
I know that I must keep my distance. You will easily believe that a 
woman, such as I am, does not refuse to ride in a carriage with your 
grace’s arms on the panels without a regret. I am no philosopher. I 
do not pretend to despise the rich things of the world, or the high 
things. According to my way of thinking, a woman ought to wish to 
be Duchess of Omnium ;— but she ought to wish also to be able to 
carry her coronet with a proper grace. As Madame Goesler I can live, 
even among my superiors, at my ease. As your grace’s wife, I should 
be easy no longer ;— nor would your grace. 

“ You will think perhaps that what I write is heartless, that I speak 
altogether of your rank, and not at all of the affection you have shown 
me, or of that which I might possibly bear towards you. I think that 
when the first flush of passion is over in early youth, men and women 
should strive to regulate their love, as they do their other desires, by 
their reason. I could love your grace fondly, as your wife, if I thought 
it well for your grace or for myself that we should be man and wife. 
As I think it would be ill for both of us, I will restrain that feeling, 
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and remember your grace ever with the purest feeling of true friend- 
ship. 

“ Before I close this letter, I must utter a word of gratitude. In the 
kind of life which I have led as a widow, a life which has been very 
isolated as regards true fellowship, it has been my greatest effort to 
obtain the good opinion of those among whom I have attempted to 
make my way. I may, perhaps, own to you now that I have had many 
difficulties. A woman who is alone in the world is ever regarded with 
suspicion. In this country a woman with a foreign name, with means 
derived from foreign sources, with a foreign history, is specially sus- 
pected. I have striven to live that down, and I have succeeded. But 
in my wildest dreams I never dreamed of such success as this,— that 
the Duke of Omnium should think me the worthiest of the worthy. 
You may be sure that I am not ungrateful,— that I never will be un- 
grateful. And I trust it will not derogate from your opinion of my 
worth, that I have known what was due to your grace’s highness. 

“T have the honour to be, 
“ My Lord Duke, 
“ Your most obliged and faithful servant, 
““ Marie Max GOESLER.” 


w 


“How many unmarried women in England are there would do the 
same?” she said to herself, as she folded the paper, and put it into 
an envelope, and sealed the cover. The moment that the letter was 
completed she sent it off, as she was directed to send it, so that there 
might be no possibility of repentance and subsequent hesitation. She 
had at last made up her mind, and she would stand by the making. 
She knew that there would come moments in which she would deeply 
regret the opportunity that she had lost,—the chance of greatness 
that she had flung away from her. But so would she have often re- 
gretted it, also, had she accepted the greatness. Her position was one 
in which there must be regret, let her decision have been what it might. 
But she had decided, and the thing was done. She would still be free 
— Marie Max Goesler,— unless in abandoning her freedom she would 
obtain something that she might in truth prefer to it. When the letter 
was gone she sat disconsolate, at the window of an up-stairs room in 
which she had written, thinking much of the coronet, much of the 
name, much of the rank, much of that position in society which she 
had flattered herself she might have won for herself as Duchess of 
Omnium by her beauty, her grace, and her wit. It had not been simply 
her ambition to be a duchess, without further aim or object. She had 
fancied that she might have been such a duchess as there is never 
another, so that her fame might have been great throughout Europe, 
as a woman charming at all points. And she would have had friends, 
then,— real friends, and would not have lived alone, as it was now her 
fate to do. And she would have loved her ducal husband, old though 
he was, and stiff with pomp and ceremony. She would have loved 
him, and done her best to add something of brightness to his life. It 
was indeed true that there was one whom she loved better; but of 
what avail was it to love a man who, when he came to her, would 
speak to her of nothing but of the charms which he found in another 
woman | 
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She had been sitting thus at her window, with a book in her hand, 
at which she never looked, gazing over the park which was now beau- 
tiful with its May verdure, when on a sudden a thought struck her. 
Lady Glencora Palliser had come to her, trying to enlist her sympathy 
for the little heir, behaving, indeed, not very well, as Madame Goesler 
had thought, but still with an earnest purpose which was in itself good. 
She would write to Lady Glencora and put her out of her misery. 
Perhaps there was some feeling of triumph in her mind as she returned 
to the desk from which her epistle had been sent to the Duke ;— not 
of that triumph which would have found its gratification in boasting of 
the offer that had been made to her, but arising from a feeling that she 
could now show the proud mother of the bold-faced boy that though 
she would not pledge herself to any woman as to what she might do 
or not do, she was nevertheless capable of resisting such a temptation 
as would have been irresistible to many. Of the Duke’s offer to her 
she would have spoken to no human being, had not this woman shown 
that the Duke’s purpose was known at least to her, and now, in her 
letter, she would write no plain word of that offer. She would not 
state, in words intelligible to any one who might read, that the Duke 
had offered her his hand and his coronet. But she would write so that 
Lady Glencora should understand her. And she would be careful that 
there should be no word in the letter to make Lady Glencora think 
that she supposed herself to be unfit for the rank offered to her. “She 
had been very humble in what she had written to the Duke, but she 
would not be at all humble in what she was about to write to the 
mother of the bold-faced boy. And this was the letter when it was 
written : 


* My pEeaR Lapy GLENCORA, 


“JT venture to send you a line to put you out of your misery ;— for 
you were very miserable when you were so good as to come here yes- 
terday. Your dear little boy is safe from me ;— and, what is more to 
the purpose, so are you and your husband,— and your uncle, whom, in 
truth, I love. You asked me a downright question which I did not 
then choose to answer by a downright answer. The downright answer 
was not at that time due to you. It has since been given, and as I 
like you too well to wish you to be in torment, I send you a line to say 
that I shall never be in the way of you or your boy. 

“And now, dear Lady Glencora, one word more. Should it ever 
again appear to you to be necessary to use your zeal for the protection 
of your husband or your child, do not endeavour to dissuade a woman 
by trying to make her think that she, by her alliance, would bring 
degradation into any house, or to any man. If there could have been an 
argument powerful with me to make me do that which you wished to 
prevent, it was the argument which you used. But my own comfort, 
and the happiness of another person whom I value almost as much as 
myself, were too important to be sacrificed even to a woman’s revenge. 
I take mine by writing to you and telling you that I am better and 
more rational and wiser than you took me to be. 

“ If, after this, you choose to be on good terms with me, I shall be 
happy to be your friend. I shall want no further revenge. You owe 
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me some little apology ; but whether you make it or not, I will be con- 
tented, and will never do more than ask whether your darling’s pros- 
pects are still safe. There are more women than one in the world, you 
know, and you must not consider yourself to be out of the wood because 
you have escaped from a single danger. If there arise another, come 
to me, and we will consult together. 
“ Dear Lady Glencora, yours always sincerely, 
“ Marie M. G.” 


There was a thing or two besides which she longed to say, laughing 
as she thought of them. But she refrained, and her letter, when 
finished, was as it is given above. 

On the day following, Lady Glencora was again in Park Lane. 
When she first read Madame Goesler’s letter, she felt herself to be 
annoyed and angry, but her anger was with herself rather than with 
her correspondent. Ever since her last interview with the woman 
whom she feared, she had been conscious of having been indiscreet. 
All her feelings had been too violent, and it might well have been that 
she should have driven this woman to do the very thing that she was 
so anxious to avoid. “You owe me some little apology,” Madame 
Goesler had said. It was true—and she would apologise. Undue 
pride was not a part of Lady Glencora’s character. Indeed, there was 
not enough of pride in her composition. She had been quite ready 
to hate this woman, and to fight her on every point as long as the danger 
existed ; but she was equally willing to take the woman to her heart 
now that the danger was over. Apologise! Of course she would 
apologise. And she would make a friend of the woman if the woman 
wished it. But she would not have the woman and the Duke at Match- 
ing together again, lest, after all, there might be a mistake. She did 
not show Madame Goesler’s letter to her husband, or tell him anything 
of the relief she had received. He had cared but little for the danger, 
thinking more of his budget than of the danger ; and would be suffi- 
ciently at his ease if he heard no more rumours of his uncle’s marriage. 
Lady Glencora went to Park Lane early on the Tuesday morning, but 
she did not take her boy with her. She understood that Madame 
Goesler might perhaps indulge in a little gentle raillery at the child’s 
expense, and the mother felt that this might be borne the more easily 
if the child were not present. 

“TI have come to thank you for your letter, Madame Goesler,” said 
Lady Glencora, before she sat down. 

“ Oh, come ye in peace here, or come ye in war, or to dance at our 
bridal?” said Madame Goesler, standing up from her chair and laugh- 
ing, as she sang the lines. 

“Certainly not to dance at your bridal,” said Lady Glencora. 

“ Alas! no. You have forbidden the banns too effectually for that, 
and I sit here wearing the willow all alone. Why shouldn’t I be allowed 
to get married as well as another woman, I wonder? I think you have 
been very hard upon me among you. But sit down, Lady Glencora. 
At any rate, you come in peace.” 

“Certainly in peace, and with much admiration,— and a great deal 
of love and affection, and all that kind of thing, if you will only accept 
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“T shall be too proud, Lady Glencora ;— for the Duke’s sake, if for 
no other reason.” 

“ And I have to make my apology.” 

“It was made as soon as your carriage stopped at my door with 
friendly wheels. Of course I understand. I can know how terrible it 
all was to you,—even though the dear little Plantagenet might not 
have been in much danger. Fancy what it would be to disturb the 
career of a Plantagenet! I am far too well read in history, I can 
assure you.” 

wh, said a word for which I am sorry, and which I should not have 
said.” 

“Never mind the word. After all, it was a true word. I do not 
hesitate to say so now myself, though I will allow no other woman to 
say it,— and no man either. I should have degraded him,—and dis- 
graced him.” Madame Goesler now had dropped the bantering tone 
which she had assumed, and was speaking in sober earnest. “I, for 
myself, have nothing about me of which [ am ashamed. I have no 
history to hide, no story to be brought to light to my discredit. But I 
have not been so born, or so placed by circumstances, as make me fit 
to be the wife of the Duke of Omnium. I should not have been happy, 
you know.” 

“You want nothing, dear Madame Goesler. You have all that 
society can give you.” 

“TI do not know about that. I have much given to me by society, 
but there are many things that I want ;—a bright-faced little boy, for 
instance, fo go about with me in my carriage. Why did you not bring 
him, Lady Glencora?” 

“T came out in my penitential sheet, and when one goes in that 
guise, one goes alone. I had half a mind to walk.” 

“ You will bring him soon?” 

“Oh, yes. He was very anxious to know the other day who was 
the beautiful lady with the black hair.” 

“You did not tell him that the beautiful lady with black hair was a 
possible aunt, was a possible——. But we will not think any more of 
things so horrible.” 

“TI told him nothing of my fears, you may be sure.” 

“Some day, when I am a very old woman, and when his father is 
quite an old duke, and when he has a dozen little boys and girls of his 
own, you will tell him the story. Then he will reflect what a madman 
his great uncle must have been, to have thought of making a duchess 
out of such a wizened old woman as that.” 

They parted the best of friends, but Lady Glencora was still of 
opinion that if the lady and the Duke were to be brought together at 
Matching, or elsewhere, there might still be danger. 





CHAPTER LXIIL. 
SHOWING HOW THE DUKE STOOD HIS GROUND. 


Mr. Low, the barrister who had given so many lectures to our friend 
Phineas Finn, lectures that ought to have been useful, was now himself 
in the House of Commons, having reached it in the legitimate course 
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of his profession. At a certain point of his career, supposing his career 
to have been sufficiently prosperous, it becomes natural to a barrister 
to stand for some constituency, and natural for him also to form his 
politics at that period of his life with a view to his further advance- 
ment, looking, as he does so, carefully at the age and standing of the 
various candidates for high legal office. When a man has worked as 
Mr. Low had worked, he begins to regard the bench wistfully, and to 
calculate the profits of a two years’ run in the Attorney-Generalship. 
It is the way of the profession, and thus a proper and sufficient num- 
ber of real barristers finds its way into the House. Mr. Low had been 
angry with Phineas because he, being a barrister, had climbed into it 
after another fashion, having taken up politics, not in the proper way 
as an assistance to his great profession, but as a profession in itself. 
Mr. Low had been quite sure that his pupil had been wrong in this, 
and that the error would at last show itself, to his pupil’s cost. And 
Mrs. Low had been more sure than Mr. Low, having not unnaturally 
been jealous that a young whipper-snapper of a pupil,— as she had 
once called Phineas,— should become a Parliament man before her 
husband, who had worked his way up gallantly, in the usual course. 
She would not give way a jot even now,—not even when she heard 
that Phineas was going to marry this and that heiress. For at this 
period of his life such rumours were afloat about him, originating pro- 
bably in his hopes as to Violet Effingham, and his intimacy with Mad- 
ame Goesler. “Oh, heiresses!” said Mrs. Low. “I don’t believe in 
heiresses’ money till I see it. Three or four hundred a year is a great 
fortune for a woman, but it don’t go far in keeping a house if London. 
And when a woman has got a little money she generally knows how to 
spend it. He has begun at the wrong end, and they who do that never 
get themselves right at last.” 

At this time Phineas had become somewhat of a fine gentleman, 
which made Mrs. Low the more angry with him. He showed himself 
willing enough to go to Mrs. Low’s house, but when there he seemed to 
her to give himself airs. I think that she was unjust to him, and that it 
was natural that he should not bear himself beneath her remarks ex- 
actly as he had done when he was nobody. He had certainly been 
very successful. He was always listened to in the House, and rarely 
spoke except on subjects which belonged to him, or had been allotted 
to him as part of his business. He lived quite at his ease with people 
of the highest rank,— and those of his own mode of life who disliked 
him did so simply because they regarded with envy his too rapid rise. 
He rode upon a pretty horse in the park, and was careful in his dress, 
and had about him an air of comfortable wealth which Mrs. Low 
thought that he had not earned. When her husband told her of his 
sufficient salary, she would shake her head and express her opinion 
that a good time was coming. By which she perhaps meant to imply 
a belief that a time was coming in which her husband would have a 
salary much better than that now enjoyed by Phineas, and much more 
likely to be permanent. The Radicals were not to have office for ever, 
and when they were gone, what then? “I don’t suppose he saves a 
shilling,” said Mrs. Low. “ How can he, keeping a horse in the park, 
and hunting down in the country, and living with lords? I shouidn’t 
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wonder if he isn’t found to be over head and ears in debt when things 
come to be looked into.” Mrs. Low was fond of an assured prosperity, 
of money in the funds, and was proud to think that her husband lived 
in a house of his own. “£19 1os ground-rent to the Portman estate 
is what we pay, Mr. Bunce,” she once said to that gallant Radical, and 
that comes of beginning at the right end. Mr. Low had nothing when 
he began the world, and I had just what made us decent the day we 
married. But he began at the right end, and let things go as they may 
he can’t get a-fall.”. Mr. Bunce and Mrs. Low, though they differed 
much in politics, sympathised in reference to Phineas. 

“T never believes, ma’am, in nobody doing any good by getting a 
place,” said Mr. Bunce. “ Of course I don’t mean judges and them 
like, which must be. But when a young man has ever so much a year 
for sitting in a big room down at Whitehall, and reading a newspaper 
with his feet up on a chair, I don’t think it honest, whether he’s a Par- 
liament man or whether he ain’t.”. Whence Mr. Bunce had got his 
notions as to the way in which officials at Whitehall pass their time, I 
cannot say; but his notions are very common notions. The British 
world at large is slow to believe that the great British housekeeper 
keeps no more cats than what will kill mice. 

Mr. Low, who was now frequently in the habit of seeing Phineas at 
the House, had somewhat changed his opinions, and was not so eager 
in condemning Phineas as was his wife. He had begun to think that per- 
haps Phineas had shown some knowledge of his own aptitudes in the ca- 
reer which he had sought, and was aware, at any rate, that his late pupil 
was somebody in the House of Commons. A man will almost always 
respect him whom those around him respect, and will generally look 
up to one who is evidently above himself in his own daily avocation. 
Now Phineas was certainly above Mr. Low in parliamentary reputation. 
He sat on a front bench. He knew the leaders of parties. He was 
at home amidst the forms of the House. He enjoyed something of 
the prestige of Government power. And he walked about familiarly 
with the sons of dukes and the brothers of earls in a manner which 
had its effect on Mr. Low. Seeing these things Mr. Low could not 
maintain his old opinion as stoutly as did his wife. It was almost a 
privilege to Mr. Low to be intimate with Phineas Finn. How then 
could he look down upon him? 

He was surprised, therefore, one day when Phineas discussed the 
matter with him fully. Phineas had asked him what would be his 
chance of success even if now he were to give up politics and take to 
the Bar as the means of learning his livelihood. 

“ You would have uphill work at first, as a matter of course,” said 
Mr. Low. 

“ But it might be done, I suppose. To have been in office would 
not be fatal to me?” 

“No, not fatal. Nothing of the kind need be fatal. Men have suc- 
ceeded and have sat on the bench afterwards, who did not begin till 
they were past forty. You would have to live down a prejudice created 
against yourself ;— that is all. The attorneys do not like barristers 
who are anything else but barristers.” 

“ The attorneys are very arbitrary, I know,” said Phineas. 
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“Yes ;—and there would be this against you — that it is so difficult 
for a man to go back to the verdure and malleability of pupildom, who 
has once escaped from the necessary humility of its conditions. You 
would find it difficult to sit and wait for business in a Vice-Chancellor’s 
Court, after having had Vice-Chancellors, or men as big as Vice-Chan- 
cellors, to wait upon you.” 

“I do not think much of that.” 

“ But others would think of it, and you would find that there were 
difficulties. But you are not thinking of it in earnest?” 

“Yes, in earnest.” 

“Why so? I should have thought that every day had removed you 
further and further from any such idea.” 

“The ground I’m on at present is so slippery.” 

“Well, yes, I can understand that. But yet it is less slippery than 
it used to be.” 

“ Ah ;— you do not exactly see. What if I were to lose my seat?” 

“You are safe at least for the next four years, I should say.” 

“ Ah ;—no one can tell. And suppose I took it into my head to 
differ from the Government?” 

“You must not do that. You have put yourself into a boat with 
these men, and you must remain in the boat. I should have thought 
all that was easy to you.” 

“It is not so easy as it seems. The very necessity of sitting still in 
the boat is in itself irksome,— very irksome. And then there comes 
some crisis in which a man cannot sit still.” 

“Is there any such crisis at hand now?” 

“] cannot say that ;— but I am beginning to find that sitting still 
is very disagreeable to me. When I hear those fellows below having 
their own way, and saying just what they like, ii makes me furious. 
There is Robson. He tried office for a couple of years, and has bro- 
ken away ; and now, by George, there is no man they think so much 
of as they do of Robson. He is twice the man he was when he sat on 
the Treasury Bench.” 

“ He is a man of fortune ;— is he not?” 

“T suppose so. Of course he is, because he lives. He never earns 
anything. His wife had money.” 

“ My dear Finn, that makes all the difference. When a man has 
means of his own he can please himself. Do you marry a wife with 
money, and then you may kick up your heels, and do as you like about 
the Colonial Office. When a man hasn’t money, of course he must fit 
himself to the circumstances of a profession.” 

“ Though his profession may require him to be dishonest.” 

“T did not say that.” 

“ But I say it, my dear Low. A man who is ready to vote black 
white because somebody tells him, is dishonest. Never mind, old fel- 
low. I shall pull through, I dare say. Don’t go and tell your wife all 
this, or she’ll be harder upon me than ever when she sees me.” After 
that Mr. Low began to think that his wife’s judgment in this matter 
had been better than his own, 

Robson could do as he liked because he had married a woman with 
money. Phineas told himself that that game was also open to him. 
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He, too, might marry money. Violet Effingham had money ;— quite 
enough to make him independent were he married to her. And Mad- 
ame Goesler had money ;— plenty of money. And an idea had begun 
to creep upon him that Madame Goesler would take him were he to offer 
himself. But he would sooner go back to the Bar as the lowest pupil, 
sooner clean boots for barristers,— so he told himself,— than marry a 
woman simply because she had money, than marry any other woman 
as long as there was a chance that Violet might be won. But it was 
very desirable that he should know whether Violet might be won or 
not. It was now July, and everybody would be gone in another month. 
Before August would be over he was to start for Ireland with Mr. 
Monk, and he knew that words would be spoken in Ireland which 
might make it indispensable for him to be, at any rate, able to throw 
up his office. In these days he became more anxious than he used to 
be about Miss Effingham’s fortune. 

He had never spoken as yet to Lord Brentford since the day on 
which the Earl had quarrelled with him, nor had he ever been at the 
house in Portman Square. Lady Laura he met occasionally, and had 
always spoken to her. She was gracious to him, but there had been 
no renewal of their intimacy. Rumours had reached him that things 
were going badly with her and her husband ; but when men repeated 
such rumours in his presence, he said little or nothing on the subject. 
It was not for him, at any rate, to speak of Lady Laura’s unhappiness. 
Lord Chiltern he had seen once or twice during the last month, and 
they had met cordially as friends. Of course he could ask no question 
from Lord Chiltern as to Violet ; but he did learn that his friend had 
again patched up some reconciliation with his father. “He has quur- 
relled with me, you know,” said Phineas. 

“T am very sorry, but what could I do? As things went, JT was 
obliged to tell him.” 

“Do not suppose for a moment that I am blaming you. It is, no 
doubt, much better that he should know it all.” 

“ And it cannot make much difference to you, I should say,” 

“ One doesn’t like to quarrel with those who have been kind to one,” 
said Phineas. 

“But it isn’t your doing. He’ll come right again after a time. 
When I can get my own affairs settled, you may be sure I'll do my 
best to bring him round. ' But what’s the reason you never see Laura 
now ?” 

“What's the reason that everything goes awry?” said Phineas, bit- 
terly. 

“When I mentioned your name to Kennedy the other day, he looked 
as black as thunder. But it is not odd that any one should quarrel 
with him. I can’t stand him. Da you know, I sometimes think that 
Laura will have to give it up. Then there will be another mess in the 
family ! ” 

This was all very well as coming from Lord Chiltern ; but there was 
no word about Violet, and Phineas did not know-how to get a word 
from any one. Lady Laura could have told him everything, but he 
could not go to Lady Laura. He did not go to Lady Baldock’s house 
as often as he thought he could with propriety, and occasionally he saw 
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Violet. But he could dono more than see her, and the days and weeks 
were passing by, and the time was coming in which he would have to 
go away, and be with her nomore. The end of the season, which was 
always to other men,—to other working men such as our hero,—a 
period of pleasurable anticipation, to him was a time of sadness, in 
which he felt that he was not exactly like to, or even equal to, the men 
with whom he lived in London. In the old days, in which he was al- 
lowed to go to Loughlinter or to Saulsby, when all men and women 
were going to their Loughlinters and their Saulsbys, it was very well 
with him ; but there was something melancholy to him in his yearly 
journey to Ireland. He loved his father and mother and sisters as well 
as do other men; but there was a falling off in the manner of his life 
which made him feel that he had been in some sort out of his own 
element in London. He would have liked to have shot grouse at 
Loughlinter, or pheasants at Saulsby, or to have hunted down at Wil- 
lingford,— or better still, to have made love to Violet Effingham where- 
ever Violet Effingham might have placed herself. But all this was 
closed to him now ; and there would be nothing for him but to remain 
at Killaloe, or to return to his work in Downing Street, from August to 
February. Mr. Monk, indeed, was going with him for a few weeks ; 
but even this association did not make up for that sort of society which 
he would have preferred. 

The session went on very quietly. The question of the Irish Reform 
Bill was postponed till the next year, which was a great thing gained. 
He carried his bill about the Canada Railway, with sundry other small 
bills appertaining to it, through the House in a manner which redounded 
infinitely to his credit. There was just enough of opposition to give a 
zest to the work, and to make the affair conspicuous among the affairs 
of the year. As his chief was in the other House, the work fell alto- 
gether into his hands, so that he came to be conspicuous among 
Under-Secretaries. It was only when he said a word to any leaders 
of his party about other matters,— about Irish Tenant Right, for in- 
stance, which was beginning to loom very large, that he found himself 
tobe snubbed. But there was no room for action this year in reference 
to Irish Tenant Right, and therefore any deep consideration of that 
discontent might be legitimately postponed. If he did by chance open 
his mouth on the subject to Mr. Monk, even Mr. Monk discouraged 
him. 

In the early days of July, when the weather was very hot, and people 
were beginning to complain of the Thames, and members were becoming 
thirsty after grouse, and the remaining days of parliamentary work were 
being counted up, there came to him news,— news that was soon known 
throughout the fashionable world,—that the Duke of Omnium was going 
to give a garden party at a certain villa residence on the banks of the 
Thames above Richmond. It was to be such a garden party as had 
never been seen before. And it would be the more remarkable because 
the Duke had never been known to do such a thing. ‘The villa was 
called The Horns, and had, indeed, been given by the Duke to Lady 
Glencora on her marriage ; but the party was to be the Duke’s party, 
and The Horns, with all its gardens, conservatories, lawns, shrubberies, 
paddocks, boat-houses, and boats, was to be made bright and beautiful 
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for the occasion. Scores of workmen were about the place through 
the first three weeks of July. The world at large did not at all know 
why the Duke was doing so unwonted a thing,— why he should under- 
take so new a trouble. But Lady Glencora knew, and Madame Goesler 
shrewdly guessed the riddle. When Madame Goesler’s unexpected 
refusal had reached his grace, he felt that he must either accept the 
lady’s refusal or persevere. After a day’s consideration, he resolved 
that he would accept it. The top brick of the chimney was very de- 
sirable ; but perhaps it might be well that he should endeavour to live 
without it. Then, accepting this refusal, he must either stand his 
ground and bear the blow,— or he must run away to that villa at Como, 
orelsewhere. The running away seemed to him at first to be the better, 
or at least the more pleasant course ; but at last he determined that 
he would stand his ground and bear the blow. Therefore he gave his 
garden party at The Horns. 

Who was to be invited? Before the first week in July was over, 
many a bosom in London was fluttering with anxiety on that subject. 
The Duke, in giving his short word of instruction to Lady Glencora, 
made her understand that he would wish her to be particular in her 
invitations. Her Royal Highness the Princess, and his Royal High- 
ness the Prince, had both been so gracious as to say that they would 
honour his féte. The Duke himself had made out a short list, with 
not more than a dozen names. Lady Glencora was employed to select 
the real crowd,— the five hundred out of the ten thousand who were 
to be blessed. On the Duke’s own private list was the name of Mad- 
ame Goesler. Lady Glencora understood it all. When Madame 
Goesler got her card, she thought that she understood it too. And she 
thought also that the Duke was behaving in a gallant way. 

There was, no doubt, much difficulty about the invitations, and a 
considerable amount of ill-will was created. And they who considered 
themselves entitled to be asked, and were not asked, were full of wrath 
against their more fortunate friends, instead of being angry with the 
Duke or with Lady Glencora, who had neglected them. It was soon 
known that Lady Glencora was the real dispenser of the favours, and 
I fancy that her ladyship was tired of her task before it was completed. 
The party was to take place on Wednesday, the 27th of July, and be- 
fore the day had come, men and women had become so hardy in the 
combat that personal applications were made with unflinching impor- 
tunity ; and letters were written to Lady Glencora putting forward this 
claim and that claim with a piteous clamour. “No, that is too bad,” 
Lady Glencora said to her particular friend, Mrs. Grey, when a letter 
came from Mrs. Bonteen, stating all that her husband had ever done 
toward supporting Mr. Palliser in Parliament,— and all that he ever 
woulddo. “She shan’t have it, even though she could put Plantagenet 
into a minority to-morrow.” 

Mrs. Bonteen did not get a card; and when she heard that Phineas 
Finn had received one, her wrath against Phineas was very great. 
“He was an Irish adventurer,” and she regretted deeply that Mr. 
Bonteen had ever interested himself in bringing such an upstart forward 
in the world of politics. But as Mr. Bonteen never had done anything 
toward bringing Phineas forward, there was not much cause for regret 
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on this head. Phineas, however, got his card, and, of course, accepted 
the invitation. 

The grounds were opened at four. There was to be an early dinner 
out in tents at five ; and after dinner men and women were to walk 
about, or dance, or make love,— or hay, as suited them. The haycocks, 
however, were ready prepared, while it was expected that they should 
bring the love with them. Phineas, knowing that he should meet Violet 
Effingham, took a great deal with him ready made. 

For an hour and a half Lady Glencora kept her position in a saloon 
through which the guests passed to the grounds, and to every comer 
she imparted the information that the Duke was on the lawn ;— to 
every comer but one. To Madame Goesler she said no such word. 
“So glad to see you, my dear,” she said, as she pressed her friend’s 
hand ; “ if I am not killed by this work, I’ll make you out again by-and- 
by.” Then Madame Goesler passed on, and soon found herself amidst 
a throng of acquaintances. After a few minutes she saw the Duke seated 
in an arm-chair, close to the river-bank, and she bravely went up to 
him, and thanked him for the invitation. “The thanks are due to you 
for gracing our entertainment,” said the Duke, rising to greet her. 
There were a dozen people standing round, and so the thing was done 
without difficulty. Atthat moment there camea notice that their royal 
highnesses were on the ground, and the Duke, of course, went off to 
meetthem. There was nota word more spoken between the Duke and 
Madame Goesler on that afternoon. 

Phineas did not come till late,— till seven, when the banquet was 
over. I think he was right in this, as the banqueting in tents loses in 
comfort almost more than it gainsin romance. A small picnic may be 
very well, and the distance previously travelled may give to a dinner 
on the ground the seeming excuse of necessity. Frail human nature 
must be supported,— and human nature, having gone so far in pursuit 
of the beautiful, is entitled to what best support the unaccustomed cir- 
cumstances will allow. Therefore, out with the cold pies, out with the 
salads, and the chickens, and the champagne. Since no better may 
be, let us recruit human nature sitting upon this moss, and forget our 
discomforts in the glory of the verdure around us. And dear Mary, 
seeing that the cushion from the waggonet is small, cnd not wishing to 
accept the too generous offer that she should take it all for her own use, 
will admit a contact somewhat closer than the ordinary chairs of a 
dining-room render necessary. That in its way is very well ;—but I 
hold that a banquet on narrow tables in a tent is displeasing. 

Phineas strolled into the grounds when the tent was nearly empty, 
and when Lady Glencora, almost sinking beneath her exertions, was 
taking rest in an inner room. The Duke at this time was dining with 
their royal highnesses, and three or four others, specially selected, very 
comfortably within doors. Out of doors the world had begun to dance, 
—and the world was beginning to say that it would be much nicer to 
go and dance upon the boards inside as soon as possible. For, though 
of all parties a garden party is the nicest, everybody is always anxious 
to get out of the garden as quick as may be. A few ardent lovers of 
surburban picturesque effect were sitting beneath the haycocks, and 
four forlorn damsels were vainly endeavouring to excite the sympathy 
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of manly youth by playing croquet in a corner. I am not sure, how- 
ever, that the lovers beneath the haycocks and the players at croquet 
were not hired by Lady Glencora for the occasion. 

Phineas had not been long on the lawn before he saw Lady Laura 
Kennedy. She was standing with another lady, and Barrington Erle 
was with them. “So you have been successful?” said Barrington, 
greeting him. 

“ Successful in what ?” 

“In what? In getting a ticket. I have had to promise three tide- 
waiterships, and to give deep hints about a bishopric expected to be 
vacant, before I got in. But what matters? Success pays for every- 
thing. My only trouble now is, how I’m to get back to London.” 

Lady Laura shook hands with Phineas, and then, as he was passing 
on, followed him for a step and whispered a word to him. “ Mr. 
Finn,” she said, “ if you are not going yet, come back to me presently. 
I have something to say to you. I shall not be far from the river, and 
shall stay here for about an hour.” 

Phineas said that he would, and then went on, not knowing exactly 
where he was going.—He had one desire,— to find Violet Effingham ; 
but when he should find her, he could not carry her off, and sit with 
her beneath a haycock. 





CHAPTER LXIV. 
THE HORNS. 


Wuite looking for Violet Effingham, Phineas encountered Madame 
Goesler among a crowd of people who were watching the adventurous 
embarkation of certain daring spirits in a pleasure-boat. There were 
watermen there in the Duke’s livery, ready to take such spirits down 
to Richmond or up to Teddington lock, and many daring spirits did 
take such trips,— to the great peril of muslins, ribbons, and starch, 
to the peril also of ornamental summer white garments, so that when 
the thing was over, the boats were voted to have been a bore. 

“ Are you going to venture?” said Phineas to the lady. 

“T should like it of all things if I were not afraid for my clothes. 
Will you come?” 

“T was never good upon the water. I should be sea-sick to a cer- 
tainty. They are going down beneath the bridge too, and we should 
be splashed by the steamers. I don’t think my courage is high 
enough.” Thus Pnineas excused himself, being still intent on prose- 
cuting his search for Violet. 

“Then neither will I,” said Madame Goesler. “One dash from a 
peccant oar would destroy the whole symmetry of my dress. Look. 
That green young lady has already been sprinkled.” 

“ But the blue young gentleman has been sprinkled also,” said Phin- 
eas, “ and they will be happy in a joint baptism.” Then they strolled 
along the river path together, and were soon alone. “You will be 
leaving town soon, Madame Goesler? ” 

“ Almost immediately.” 

“ And where do you go?” 
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“ Oh,— to Vienna. I am there for a couple of months every year, 
minding my business. I wonder whether you would know me, if you 
saw me ;— sometimes sitting on a stool in a counting-house, sometimes 
going about among old houses, settling what must be done to save 
them from tumbling down. I dress so differently at such times, and 
talk so differently, and look so much older, that I almost fancy myself 
to be another person.” 

“Ts it a great trouble to you?” 

“ No,—I rather like it. It makes me feel that I do something in 
the world.” 

“Do you go alone?” 

“ Quite alone. I take a German maid with me, and never speak a 
word to any one else on the journey.” 

“ That must be very bad,” said Phineas. 

“Yes ; it is the worst of it. But then I am so much accustomed to 
be alone. You see me in society, and in society only, and therefore 
naturally look upon me as one of a gregarious herd ; but I am in truth 
an animal that feeds alone and lives alone. Take the hours of the 
year all through, and I am a solitary during four-fifths of them. And 
what do you intend to do?” 

“T go to Ireland.” 

“ Home to your own people. How nice. I have no people to go 
to. I have one sister, who lives with her husband at Riga. She is my 
only relation, and I never see her.” 

“ But you have thousands of friends in England.” 

“ Yes,— as you see them,”— and she turned and spread out her 
hands towards the crowded lawn, which was behind them. 

“ What are such friends worth? What would they do for me?” 

“T do not know that the Duke would do much,” said Phineas laugh- 
ing. 

Madame Goesler laughed also. “The Duke is not so bad,” she 
said. “The Duke would do as much as any one else. I won’t have 
the Duke abused.” 

“ He may be your particular friend, for what I know,” said Phineas. 

“Ah;—no. Ihave no particular friend. And were I to wish to 
choose one, I should think the Duke a little above me.” 

“Oh, yes ;— and too stiff, and too old, and too pompous, and too 
cold, and too make-believe, and too gingerbread.” 

“ Mr. Finn!” 

“ The Duke is all buckram, you know.” 

“ Then why do you come to his house ?” 

“To see you, Madame Goesler.” 

“Ts that true, Mr. Finn?” 

“Yes ;— it is true in its way. One goes about to meet those whom 
one likes, not always for the pleasure of the host’s society. I hope I am 
not wrong, because I go to houses at which I like neither the host nor 
the hostess.” Phineas as he said this was thinking of Lady Baldock, 
to whom of late he had been exceedingly civil,— but he certainly did 
not like Lady Baldock. 

“T think you have been too hard: upon the Duke of Omnium. Do 
you know him well ?” 
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“ Personally? certainly not. Do you? Does anybody?” 

“T think he is a gracious gentleman,” said Madame Goesler, “ and 
though I cannot boast of knowing him well, I do not like to hear him 
called buckram. I do not think he is buckram. It is not very easy 
for a man in his position to live so as to please all people. He has to 
maintain the prestige of the highest aristocracy in Europe.” 

“ Look at his nephew, who will be the next Duke, and who works as 
hard as any man in the country. Will he not maintain it better? What 
good did the present man ever do?” 

“You believe only in motion, Mr. Finn ;—and not at all in quies- 
cence. An express train in full speed is grander to you than a moun- 
tain with heaps of snow. I own that to me there is something glorious 
in the dignity of a man too high to do anything,— if only he knows 
how to carry that dignity with a proper grace. I think that there 
should be breasts made to carry stars.” 

“Stars which they have never earned,” said Phineas. 

“ Ah ;— well; we will not fight about it. Go and earn your star, 
and I will say it becomes you better than any glitter on the coat 
of the Duke of Omnium.” This she said with an earnestness which 
he could not pretend not to notice or not to understand. 

“TI too may be able to see that the express train is really greater 
than the mountain.” 

“ Though, for your own life, you would prefer to sit and gaze upon 
the snowy peaks?” 

“No;—that is not so. For myself, I would prefer to be of use 
somewhere,— to some one, if it were possible. I strive sometimes.” 

“ And I am sure successfully.” 

“Never mind. I hate to talk about myself. You and the Duke are 
fair subjects for conversation ; you as the express train, who will pro- 
bably do your sixty miles an hour in safety, but may possibly go down 
a bank with a crash.” 

“ Certainly I may,” said Phineas. 

“ And the Duke, as the mountain, which is fixed in its stateliness, 
short of the power of some earthquake, which shall be grander and 
more terrible than any earthquake yet known. Here we are at the 
house again. “I will go in and sit down for awhile.” 

“If 1 leave you, Madame Goesler, I will say good-bye till next 
winter.” 

“T shall be in town again before Christmas, you know. You will 
come and see me?” 

“Of course I will.” 

“And then this love trouble of yours will be over,— one way or the 
other ;— will it not?” 

“ Ah !— who can say?” 

“Faint heart never won fair lady. But your heart is never faint. 
Farewell.” 

Then he left her. Up to this moment he had not seen Violet, and 
yet he knew that she was to be there. She had herself told him that 
she was to accompany Lady Laura, whom he had already met. Lady 
Baldock had not been invited, and had expressed great animosity 
against the Duke in consequence. She had gone so far as to say that 
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the Duke was a man at whose house a young lady such as her niece 
ought not to be seen. But Violet had laughed at this, and declared 
her intention of accepting the invitation. “Go,” she had said ; “of 
course I shall go. I should have broken my heart if I could not have 
got there.” Phineas therefore was sure that she must be in the place. 
He had kept his eyes ever on the alert, and yet he had not found her. 
And now he must keep his appointment with Lady Laura Kennedy. 
So he went down to the path by the river, and there he found her 
seated close by the water’s edge. Her cousin Barrington Erle was 
still with her, but as soon as Phineas joined them, Erle went away. 
“T had told him,” said Lady Laura, “that I wished to speak to you, 
and he stayed with me till you came. There are worse men than 
Barrington a great deal.” 

“T am sure of that.” 

“ Are you and he still friends, Mr. Finn?” 
¥ hope so. I do not see so much of him as I did when I had less 
to do.” 

“He says that you have got into altogether a different set.” 

“T don’t know that. I have gone as circumstances have directed 
me, but I have certainly not intended to throw over so old and good a 
friend as Barrington Erle.” 

“Oh,— he does not blame you. He tells me that you have found 
your way among what he calls the working men of the party, and he 
thinks you will do very well,— if you can only be patient enough. We 
all expected a different line from you, you know,— more of words and 
less of deeds, if I may say so ;— more of liberal oratory and less of 

government action ; but I do not doubt that you are right.” 

“T think that I have been wrong,” said Phineas. “I am becoming 
heartily sick of officialities.” 

“That comes from the fickleness about which papa is so fond of 

i quoting his Latin. The ox desires the saddle. The charger wants to 
plough.” 
‘ “ And which am I?” 
“Your career may combine the dignity of the one with the utility 
i| of the other. At any rate you must not think of changing now. Have 
i you seen Mr. Kennedy lately?” She asked this question abruptly, 
| W 








showing that she was anxious to get to the matter respecting which she 
had summoned him to her side, and that all she had said hitherto had | 
been uttered as it were in preparation of that subject. 
“Seen him? yes; I see him daily. But we hardly do more than 
speak.” 
fe Why not?” Phineas stood for a moment in silence, hesitating. 
“ Why is it that he and you do not speak?” 
i) “ How can I answer that question, Lady Laura?” 
it “Do you know any reason? Sit down, or, if you please, I will get 
i up and walk with you. He tells me that you have chosen to quarrel 
with him, and that I have made you do so. He says that you have 
confessed to him that I have asked you to quarrel with him.” 


| tH “ He can hardly have said that.” 
“ But he has said it,—in so many words. Do you think that I would 
tell you such a story falsely?” 
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“Ts he here now?” 

“No ;—he is not here. He would not come. I came alone.” 

“Ts not Miss Effingham with you?” 

“ No ;—she is to come with my father later. She is here no doubt, 
now. But answer my question, Mr. Finn ;— unless you find that you 
cannot answer it. What was it that you did say to my husband?” 

“ Nothing to justify what he has told you.” 

“Do you mean to say that he has spoken falsely?” 

“T mean to use no harsh word,— but I think that Mr. Kennedy 
when troubled in his spirit looks at things gloomily, and puts meaning 
upon words which they should not bear.” 

“ And what has troubled his spirit?” 

“You must know that better than I can do, Lady Laura. I will tell 
you all that I can tell you. He invited me to his house and I would 
not go, because you had forbidden me. Then he asked me some ques- 
tions about you. Did I refuse because of you,—or of any thing that 
you had said? If I remember right, I told him that I did fancy that 
you would not be glad to see me,— and that therefore I would rather 
stay away. What was I to say?” 

“You should have said nothing.” 

“Nothing with him would have been worse than what I did say. 
Remember that he asked me the question point-blank, and that no 
reply would have been equal to an affirmation. I should have con- 
fessed that his suggestion was true.” 

“ He could not then have twitted me with your words.” 

“If I have erred, Lady Laura, and brought any sorrow on you, I am 
indeed grieved.” 

“Tt is all sorrow. There is nothing but sorrow. I have made up 
my mind to leave him?’ 

“Oh, Lady Laura!” 

“It is very bad,— but not so bad, I think, as the life I am now lead- 
ing. He has accused me , of what do you think? He says that 
you are my lover!” 

“ He did not say that,— in those words?” 

“ He said it in words which made me feel that I must part from him.” 

“ And how did you answer him?” 

“T would not answer him at all. If he had*come to me like a man, 
— not accusing me, but asking me,—I would have told him everything. 
And what was there to tell? I should have broken my faith to you in 
speaking of that scene at Loughlinter, but women always tell such 
stories to their husbands when their husbands are good to them, and 
true, and just. And it is well that they should be told. But to Mr. 
Kennedy I can tell nothing. He does not believe my word.” 

“Not believe you, Lady Laura.” 

“No! Because I did not blurt out to him all that story about your 
foolish duel,— because I thought it best to keep my brother’s secret, 
as long as there was a secret to be kept, he told me that I had,—lied 
to him!” 

“ What !— with that word?” 

“Yes,— with that very word. He is not particular about his words, 
when he thinks it necessary to express himself strongly. And he has 
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told me since that because of that he could never believe me again. 
How is it possible that a woman should live with such a man?” But 
why did she come to him with this story,— to him whom she had been 
accused of entertaining as a lover ;— to him who of all her friends was 
the last whom she should have chosen as the recipient for such a tale? 
Phineas as he thought how he might best answer her, with what words 
he might try to comfort her, could not but ask himself this question. 
“The moment that the word was out of his mouth,” she went on to 
say, “I resolved that I would tell you. The accusation is against you 
as it is against me, and is equally false to both. I have written to him, 
and there is my letter.” 

“ But you will see him again?” 

“No ;—I will go to my father’s house. I have already arranged it. 
Mr. Kennedy has my letter by this time, and I go from hence home 
with my father.” 

“Do you wish that I should read the letter?” 

“Yes,—certainly. I wish that you should read it. Should I ever 
meet him again, I shall tell him that you saw it.” 

They were now standing close upon the river’s bank, at a corner of 
the grounds, and, though the voices of people sounded near to them, 
they were alone. Phineas had no alternative but to read the letter, 
which was as follows :— 


“After what you have said to me it is impossible that I should re- 
turn to your house. I shall meet my father at the Duke of Omnium’s, 
and have already asked him to give me an asylum. It is my wish to 
remain wherever he may be, either in town or in the country. Should 
I change my purpose in this, and change my residence, I will not fail 
to let you know where I go and what I propase todo. You I think 
must have forgotten that I was your wife ; but I will never forget it. 

“You have accused me of having a lover. You cannot have ex- 
pected that I should continue to live with you after such an accusation. 
For myself I cannot understand how any man can have brought him- 
self to bring such a charge against his wife. Even had it been true, 
the accusation should not have been made by your mouth to my ears. 

“That it is untrue I believe you must be as well aware as myself. 
How intimate I was with Mr. Finn, and what were the limits of my 
intimacy with him you knew before I married you. After our marriage 
I encouraged his friendship till I found that there was something in it 
that displeased you,—and after learning that, I discouraged it. You 
have said that he is my lover, but you have probably not defined for 
yourself that word very clearly. You have felt yourself slighted be- 
cause his name has been mentioned with praise ;— and your jealousy 
has been wounded because you have thought that I have regarded him 
as in some way superior to yourself. You have never really thought 
that he was my lover,— that he spoke words to me which others might 
not hear, that he claimed from me aught that a wife may not give, that 
he received aught which a friend should not receive. The accusation 
has been a coward’s accusation. 

“T shall be at my father’s to-night, and to-morrow I will get 
you to let my servant bring to me such things as are my own,— my 
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clothes, namely, and desk, and a few books. She will know what I 
want. I trust you may be happier without a wife, than ever you have 
been with me. I have felt almost daily since we were married that 
you were a man who would have been happier without a wife than with 
one. 
“ Yours affectionately, 
“LaurA KENNEDY.” 


“Tt is at any-rate true,” she said, when Phineas had read the letter. 

“True! Doubtless it is true,” said Phineas, “except that I do not 
suppose he was ever really angry with me, or jealous, or anything of 
the sort,— because I got on well. It seems absurd even to think it.” 

“There is nothing too absurd for some men. I remember your tell- 
ing me that he was weak, and poor, and unworthy. I remember your 
saying so when I first thought that he might become my husband. I 
wish I had believed you when you told me so. I should not have 
made such a shipwreck of myself as I have done. That is all I had 
to say to you. After what has passed between us I did not choose that 
you should hear how I was separated from my husband from any lips 
but my own. I will go now and find papa. Do not come with me. I 
prefer being alone.” Then he was left standing by himself, looking 
down upon the river as it glided by. How would it have been with 
both of them if Lady Laura had accepted him three years ago, when 
she consented to join her lot with that of Mr. Kennedy, and had re- 
jected him? As he stood he heard the sound of music from the house, 
and remembered that he had come there with the one sole object of 
seeing Violet Effingham. He had known that he would meet Lady 
Laura, and it had been in his mind to break through that law of silence 
which she had imposed upon him, and once more to ask her to assist 
him,— to implore her for the sake of their old friendship to tell him 
whether there might yet be for him any chance of success. But in the 
interview which had just taken place it had been impossible for him to 
speak a word of himself or of Violet. To her, in her great desolation, 
he could address himself on no other subject than that of her own 
misery. But not the less when she was talking to him of her own sor- 
row, of her regret that she had not listened to him when in years past 
he had spoken slightingly of Mr. Kennedy, was he thinking of Violet 
Effingham. Mr. Kennedy had certainly mistaken the signs of things 
when he had accused his wife by saying that Phineas was her lover. 
Phineas had soon got over that early feeling ; and as far as he himself 
was concerned had never regretted Lady Laura’s marriage. 

He remained down by the water for a few minutes, giving Lady 
Laura time to escape, and then he wandered across the grounds to- 
wards the house. It was now about nine o’clock, and though there 
were still many walking about the grounds, the crowd of people were 
in the rooms. The musicians were ranged out on a verandah, so that 
their music might have been available for dancing within or without ; 
but the dancers had found the boards pleasanter than the lawn, and 
the Duke’s garden party was becoming a mere ball, with privilege for 
the dancers to stroll about the lawn between the dances. And in this 
respect the fun was better than at a ball,—that let the engagements 
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made for partners be what they might, they could always be broken 
with ease. No lady felt herself bound to dance with a cavalier who 
was displeasing to her ; and some gentlemen were left sadly in the 
lurch. Phineas felt himself to be very much in the lurch, even after 
he had discovered Violet Effingham standing up to dance with Lord 
Fawn. 

He bided his time patiently, and at last he found his opportunity. 
“ Would she dance with him?” She declared that she intended to dance 
no more, and that she had promised to be ready to return home with 
Lord Brentford before ten o’clock. “I have pledged myself not to be 
after ten,” she said, laughing. Then she put her hand upon his arm, 
and they stepped out upon the terrace together. “Have you heard 
anything?” she asked him, almost in a whisper. 

a Yes,” he said. “I have heard what you mean. I have heard it 
a .* 

“Ts it not dreadful?” 

“TI fear it is the best thing she can do. She has never been happy 
with him.” 

“But to be accused after that fashion— by her husband!” said 
Violet. “One can hardly believe it in these days. And of all women 
she is the last to deserve such accusation.” 

“The very last,” said Phineas, feeling that the subject was one upon 
which it was not easy for him to speak. 

“T cannot conceive to whom he can have alluded,” said Violet. 
Then Phineas began to understand that Violet had not heard the 
whole story ; but the difficulty of speaking was still very great. 

“Tt has been the result of ungovernable temper,” he said. 

“ But a man does not usually strive to dishonour himself because he 
is ina rage. And this man is incapable of rage. He must be cursed 
with one of those dark gloomy minds in which love always leads to 
jealousy. She will never return to him.” 

“One cannot say. In many respects it would be better that she 
should,” said Phineas. 

“She will never return to him,” repeated Violet,— “never. Would 
you advise her to do so?” 

“ How can I say? If one were called upon for advice, one would 
think so much before one spoke.” 

“T would not,— not for a minute. What! to be accused of that! 
How are a man and woman to live together after there have been such 
words been them? Poor Laura! What a terrible end to all her high 
hopes! Do you not grieve for her?” 

They were now at some distance from the house, and Phineas could 
not but feel that chance had been very good to him in giving him his 
opportunity. She was leaning on his arm, and they were alone, and 
she was speaking to him with all the familiarity of old friendship. “I 
wonder whether I may change the subject,” said he, “and ask you a 
word about yourself?” 

“What word?” she said sharply. 

“T have heard “ 





“ What have you heard?” 
“Simply this,— that you are not now as you were six months ago. 
Your marriage was then fixed for June.” 
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“Tt has been unfixed since then,” she said. 

“Yes ;—it has been unfixed. Iknowit. Miss Effingham, you will 
not be angry with me if I say that when I heard that it was so, some- 
thing of a hope,—no, I must not call it a hope,— something that 
longed to form itself into hope returned to my breast, and from that 
hour to this has been the only subject on which I have cared to think.” 

“ Lord Chiltern is your friend, Mr. Finn?” 

“ He is so, and I do not think that I have ever been untrue to my 
friendship for him.” 

“ He says that no man has ever had a truer friend. He will swear 
to that in all companies. And I, when it was allowed to me to swear 
with him, swore it too. As his friend, let me tell you one thing,— one 
thing which I would never tell to any other man,— one thing which I 
know I may tell you in confidence. You are a gentleman, and will not 
break my confidence? ” 

“T think I will not.” 

“TI know you will not, because you are a gentleman. I told Lord 


_ Chiltern in the autumn of last year that I loved him. And I did love 








him. I shall never have the same confession to make to another man. 
That he and I are not now,— on those loving terms,— which once ex- 
isted, can make no difference in that. A woman cannot transfer her 
heart. There have been things which have made me feel,— that I was 
perhaps mistaken,— in saying that I would be,— his wife. But I said 
so, and cannot now give myself to another. Here is Lord Brentford, and 
we will join him.” There was Lord Brentford with Lady Laura on his 
arm, very gloomy,— resolving on what way he might be avenged on 
the man who had insulted his daughter. He took but little notice of 


_ Phineas as he resumed his charge of Miss Effingham ; but the two 


ladies both wished him good-night. 

“ Good-night, Lady Laura,” said Phineas, standing with his hat in 
his hand,— “ good night, Miss Effingham.” Then he was alone,— 
quite alone. Would it not be well for him to go down to the bottom of 
the garden, and fling himself into the quiet river, so that there might 
be an end of him? Or would it not be better still that he should create 
for himself some quiet river of life, away from London, away from 
lords, and titled ladies, and fashionable squares, and the parties given 
by dukes, and the disappointments incident to a small man in attempt- 
ing to make for himself a career among big men? There had fre- 
quently been in the mind of this young man that there was something 
almost false in his own position,— that his life was a pretence, and that 
he would ultimately be subject to that ruin which always comes, sooner 
or later, on things which are false ; and now as he wandered alone 
about Lady Glencora’s gardens, this feeling was very strong within his 
bosom, and robbed him altogether of the honour and glory of having 
been one of the Duke of Omnium’s guests. 


(To be continued.) 
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“THEY DESIRE A BETTER COUNTRY.” 


I 


WOULD not if I could undo my past, 
Tho’ for its sake my future is a blank ; 
My past, for which I have myself to thank 
For all its faults and follies first and last. 
I would not cast anew the lot once cast, 
Or launch a second ship for one that sank, 
Or drug with sweets the bitterness I drank 
Or break by feasting my perpetual fast. 
I would not if I could: for much more dear 
Is one remembrance than a hundred joys, 
More than a thousand hopes in jubilee ; 
Dearer the music of one tearful voice 
That unforgotten calls and calls to me, 
“ Follow me here, rise up, and follow here.” 


II. 


What seekest thou far in the unknown land? 
In hope I follow joy gone on before, 
In hope and fear persistent more and more, 
As the dry cesert lengthens out its sand. 
Whilst day and night I carry in my hand 
The golden key to ope the golden door 
Of golden home ; yet mine eye weepeth sore 
For the long journey that must make no stand. 
And who is this that veiled doth walk with thee? 
Lo, this is Love that walketh at my right ; 
One exile holds us both, and we are bound 
To selfsame home-joys in the land of light. 
Weeping thou walkest with him ; weepeth he? — 
Some sobbing weep, some weep and make no sound. 


III. 


A dimness of a glory glimmers here 
Thro’ veils and distance from the space remote, 
A faintest far vibration of a note 
Reaches to us and seems to bring us near, 
Causing our face to glow with braver cheer, 
Making the serried mist to stand afloat, 
Subduing languor with an antidote, 
And strengthening love almost to cast out fear, 
Till for one moment golden city walls 
Rise looming on us, golden walls of home, 
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Light of our eyes until the darkness falls ; 
Then thro’ the outer darkness burdensome 
I hear again the tender voice that calls, 
“ Follow me hither, follow, rise, and come.” 








LITTLE BAREFOOT. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE COMPASSIONATE SISTER. 


HE house of the farmer of Rodel was now full of life. Little 
Barefoot, as she was henceforth called, knew how to do every- 
thing, and to endear herself at the same time to all. She instructed 
the young wife, who had come as a stranger to the house and to the 
village, in the usages of the place and the characters of the family, and 
taught her how to conform to them. She knew how to please the old 
farmer, who was apt to be perverse all day long, and who never could 
be satisfied because he had withdrawn so early from active life, im- 
pressing on his mind what a good daughter-in-law he had, only that 
she did not know how to show her best qualities ; and when the first 
child appeared, Amrei showed herself so happy at the event and so 
ready to meet every demand upon her, that all in the house were full 
of her praises. But it was only in the usual manner of such people: 
they were more prone to scold her for the slightest oversight than to 
praise her for any excellence. 

But Amrei never expected it. She knew so exactly when to take 
the child to its grandfather and when to take it away, that it was a 
pleasant sight to behold. When she showed the child’s first tooth to 
the farmer, he said: “I will give you a six-batzner piece, because you 
have given me a pleasure. But mind you, it is the one you stole from 
me at the wedding: now you may retain it with honor.” 

At the same time Marann was not forgotten ; it was certainly a diffi- 
cult undertaking to win her favor again. Marann wished to have noth- 
ing more to do with Little Barefoot, and her new mistress would not 
permit her to visit her, and especially forbade her to take the child, as 
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she feared the witch would do it an injury. It required great tact and 
patience to overcome this hostility, but yet she succeeded. Yes, Little 
Barefoot even induced the farmer of Rodel himself several times to 
visit Black Marann. This was pronounced by the whole village to be 
areal miracle. But these visits were soon discontinued, for Black 
Marann said: “I shall soon be seventy years old, and have attained 
that age without the friendship of a rich farmer ; it’s no longer worth 
my while to change my habits.” 

Dami naturally went often to see his sister, but the young farmer 
did not permit it long, saying not without reason, it would result in his 
being obliged to provide for this grown-up boy ; he could allow no one 
to stay in his house without he was doing a servant’s work. He there- 
fore forbade Dami’s visits except on Sunday afternoon. Dami in the 
meantime had seen enough to desire to live in so rich and plentiful a 
house ; his mouth watered to get there, even if only as a stable-boy. 
The life of a stone-mason was too hungry a one for him. Little Bare- 
foot opposed him strongly ; he ought to recollect that he was now at 
his second trade, and that he ought to stick to it ; that it was bad for 
a man to be always taking up something new, thinking he would suc- 
ceed ; one must stick to a thing, otherwise he will come to naught. 
Dami was pacified for a time, and so great was the involuntary estima- 
tion of Little Barefoot in the village, and so natural the idea that she 
should provide for her brother, that he was always called “ Little Bare- 
foot’s Dami,” as if he were not her brother but her son, and yet he was 
a head taller than she, and acted as if he was entirely independent of 
her. Indeed he. often said it was very hard that he was held in less 
estimation than she, because he had not her gift of speech. He was 
always telling his sister of his discontent with himself and his occupa- 
tion. She bore it patiently, and although he was always telling the 
people that she was under his control, she only won on that account 
more respect and esteem in their eyes. For every one said, how noble 
it was of Little Barefoot to help her brother, and she rose still higher 
in their opinion because he treated her badly, while she cared for him 
like a mother. She sewed and washed for him in the evenings, so that 
he was one of the neatest men in the village, and she took two pairs 
of shoes which she had received as part of her wages at the end of the 
half-year to the shoemaker, and paid him something in addition that 
he might make ones that would fit Dami. She herself went always 
barefooted, and was only occasionally seen with shoes on upon a Sun- 
day when she went to church. It troubled her greatly that Dami had 
become the common butt of the village. She spoke to him sharply 
about it, that he ought not to allow it, but he told her that she ought 
to stop the people and not speak to him, as he could not prevent it. 
That could not be done, and Dami inwardly did not object to being 
treated as a fool; it mortified him indeed at times when any one 
laughed at him, especially when the children jeered at him, but it 
troubled him still more if he was not noticed at all; he would then act 
the fool worse than ever, and expose himself to general derision. 

Little Barefoot on the other hand was in danger of becoming the 
recluse which Marann always wished her to be. She had attached 
herself to but one playmate, the daughter of the charcoal-burner Mat, 
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but she had gone years ago to work in a factory at Elsasz, and she 
heard no more of her. Little Barefoot lived so within herself, that she 
was never counted among the young people of the village ; she was 
always friendly and talkative with those of her age, but her real play- 
mate was Black Marann. It was from this very reason of her living so 
apart from the rest that she had no influence over Dami’s behavior, 
who, although jeered at and ridiculed, could never bear to be without 
company, or stay alone with his sister. 

But Dami now suddenly cast off his bonds, and going one fine Sun- 
day to see his sister, showed her the earnest money which he had 
received, for he had hired himself to a cattle-dealer of Hirlingen. 

“If you had told me of it,” Little Barefoot said, “I knew a better 
place for you. I would have given you a letter to the farmer of Land- 
fried’s wife, in Allgau, where you would have been treated like one of 


the family.” 

* Hg son that,” said Dami, harshly; “she has been nearly thir- 
teen Wits owing me a pair of leather breeches, which she promised 
me. Don’t you recollect? It was at the time when we were small, and 
thought that when we knocked at the door our father and mother would 
open it. Don’t tell me about the Landfried woman. Who knows 
whether she still thinks of us, or whether she is indeed alive?” 

“Yes, she is still living, for she is a connection of the people where 
I am staying, and they often speak of her. She has married off all 
her children except the son, who will get the farm.” 

“You are only trying to run down my new service,” Dami com- 
plained ; “and you tell me that I might have ‘got a better one. Is 
that right?” His voice trembled. 

“ Oh, do not always be so faint-hearted,” said Little Barefoot. “Am 
I saying anything against your situation? Yougare always acting as if 
the geese were biting you. I only advise you again to stay at the place 
you have taken,— make up your mind to remain there. It comes to 
nothing if, like a cuckoo, you sleep every night on a new tree. I, too, 
could have got other places, but I would not, and I have brought 
myself to like the place where I am. Kecollect that he who every 
moment jumps into another situation will be treated like a stranger. ; 
people know that he will not be in the house by to-morrow, and they 
therefore treat him as if they should never see him again.” 

“T don’t want your sermons,” said Dami, and was about to depart 
in anger. “Towards me you always act harshly, while you always 
make yourself pleasant enough to the world.” 

“Tt is just because you are my brother,” said Little Barefoot, 
smiling. 

She now succeeded in quieting her brother, and said: “ Listen. An 
idea occurs to me, but you must first be good, for the coat must not 
cover a bad heart. The farmer of Rodel still has the clothes of our 
father ; you are now grown up, they will just fit you. It will cause 
you to be respected if you appear on the farm well dressed ; for your 
fellow servants will see your good origin, and that you have had care- 
ful parents.” 

This was obvious to Dami, and Little Barefoot, after much opposi- 
tion, brought the old farmer to consent, for he did not wish to surren- 
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der the clothes. He gave them to Dami himself, and Little Barefoot 
then took Dami to her room and insisted upon his putting on the coat 
and vest at once ; he resisted, but what she had once made up her 
mind to, had to bedone. The hat alone he would not have forced on 
him ; and when he had the coat on, she said, laying her hand on his 
shoulder : 

“So, now you are my brother and my father, and the coat will appear 
in the field again with a new man in it. Recollect, Dami, that you 
have the most honorable garb that the world can give; honor it, and 
be as fine a man in it as our father was.” 

She could speak no longer, and laying her head upon her brother’s 
shoulder, her tears trickled down on the clothes. 

“ You call me faint-hearted,” said Dami, consolingly, “ but you are a 
great deal more so yourself.” 

Little Barefoot was certainly very susceptible, but she at the 
same time the strength and light-heartedness of a child. es as 
Marann had described her when she first saw her sleeping, “waking 
and sleeping, laughing and crying followed each other closely. She 
was easily and quickly affected, but was also quickly over it. 

She continued to cry. 

“You make my heart heavy,” Dami complained, “and it is already 
heavy enough, because I must leave home and go among strangers. 
You ought rather to cheer me up; but as you are now doing, you a 

“ A good resolution is the best comforter,” said Little Barefoot ; “ it 
does not make you low-spirited. But you are right, your troubles are 
great enough, and a feather’s weight might bear you down. But come, 
I will now see what the sun has to say at the reappearance of the 
father. No, I did not mean to say that. Come; you must already 
guess where we are @®oing, and where we must bid good-bye ; for if 
you were to go but an hour’s walk, you would be out of the neighbor- 
hood, and we would have to say good-bye there. It is very hard for 
me not to have you with me any more,— no, I mean that I shall not 
be with you any more ; I do not rule you as people sayI do. Yes, yes, 
old Marann is right ; to be alone is a great thing,— alone is a great 
word, you can never learn what is in it. As long as you were only 
across the way, although I often did not see you for eight days, what 
did it matter? I could get you at any minute, and that is as good as 
being together ; but now! Well, it is not out of the world. But I beg 
you, be careful of yourself, lest you get an injury. If you tear any- 
thing, send it to me, I will still darn and patch for you. Now come, 
let us go to the churchyard.” 

Dami declined again, with the pretext that he was already sad 
enough, and did not wish to be made more so. Little Barefoot here 
also won her point. He took off his father’s clothes again, and Little 
Barefoot packed them in the bag which had served her once as a 
cloak when she was goose-keeper, and upon which there still was the 
name of her father. But she adjured Dami to return the bag at the 
very first opportunity. 

The brother and sister started together. A wagon from Hirlin- 
gen was driving through the village. Dami called after it, and quickly 
had his bundle on it. He then went hand in hand with his sister out 
of the village ; and she, seeking to cheer him, said: 
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“ Do you recollect the riddle I once gave you near the oven?” 

“No.” 

“Think a moment. What is the best thing about the bake oven? 
Don’t you remember it ?” 

“ No.” 

“The best thing about the bake oven is, that it don’t eat bread 
itself.” 

“Yes, yes, you can be merry, you are going to stay at home.” 

“Tt is your own doing, and you can be merry too, if you wish to.” 

She accompanied her brother as far as the wild pear tree on the 
alder-meadow, when she said: 

“ Here let us say good-bye. God protect you, and may you fear 
nothing.” 

She shook him gravely by the hand, and Dami went in the direction 
of Hirlingen, and Little Barefoot towards the village. It was only at 
the foot of the hill, when Dami could see her no more, that she ven- 
tured to lift her aprer and wipe away the tears which rolled down her 
cheeks, saying aloud to herself: 

“God pardon me. for what I said about being alone. I thank Thee 
that Thou hast given mea brother. Only grant him to me as long as 
I live.” 

When she returned to the village, it seemed to her as if deserted ; 
and when in the twilight she was rocking to sleep the children of the 
farmer, she could not bring a single song to her lips,— she who always 
sang like a lark. Her mind was busy with where her brother now was, 
what they were saying to him, how they would receive him, and yet she 
could not bring it at all clearly before her. She would have liked to have 
hastened there, and told the people how good he was, and that they ought 
also be good to him ; but she-comforted herself again with the reflection 
that no one ought to do everything for another. And she hoped that 
it would do him good to help himself. 

As it was already night, she went to her chamber, washed herself, 
braided her hair anew, and dressed herself as if it were morning, and 
began as it were a new day. 

As all were asleep, she went over again to see Black Marann, and 
sat without light at her bedside for an hour in her dark room. They 
spoke of the strange feeling of having one of your family far from you, 
out in the world ; and it was only when Marann had fallen asleep that 
Little Barefoot glided away, But she first took the pail and brought 
water for Marann, and fixed the wood on the hearth so that it would 
be all ready to kindle in the morning. Then at last she went home. 

What is the charity worth that consists in alms alone? Something 
foreign, which soon leaves the hand into which it is given. How much 
nobler is it to devote a part of your own life, especially when that is 
all you have to give. Little Barefoot gave her hours of rest, her liberty 
on Sunday —she sacrificed everything to Black Marann. She sub- 
mitted, beside, to her scolding and peevishness when she had done 
anything which was contrary to the custom or habits of the recluse ; 
and it never occurred to her either to think or to say: how can you 
scold me and abuse me for what I am doing for you. Indeed, she 
scarcely knew any longer that she was doing it. It was only on Sunday 
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evenings, when she was sitting quietly with the recluse in the front of 
her house, and had heard for the thousandth time how handsome John 
used to look on Sunday, and as she heard the young men and girls 
walking through the village and singing their songs,— it was only then 
that she became partly conscious that she was sitting here and sacri- 
ficing her pleasures. She would then sing softly to herself the songs 
which are sung by the travelling journeymen at their re-unions ; but 
when she looked at Marann she would stop; she would then go on 
thinking how much better it was that Dami was no longer in the village. 
He was now no longer the common butt, and when he returned he 
would certainly be a young man who would command their respect. 

During the winter nights, when they were singing and spinning in 
the house at the farmer’s, Little Barefoot was allowed to join in; and 
although she had a clear and full voice, she was almost always obliged 
to sing second. Rosel, the unmarried sister of the farmer, who was 
about a year older than Little Barefoot, always sang first, and it was 
considered as a matter of course that even her voice should be sub- 
ordinate. Rosel, a sharp and haughty girl, always regarded and treated 
her as the drudge of the house ; it is true she did so less before others 
than in private. While Little Barefoot was respected by the whole 
village, because she was so industrious a housekeeper at the farmer’s 
and kept everything in order, it became Rosel’s chief object to boast 
before every one of what patience she exercised towards Little Bare- 
foot, how the stain of having kept geese clung to her, and that she 
regarded it as a work of charity to keep her from appearing to the 
world as she really was. 

An especial object of attack, and of ridicule not always very refined, 
were Little Barefoot’s shoes. But in spite of this she always went 
barefooted, except in the dead of winter, when she wore the cut-down 
boots of the farmer. Yet she received the usual pair of shoes with 
her half-yearly wages ; but they stood untouched in her chamber, and 
Little Barefoot continued to gg about as proudly as if she had them 
all on at the same time. 

Six pairs of shoes stood there in a row, which had been given her 
since Dami had gone to service at the cattle raiser’s. The shoes were 
stuffed out with hay, and from time to time she greased them in order 
to keep them soft. Little Barefoot had now grown up, not very tall, 
but robust and well formed. She was poorly dressed, but always clean 
and neat,— for neatness is the ornament of poverty ; it costs nothing, 
yet cannot be purchased. It was only because the farmer considered 
it due to the dignity of his house, that she dressed herself better on 
Sundays, in order to appear among the people; but then she would 
quickly undress again, and sit with Black Marann in her everyday 
clothes ; or she would stand by her flowers, which, planted in old pots, 
were cultivated before her dormer window. Her carnations, yellow 
violets and rosemarys all flourished, and although she had cut off many 
shoots from them to plant on the graves of her parents, yet they all 
grew with redoubled luxuriance, and the carnations swayed their ten- 
drils almost down to the verandah which ran around the house. The 
far-projecting straw roof of the house formed an excellent shelter for 
the flowers, and when Little Barefoot was at home in summer, there 
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was not a warm rain that fell but she carried her flowers into the garden, 
to let them enjoy the rain close to their mother earth. There was one 
little rosemary plant which Little Barefoot used to take with her to the 
alder meadow. This little flower especially had grown up finely, like 
a small tree ; and she would often clap her hands together over it as 
she said musingly: 

“If a relation of mine is ever married — Dami for instance — then 
I will wear a blossom from you.” Another thought came in her mind, 
at which she blushed deeply as she bent over it and inhaled its odor ; 
she breathed as it were a perfume of the future. With wild haste she 
hid the rosemary among the larger plants, that she might see it no 
more, and then closed the window, for a storm was coming up. 

“The cattle-dealer’s house at Hirlingen is afire!” was shouted be- 
low. The engine was brought out, and Little Barefoot rode off on it 
with the firemen. 

“My Dami, my Dami!” she cried to herself. But was it not day? 
and in the daytime no one could be hurt ata fire. And she was right. 
For when they came near Hirlingen the house was already burned 
down, but they saw Dami standing in an orchard by the road. He 
was just tying up two beautiful and noble roans, while the cows, oxen 
and cattle were running about in wild confusion. 

They stopped, and Little Barefoot got down, and with a “God be 
praised that nothing has happened to you,” she hastened towards her 
brother. He did not answer a word, but kept both his hands about 
the neck of one of the horses. 

“What is the matter? Why do you not speak? Have you been 
hurt?” 

“T? No; but the fire has ——” 

“What is it?” 

“All my things have been burned up,— my clothes and my little bit 
of money. I have nothing left but what I have on.” 

“And were father’s clothes burned too?” 

“Were they fireproof?” said Dami angrily. “ Don’t ask such foolish 
questions.” 

Little Barefoot felt like crying at the rude treatment of her brother, 
but she soon instinctively felt that misfortune very often makes one at 
first harsh, cross and quarrelsome. She therefore said: 

“God be thanked that your life is saved. It is true that in losing 
your father’s clothes you have lost something that you can never re- 
gain ; but yet they must have come to an end at some time, in one way 
or another.” 

“All your chatter is stuff,” said Dami, still caressing the horse. 
“ Here I stand now, as if forsaken of God. Why, if these horses could 
speak they would talk differently. But I was born for nothing else 
than misfortune. But the good I do is nothing, and yet a 

He could speak no further, his voice choked. 

“ What has happened, then?” 

“ Here are all the horses, the cows and oxen. Yes, we have not lost 
anything except the swine. Look at that horse. He tore my shirt 
while. I was taking him out of the stable. But this horse did not 
hurt me at all; he knows me. You know me, don’t you?” said he, 
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addressing the horse. “Don’t we know each other?” The horse 
laid his head across the neck of the other and gazed at Dami, who 
continued : 

“ And when I told the farmer with joy that I had saved all the cattle, 
he said: that it was useless, as they had all been well insured, that he 
would rather have had the money for them. But I thought to myself : 
is it nothing for all the innocent cattle to die? is it nothing if he gets 
the money for them? is life then worth nothing? The farmer must 
have guessed what was passing my mind, for he asked me: you surely 
have saved your clothes and things? And when I answered: no, no, 
not a thread, I ran at once to the stable, and he said: you are a fool. 
Why? said I. You are insured, and if the cattle were to be paid for, 
my clothes also ought to be. They are clothes which I received from 
my dead father ; and, besides, fourteen guilders, my watch and pipe. 
He then said : Pshaw ! my things are insured, not those of my servants. 
I said: that will be seen, and I will take it to the courts. He replied: 
you can leave at once. Whoever goes to law has given warning. I in- 
tended giving you a couple of guilders, but now you shan’t get a cop- 
per. Now take yourself off. . . . And here I am now, and I think I 
ought to take this horse away with me; I have saved his life, and he 
is so fond of me. But, do you see, I have never learned to steal, and 
yet I do not know how to help myself, and it would be better for me to 
drown myself. I shall never be anything, or have anything.” 

“ But I have, and will help you.” 

“No; I will feed on you no longer, and you ought not to be served 

so.” 
Little Barefoot succeeded in comforting her brother, and persuaded 
him to go home with her ; but they had scarcely gone a hundred steps 
when something came trotting behind them. The horse had torn itself 
loose and was following Dami, and he was obliged to drive back the 
animal he loved so much by throwing stones at him. 

Dami was ashamed of his bad luck, and did not wish to be seen by 
any one. As he could not conceal his misfortune, and feared that he 
would be jeered at about it, he hid himself. 

He stopped at the edge of the village. Black Marann gave him a 
coat which had belonged to her husband. Dami had an unconquer- 
able aversion to putting it on, but Little Barefoot, who before had re- 
garded her father’s coat as a sacred thing, found now just as many rea- 
sons to prove that a coat is nothing in itself, and that it did not matter 
who had worn it before. 

The charcoal-burner, who lived near Black Marann, took Dami to 
assist him in his wood cutting and coal burning. This retired life was 
verg congenial to Dami; he intended only to remain at it until he 
should become a soldier, and then he would enter the service as a sub- 
stitute, and for life ; in a soldier’s life there is justice and order, and 
there no one has brother or sister or his own house, and is supplied 
with clothes and food and drink, and if war comes, a soldier’s glori- 
ous death is better than any other. 

That was what Dami said one day in the moss-spring forest, when 
Little Barefoot came down to the charcoal kiln, bringing him thither 
meal and tobacco. She often tried to teach him, besides the usual 
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diet of the charcoal-burner, which consisted of bread fried in grease, 
to make the food, which he prepared himself, more palatable ; but Dami 
would not do it, he was satisfied with it just as it was ; he continued to 
eat his bad food, although he might have had better, and he indulged 
himself generally in very careless habits until he should be dressed 
up as asoldier. Little Barefoot opposed this constant looking forward 
into the future while the present moment was being lost. She wished 
to impart energy to Dami, who enjoyed being idle and at the same 
time pitied himself; he seemed to be perfectly satisfied with the de- 
cline of his prospects. It was with difficulty that Little Barefoot suc- 
ceeded in making him buy, from his earnings, an axe for himself ; and it 
was indeed the axe of his father which the charcoal-burner had bought 
at the auction. 

She often returned with deep anxiety from the forest, but it never 
continued long ; her hopeful and lively temper burst involuntarily from 
her lips in gay songs, and one who did not know her, would have thought 
that she had not a trouble on her mind. The joy which sprang from 
an unconscious feeling that she was fully and untiringly doing her duty, 
and acts of kindness besides to Black Marann and Dami, gave her 
an expression of constant cheerfulness. In the whole house no one 
could laugh as heartily as Little Barefoot, and the old farmer said that her 
laugh sounded likea plover’s note. And as she was always obliging and 
respectful to him, he gave her to understand that he would remember 
her in his will. She cared for and placed little dependence on this ; 
she expected no reward which she had not a right to ask for, and every 
good act of hers was done out of kindness of heart and without hope 
of remuneration. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
SACK AND AXE, 


Tue house of the cattle-dealer was built up anew, and more hand- 
somely than before ; the winter came on, and with it the conscription. 
But never did any one display such affliction over an unfortunate ticket, 
as Dami did when he drew a blank. He was in despair ; and Little 
Barefoot felt the blow with equal force, for the position of soldier had 
appeared to her as an excellent means to animate Dami’s sluggish 
nature. Still she said to him: 

“Take this as a sign that you must act the man for yourself. For 
you are always behaving like a small child, who cannot eat of itself but 
must be fed.” 

“You are always casting it up to me that I live off you.” 

“No, I do not mean that. Do not be so despondent, do not always 
stand still. Who would do anything for me, either good or bad? 
You must act for yourself.” 

“Oh, I will do that too, I will go far to do it,’ said Dami. He 
did not tell her for a long time what he had in mind, but he went with 
unusual erectness through the village, spoke freely with every one, and 
worked diligently in the forest at the wood-cutter’s. He had his father’s 
axe, and with it almost the power with which it had been formerly 
wielded. 
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When Little Barefoot met him once in the beginning of spring, on his 
return from the moss-spring forest, he said to her, taking his axe from 
his shoulder: “ Where do you think this is going?” 

“Into the wood,” she answered ; “ but it won’t go of itself, unless 
some one drives it.” 

“You are right ; but it is going with your brother, and there will be 
chopping in all directions, and the trees will crack like loaded cannons ; 
and you will hear nothing of it, or if you do, no one else in this place 
will.” 

“T do not understand a bit of all that,” answered she. “I am too 
old for riddles ; speak plainly.” 

“ Yes, I am going to my uncle in America.” 

“ Ah, are you going to start to-day?” said Little Barefoot, banter- 
ingly. “Do you know what the mason Martin cried to his mother 
who was at the window: Mother, throw me down a clean handkerchief, 
I am going to take a walk to America. Those who are so ready to fly 
off, we always find at home.” 

“You will soon see how long I will stay,” said Dami, and without 
saying more, he entered the house of the charcoal-burner. Little 
Barefoot tried to make light of Dami’s ridiculous plan, but she could 
not succeed ; she felt that there was something earnest about it ; and that 
very night, when all the rest had gone to bed, she hastened to her 
brother, and told him once for all that she would not go with him. 
She thought she would subdue him at once, but Dami said curtly: “I 
am not grown fast to you.” His plans became still more decided. 

Little Barefoot was thrown into the state of doubt in which she had 
once before been in her childhood ; but she did not now speak to the 
mountain ash, as if it could give her an answer, and all her considera- 
tions came to this conclusion: “ He is right to go, and I am also right to 
remain here.” She rejoiced particularly that Dami could take so decided 
a step; it was an evidence of manliness ; and although it was a sorrow- 
ful thought to her, to live hereafter perhaps alone in the wide world, yet 
she considered it right that her brother should go forth with a cour- 
ageous spirit. Still she did not altogether believe him. The next 
evening she waited for him and said: 

“Don’t speak to any one of your plan of emigration, or they will 
laugh at you if you do not carry it out.” 

“ You are right,” said Dami ; “but not on that account. I am not 
afraid of committing myself in the eyes of others; as sure as I have 
five fingers on this hand, so surely I will go before the cherries are 
ripe, even if I have to steal my way to accomplish it. Only one thing 
grieves me,—that I must go off without serving the cattle-dealer a 
trick that he will remember his whole life long.” 

“That shows a bad and wicked heart, to go off with feelings of re- 
venge,” said Little Barefoot, warmly. ‘“ There, over there, rest our par- 
ents ; come with me to their graves and say that again if you can. Do you 
know who is the most worthless person? He whoruins himself. Give 
me that axe ; you are no longer worthy to place your hand where my 
father had his, if you do not instantly uproot this thought from your 
mind. Give me the axe! No one shall have it who speaks of stealin 
and murder. - Give me the axe, or I do not know what I shall do.” 
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Dami said dejectedly: “It was only a notion. Believe me, I did 
not intend it. I could not have done it either ; but as they are always 
sneering at me, I thought it would be good for once to break out and 
pay them back. But you are right. See, if you wish, I will go this 
very night to the cattle-dealer, and tell him that I have no wicked 
thoughts against him.” 

“You need not do that, that is again too much the other way ; but 
since you have come to a decision, I will help you as much as I can.” 

“ The best. thing that you could do would be to go with me.” 

“No, that I cannot do. I know not why, but I cannot. But I have 
not bound myself by oath; if you write me that everything is going 
on well at my uncle’s, I will come afterwards. But to go thus intoa 
fog, not knowing whither . . . . I do not like to change, and I find it 
je comfortable where Iam. Now let us consider how you are to get 
re) Nog 

It is a peculiarity of many emigrants, and is an evidence of the dark 
side of human nature in general, and of the condition of our father- 
land in particular, that many of them before departing gratify a lawless 
vengeance ; and with many others, the first thing they do in the new 
world is to write to the courts of justice in the old world, informing 
against violators of the law who have remained at home. 

Many frightful instances of this had occurred in the neighborhood, 
and it was on this account that Little Barefoot’s anger was so strongly 
aroused, because her brother wished to join himselt to this class of 
outlaws. She was therefore greatly rejoiced at having overcome Dami’s 
bad intentions ; for sweeter than all benevolence, is the knowledge of 
having led another back from the path of error and crime. 

With her natural clearness of mind she reviewed the situation. The 
wife of her uncle had written to her sister that he was doing well, and 
she thus knew where he was. 

Dami’s savings were small, and her own would not go very far. 
Dami said that the community must make him a certain contribution ; 
but his sister would not permit it, saying that would be the last resource, 
after everything else had failed. She did not say what she was going 
to do. Her first thought was to write to the farmer of Landfried’s 
wife for assistance ; but she did not know how such a begging letter 
would affect a rich woman like her, who perhaps had not the ready 
money ; she next thought of the farmer of Rodel, who had promised 
to remember her in his will ; he should now give her what he designed 
for her, even if it should be less. Then it occurred to her that perhaps 
the cattle-dealer, who was prosperous again, might contribute. She 
said nothing of all this to Dami; she looked over his clothes; with 
much trouble she succeeded in buying on credit from Black Marann a 
piece of her accumulated linen, which she cut out and sewed up that 
very night. All these decided preparations almost made Dami tremble. 
He had acted as if his scheme of emigration was a fixed determination, 
and he felt now as if he were compelled to carry it out with the firmness 
of his sister. Yes, his sister almost appeared hard-hearted to him, as 
if she were urging him off to get rid of him. He did not venture to 
say this plainly, but he knew how to show himself dissatisfied in every 
way. Little Barefoot understood this as the disinclination to leave, 
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which makes little trifles objects of importance, in order to escape from 
a decision and yet at the same time have an excuse. She went first 
of all to the old farmer of Rodel, and desired him to give her at once 
the legacy which he had so long promised her. 

The old farmer said: “ Why are you so pressing? Can you not 
wait? What is the matter?” 

“ Nothing, but I cannot wait.” She then told him she was about to 
fit out her brother, who was going to America. This was an excellent 
opportunity for the old farmer; he could now play off his stinginess 
as magnanimity and wise foresight, and he made it clear to Little 
Barefoot that he would not give her now a red copper; he would 
not be guilty of causing her to strip herself for her brother. She 
begged him to intercede with the cattle-dealer ; to this he was finally 
persuaded, and he made much of it, that he should condescend to go 
to a stranger to beg for another stranger ; but he put it off from day 
to day, until, at last, as she gave him no rest, he set out. As 
might have been anticipated, he returned with empty hands, for the 
cattle-dealer’s inquiry naturally was, what the Rodel farmer was going 
to give. And as he answered at once that he was not going to give 
anything at present, it had, of course, the effect of bringing the cattle- 
dealer to the same conclusion. Little Barefoot complained of this 
hard-heartedness to Black Marann, who cried out: “ Yes, that is the 
way with mankind! If one should jump to-morrow into the water and 
they should draw him out dead, every one would say, If he had only 
told me what he needed, I would have willingly have given it him and 
helped him. What would I not give if I could restore him to life again ! 
But to keep him alive — for that there was not a hand raised.” 

In this matter Little Barefoot, from taking the whole weight upon 
herself, learned to bear it easily. “You must depend on yourself 
alone,” became her motto, and instead of yielding to the pressure of 
obstacles, she became stronger and more able to overcome them. 
She collected and turned into money all she had, and the rich necklace 
which she had received from the farmer of Landfried’s wife found its way 
to the widow of the old churchwarden, who solaced her widowhood by 
the rich profits of pawnbroking. The ducats, too, which Severin had 
thrown after her in the churchyard, were now reclaimed, and she urgent- 
ly pressed upon the old farmer to obtain from the town-council, of which 
he was a member, a certain contribution for the emigration of Dami. 
With the public money he was very noble and liberal. Yet Little Bare- 
foot was horror-struck, when she learned in a few days that the town- 
council gave their unanimous consent, on the stipulation only that Dami 
would surrender his right of citizenship in the village. That was a mat- 
ter of course, and should have been expected ; but since it was made a 
condition, it became a bugbear — never again to have the right of a 
home in the village! She said nothing to Dami of her thoughts, and he 
appeared to be in good spirits. Black Marann particularly talked a 
great deal to him, for she would have liked to have sent the whole vil- 
lage abroad in order to get intelligence of her son. She now firmly 
believed that John had crossed the ocean. For Crow-Zach had told 
her that the sea, the treacherous ocean was the cause of her being 
unable to weep for him, if he were on the other side. 
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Little Barefoot obtained permission from her mistress to accompany 
her brother, when he went to the city to settle with the agent the terms of 
his passage. How astonished were they when they heard there, that this 
had already been done. The town-council had arranged it, and Dami 
enjoyed the privilege of the poor with its corresponding obligations. 
He was required to subscribe, on the ship before she sailed, a certifi- 
cate, and only then was the money paid down. 

Sorrowfully the brother and sister returned to the village, and silent- 
ly they entered it. Dami was overcome with affliction, because he was 
obliged to do what he had said, and Little Barefoot felt the deepest 
grief because her brother was, as it were, driven away. When they came 
to the boundary, Dami addressed the sign-post upon which stood the 
names of the village and districts : 

“You there! God bless you! You do not point out my home any 
longer, and all the people are as little to me as you are.” 

Little Barefoot wept, but she determined that this should be the last 
time before Dami’s departure, and that she would not weep even then. 
She kept her word. The people in the village said that Little Bare- 
foot could have no heart in her body, for her eyes did not moisten at 
her brother’s departure, and the people would have liked to have seen 
her tears. What do they concern themselves about those who mourn 
in secret? Little Barefoot preserved a rigid composure. Only just be- 
fore his departure she neglected her duty for the first time ; she slight- 
ed her work and was always at his side ; she patiently bore Rosel’s 
scolding, saying: “ You are right.” But still she was always running 
to her brother, she would not lose a moment while he was with her. 
It appeared to her every moment as if she could give him some im- 
portant advice, something that would be useful to him through life, and 
it pained her that she could only say commonplace things. Yes, she 
even went so far as to quarrel with him. 

Oh, these hours of parting, how they afflict the heart, how they 
compress into a moment all the past and the future, so that one knows 
not how to begin, and all must be expressed by a glance, by a touch! 

Yet Amrei succeeded in giving alittle parting advice. As she counted 
over the linen before her brother, she said: “These are good and clean 
shirts, keep yourself good and cleanin them.” And as she packed every 
thing in the large sack upon which the name of her father was still vis- 
ible, she said : “ Bring it back again with you, full of shining gold. You 
will then see how quickly they will restore you your rights of citizen- 
ship, and the farmer Rodel’s Rosel will jump over seven heuses to get 
at you.” And as she laid her father’s axe in the large chest she said: 
“How smooth your handle is! How often it has slipped through my 
father’s hand, and I think I still feel his hand upon it. Now take this 
as your motto: Sack and Axe. Work and gather in ; that is the best 
thing any one can do, and then you will always be healthy, merry, and 
fortunate. God protect you, and say often to yourself: Sack and Axe. 
I will also say it often myself, and that will be our watchword and signal 
when we are far, far apart, till you write or come to take me, or what- 
ever may be the case, as God wills. Sack and axe! That contains 
everything. In that you can compress all your aspirations, and all that 
you gain,” 
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When Dami was sitting on the wagon she took his hand, which she 
did not release until he at last dreve off. She cried after him with a 
clear voice: “Sack and Axe! Don’t forget that!” He looked back 
and nodded, and — disappeared. 





CHAPTER IX. 
AN UNBIDDEN GUEST. 


“PraIseD be America!” cried the watchman, to the delight of all, 
many nights when he called the hour, instead of the usual “ Praised 
be God!” Crow-Zach, who, although he was not of much importance 
himself, was very fond of abusing the poor in certain company, said 
one Sunday after church was over,—it was in the afternoon, on the 
long bench in front of the Woodcock inn: “Columbus was a true 
savior. From what evils does it not relieve everybody? Yes, America 
is the garbage tub of the old world. Everything is thrown into it 
which can no longer be used in the kitchen,— kraut, and turnips, and 
all kinds of refuse. And that is still good enough eating for those who 
live in the pens behind the house, and understand the French ov, oui.” 

From the poverty of topics, Dami’s emigration was naturally the 
subject of discourse. Whoever belonged to the community praised 
the wisdom of the town-council for having delivered them from a man 
who would have certainly been in the future a burden to them. For 
he who drives around from trade to trade, drives at last to ruin. 

There were of course plenty of good-natured people to tell Little 
Barefoot what people said about her brother, and how he was ridiculed. 
But she laughed at them ; and when a beautiful letter, marked Bremen, 
came from Dami— one could hardly have believed that he could com- 
pose so elegantly,— then she triumphed before the eyes of the people, 
reading it often aloud. But she was sorrowful to have lost such a 
brother forever. She reproached herself with not having encouraged 
and assisted him enough ; for it was now evident what a clever young 
man he was, and at the same time so good. He who had wished to 
take farewell of all in the village as he had of the sign-post at the 
boundary line, now filled almost a whole sheet with greetings to differ- 
ent persons: this one was spoken of as “dear fellow,” another as 
“ good-natured,” and another “that honest man ;” and Little Barefoot 
obtained much praise wherever she delivered these messages. At the 
same time she would always point to the place and say: “See, there 
it is written.” 

Little Barefoot was for a time silent and meditative ; she seemed to 
repent of having let her brother go away without her. Formerly she 
was always singing, in the stable or the barn, or the kitchen or in the 
chambers, and when she went forth with a sickle over her shoulders 
and a grass-cloth under her arm ; but now she was quiet. She seemed 
to repress her song with an effort. But there was a time when she 
sang. In the evening, when she was putting the children to sleep, 
she sang without ceasing, even after the children were long sound 
asleep. She would then hasten to Black Marann, and provide her 
with wood and water, and everything she needed. 
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On Sunday afternoon, when all were enjoying themselves, she would 
often sit silent and unmoved before the door of the house, and look 
out into the world and the sky, seeing how the birds flew, and dream- 
ing to herself about Dami, where he was, and how he was getting on ; 
and then she would look with fixed gaze for a long time on a leaning 
plow or a chicken scratching in the sand. When a wagon drove 
through the village, she would look up and say, half aloud: “ That is 
driving to some one! There is no one coming to me over all the roads 
in the world, there is no one thinking of me ; and yet, do I not belong 
here?” It always appeared to her as if she were expecting some one, 
and her heart beat quicker if any one approached. And involuntarily 
she sang: 


“The rivulets of all the earth, 

Each has its course to run, 

But a lover to move my heart 
Is not beneath the sun.” 


“T wish I were as old as you,” she once said, arousing from such a 
reverie at Black Marann’s. 

“ Rejoice that you cannot have your wish,” Black Marann answered. 
“When I was your age I used to be merry, and when I worked below 
there in the plaster factory, I weighed a hundred and thirty-two 
pounds.” 

“ You are always the same, but my nature is unequal.” 

“Tf you wish to have everything even, you would have to cut your 
nose off in order to make your face smooth. Silly child, do not grieve 
away your young years, for you will not get any more. The old years 
come soon enough.” 

Black Marann quickly succeeded in comforting her. Only when 
she was alone she felt a strange anxiety. What did it mean? 

A wonderful event was being talked over in the village. A wedding, 
such as had never been seen before, was to take place at Endringen ; 
it had been talked of for a long time. The eldest daughter of Domi- 
nic and Amelia was to marry a rich wood-dealer of Murgthal, and it 
was said that the festivities would be such as had never been known. 

The day was now approaching. Whenever two young girls met, they 
would withdraw behind a hedge or a haystack, and although each 
would assert that she was in a great hurry, there would be no end to 
their talk. It was said that everybody was coming from the highlands, 
— the whole of Murgthal, and all within thirty hours’ distance, for the 
connection was large. There was great excitement at the town well ; 
no girl would put on a new dress, in order to enjoy the surprise of her 
friends on that day. Absorbed in their numerous questions and chat- 
ter, they would forget to draw the water, and Little Barefoot, who 
came last, would go off first with her pail full, What did the dance 
concern her! And yet it seemed to her that she heard music every- 
where. 

Upon the day itself, Little Barefoot had much gunning to do in the 
house, for she had to dress Rosel. She received many a secret cuff, 
which she bore without a word. 

Rosel had a fine suit of hair, and she wished to make the most of it. 
She intended to try to-day something new. She wished to have a 
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Maria Therese braid, as an ingenious coiffure of fourteen small plaits 
is called, which she thought would figure as a novelty. Little Barefoot 
succeeded in accomplishing this difficult work of art ; but she had 
scarcely finished, when Rosel, in a fit of bad temper, tore it to pieces. 
She looked furious with her disheveled hair hanging about her face, 
but she was still a beautiful and stately girl, possessing powerful attrac- 
tions, whose whole bearing and manner said: the man that I marry 
must drive at least four horses! In fact, many young farmers had 
paid their addresses to her, but she did not seem inclined to favor any 
of them. She finally dressed her hair in the usual style, with two 
plaits, which, intertwined with red ribbons, hung down her back until 
they almost touched the ground. Her dress was now complete, and 
she required a bouquet. Her own flowers had run wild from neglect, 
and in spite of all protestation, Little Barefoot was at last obliged to 
allow her nearly all the flowers from the dearly cherished plants in her 
window. Rosel wished also to have the little rosemary, but Little 
Barefoot said she would be torn to pieces before she would give it up’; 
and Rosel mocked and laughed at her, and said that a simple goose- 
driver, who had been taken into the house out of pity, ought not to 
show such wilfulness. Little Barefoot did not answer, but looked at 
Rosel with a glance which caused her eyes to fall. She had just dis- 
placed a red rosette on her shoe, and Little Barefoot had knelt down 
in order to sew it on again, when Rosel, half repentingly, and at the 
same time half jestingly, said to her: 

“Little Barefoot, 1 insist on your going with us to the dance to- 
day.” 

“Do not jest so. What do you want with me?” 

“T am not jesting,” Rosel protested, still teasing her. “ You ought 
to have a dance too; you are one of the young girls, and you will also 
find people of your class at the dance. Our stable boy is going, and 
some of the young farmers may dance with you too. I will send you 
some of my superfluous beaux.” 

“ Leave me alone, or I will stick you,” said Little Barefoot, who was 
still at her feet, trembling with joy and sadness. 

“ My sister-in-law is right,” said the young wife, who had been silent 
during all that had occurred, but now joined in the conversation. “I 
will not give you a good word again if you do not go with us to the 
dance to-day. Come, sit down there, and I will wait on you for once.” 

Blush after blush suffused Little Barefoot’s face as she sat there, 
while her mistress waited on her; and as she combed and drew her 
hair back from her face, Little Barefoot felt like falling from the chair. 
Then the young wife said: “I am dressing your hair as the Allgau 
women wear theirs. It will be very becoming to you, for you look 
something like an Allgau woman, plump and brown. You might be 
taken for the daughter of the farmer of Landfried.” 

“Why like her?” asked Little Barefoot, trembling all over. Why 
was it that she was just at this moment reminded of the lady whom she 
had never forgotten since her childhood, and who had appeared to her 
like the good fairy in the story? But she had no ring which she could 
turn, which would compel her to appear ; she could only summon her 
in her mind, and that she often did involuntarily. 
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“Be quiet, or I will hurt you,” said the young wife, and Little Barefoot 
kept quite still, scarcely breathing. As her hair was being parted, and 
as she sat there unresisting, with her hands clasped together, while 
the young wife bustled about her and breathed her warm breath upon 
her, she felt as if under enchantment, and feared to speak a word lest 
she should break the spell. Her eyes humbly sought the floor. 

“T wish I were dressing you for your own wedding,” said the young 
wife, who overflowed to-day with good humor. “I could wish you a 
fine farm, and no one to ill-treat you ; but those things do not come to 
pass nowadays. Money seeks money. But you need not fear. As long 
as I live you shall want for nothing, and if I die—for I often have a 
foreboding that the time is not distant—see to it that you do not desert 
my children, and supply the place of a mother to them.” 

“Oh, heavens! How can you talk that way?” cried Little Barefoot, 
and the tears trickled down her face. “It is sinful, and it is sin even 
to harbor such thoughts.” 

“ Yes, yes, you are right,” the young wife said. “ But wait a moment 
and do not stir, and I will bring you my necklace and put it on you.” 

“No, for heaven’s sake, no! I never wear anything that is not my 
own. I would sink to the earth with shame.” 

“Yes, but you cannot go as you are. Perhaps you have something 
of your own to wear?” 

Little Barefoot told her that she did indeed possess a necklace, 
which had been presented to her when a child by the farmer of Land- 
freid’s wife, but when Dami emigrated, she had pledged it with the 
widow of the churchwarden. 

Little Barefoot was now told to sit still, and not look into the glass until 
the young wife returned. She hastened away to get the ornament, and 
to become herself security for the loan. 

A feeling of awe came over Little Barefoot as she sat there — she 
who always served others was now being waited on herself,— and she 
felt the spell still over her. She was almost afraid to think of the 
dance, because she was now treated so kindly and so well. Who could 
tell how she would be received, whether any one would look after her, 
and whether all her finery and pleasant hopes were not vain! “ Well,” 
she said to herself, “if I have nothing but the pleasure I now feel, that 
is enough ; and if I should be obliged to undress at once and remain 
at home, I should be happy.” 

The young wife now returned with the ornament, and her admiration 
of the jewel and abuse of the widow for taking such extortionate inter- 
est from so poor a girl, were curiously mingled. She promised her to 
pay the loan this very day, and to deduct it gradually from Little Bare- 
foot’s wages. 

Little Barefoot was now allowed to look at herself. The young wife 
held the glass up before her, and an expression of satisfaction appeared 
on the faces of both. 

“TI donot know myself! I do not know myself at all,” Little Barefoot 
kept saying, touching her face with her hands. “Ah, if my mother 
could only see me now! But she will certainly bless you from where 
she is ; she will support you in affliction.” 

“ But now put on a lively expression,” said the young wife. “Don’t 
look so pitiful ; but it will soon come when you hear the music.” 
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“T think I hear it already,” said Little Barefoot. In fact, a harvest 
wagon decked with green boughs drove just then through the village, 
and in it sat the whole band, with Crow-Zach in the midst of them, 
blowing his trumpet till it resounded. 

There was no longer any delay in the village,— every one hastened to 
be off. The little Berne wagons, with one and two horses, from the vil- 
lage and from the neighboring country, all pursued each other as if run- 
ing arace. Rosel climbed up alongside of her brother, who sat on the 
front seat, while Little Barefoot sat below in the basket. She kept her 
eyes cast down while they drove through the village, because she felt 
so ashamed. Only when they were passing her father’s house did she 
dare to look up. Black Marann greeted her from within, the red cock 
crowed from the wood pile, the mountain ash nodded: “ Fortune go 
with you.” 

Now they drove through the valley where the man was breaking 
stone on the road ; now across the alder-meadow, where an old woman 
was watching the geese. Little Barefoot nodded to her in a friendly 
manner. Ah, how has it come to pass that I am driving past here so 
fine and so beautifully adorned? And is it not a good hour to Endrin- 
gen? And I feel as if I had just taken my seat, and now I must get out 
again! And Rosel is already greeted and surrounded by a group of 
relations, and: “Is that your sister-in-law’s sister who is sitting by 
you?” was repeatedly asked. 

“No, it is only our maid servant,” Rosel answered. There were 
many beggars here from Haldenbrunn, who observed Little Barefoot 
with astonishment ; they evidently did not know her. It was only after 
they had looked at her for a long time, that they cried: “ Hi, hi, that 
must be Little Barefoot!” 

“Tt is only our servant.” This little word “only,” pierced Little 
Barefoot’s heart deeply, but she collected herself and smiled ; some- 
thing within her said: “ Do not let your pleasure be spoiled by one little 
word. If you begin so, you will be treading on thorns everywhere.” 
Rosel took her aside, and said: 

“ Do you go for a while to the dance room, or to see any acquain- 
tance you have in the place. When the music commences I will see 
you again.” 

Yes, Little Barefoot stood there as if deserted, and it seemed to her 
as if she had stolen her clothes, and had no business there, but was an 
intruder. “ How does it happen that you are going to a wedding like 
this?” she asked herself. She went through and out of the village, 
passing by a stately house which had been built by Brosi, and which 
to-day appeared to be filled with people ; for the wife of the master 
mason, with her sons and daughters, was passing the summer here. 
Little Barefoot returned to the village again and looked about her, 
wishing that somebody would call her, that she might find company. 
At the outskirts she met a handsome rider on a grey horse, entering 
the village. He wore the peasant dress of another district, and it 
became him well. He drew up, and resting his right hand, in which 
he held a switch, against his side, and with his left patting the neck of 
his horse, he said: “Good morning, my beautiful maid! Are you 
already tired of dancing?” 
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“That is an easy question to ask on horseback.” 

The rider rode off, and Little Barefoot sat for a long time beneath a 
hazel bush, and all kinds of fancies passed through her head, and her 
cheeks flushed with vexation for having, from surprise and incompre- 
hensible impulse, answered an innocent question with a sharp retort. 
“What did the good man do, that you should be so sharp? And he 
certainly is a good man. And he has such a tender voice. And he is 
handsome, too. But what does all this concern me? I have nothing 
more to do with the whole world — no, nothing.” 

She had commenced the day intent upon pleasure, and now she 
wished herself dead. “To fall asleep here, beneath the hedge, and be 
no more — how delightful that would be! You are destined to have 
no joy — why then roam about any longer? How the crickets chirp 
in the grass —and a warm vapor rises from the earth—and a hedge 
sparrow is twittering incessantly, and it is as if each note she uttered 
is longer, fresher and more passionate than the last, and as if she never 
could do enough to express what she has to say —and up there the 
larks are singing, and each bird sings for itself, and the wren listens to 
the others, and never tunes its note to theirs — and yet all thisis .. .” 

Never before had Amrei fallen asleep in the bright daylight, and 
especially in the morning ; and now she had drawn her kerchief over 
her eyes, and the sunbeams were kissing her closed lips, which were 
proudly pressed together even in sleep, and the bloom upon her 
cheek deepened. She slept a whole hour, and then awoke with a 
start. ‘The rider on the grey horse had ridden to her, and the horse 
had just lifted both its fore feet, and they were about to fall upon her 
breast. It was only a dream, and Amrei looked around her as if she 
had suddenly fallen from heaven. She was astonished to see where 
she was, and she looked at herself with wonder; but the sound of 
music quickly aroused her, and she went with renewed strength back 
to the village, where the gayeties were about to commence. She felt 
that she had slept away all the troubles of the day. The partners now 
had only to come. She could dance till the next morning without rest 
and without fatigue. 

The fresh bloom of child’s sleep lay upon her countenance, and 
every one looked at her with surprise. She went to the dancing hall ; 
the music was playing, but in the empty space there were no dancers. 
Only the girls who had been hired to-day to wait on the guests were 
dancing about with each other. Crow-Zach looked at Little Barefoot 
for a long time, and shook his head. He evidently appeared not to 
know her. Amrei passed along close to the wall, and left the room. 
She met Dominic, who was to-day beaming with joy. 

“Pardon me. Is the young lady one of the wedding guests?” he 
said. 

“No. Iam only a servant, and came with Rosel, the sister of my 
mistress.” 

“Good. Go up tothe farm to my wife, and tell her I sent you— 
that you wish to help her. One can’t have too many hands in the house 
to-day.” 

“ As it is you, I will do it willingly,” Amrei said, and went on. But 
on her way thither she could not help thinking that Dominic had also 
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been a servant. . . . Yes, and such a thing happens but once in a 
century ; but he had undergone much to obtain the farm, and that is 
the worst of it. 

Dominic’s wife bade the newcomer — who, in offering her services, 
had immediately drawn off her jacket and asked for a large apron with 
a bodice front —a friendly welcome ; but she insisted upon Amrei first 
refreshing herself before she waited on any one. Amrei consented 
without much ceremony, and her first remark won Amelia’s favor, for 
she said: “I will do so at once. I confess I am hungry, and I will not 
trouble you to persuade me.” 

Amrei now stayed in the kitchen; and she handed everything so 
deftly to the waiters, and knew how to arrange everything so quickly, 
that the farmer’s wife said: “ You two Amreis—I mean you and my 
brother’s daughter — may attend to everything, and I will remain with 
the guests.” 

Amrei of the Seven Farms— or, as she was called, the “ Butter 
Countess,” was known far and wide as a proud and haughty girl — be- 
haved to Little Barefoot with unusual kindness, so that the farmer’s 
wife said to her: “It is a pity that you are not a man ; I believe that 
Amrei would marry you on the spot, and would not send you off like 
the rest of her suitors.” 

“I have a brother who might do,” said Little Barefoot playfully, 
“but at present he is in America.” 

“Leave him over there,” said the Butter Countess. “It were well 
if all the men could be sent over there, and we were left here to our- 
selves.” ‘ 

Amrei did not leave the farm until everything was finished, and when 
she drew off her apron she appeared as clean and unrumpled as when 
she had put it on. 

“You must be tired, and won’t be able to dance,” said the farmer’s 
wife to Amrei, as she was going off with her gift. But Amrei answered : 

“Tired? It wasonly play. And, believe me, I feel better now since 
I have done something to-day. I would not know how to spend a 
whole day in merriment alone ; and that was certainly the cause of my 
being so sad this morning, because I missed something. But now I 
am prepared for the holiday, and just out of harness, and ready for the 
dance —if I only could get a partner.” 

Amelia did not know how to show Little Barefoot greater honor, 
than by taking her through the house like a distinguished guest. And 
in the bridal chamber she showed her the large chests filled with 
wedding presents, and opened the high blue presses, upon which 
were inscribed the name and year, and packed with an abundant outfit 
of linen, all tied with gay ribbons and strewed with gilliflowers. The 
bride’s wardrobe consisted of at least thirty dresses ; and beside this 
there was the high bed, the cradle, and the distaff hung about with 
presents, which her companions had given her. 

“Ah!” said Little Barefoot, “how happy mist be the daughter of a 
house like this.” 

“ Are you envious?” asked the farmer’s wife. And then recollecting 
that she was showing all these things to a poor girl, she added: “ Believe 
me, happiness does not lie in having many things. There are many 
more happy who have not received even a stocking from their parents.” 
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“Yes, I know that, and I am not at all envious of the many presents, 
but because your child thanks you, and so many others, for the 
things she has received. Such dresses from a mother’s hand must 
feel doubly warm.” 

The farmer’s wife showed how well pleased she was with Little 
Barefoot by accompanying her as far as the gate, just as if she were a 
lady who owned eight horses. 

When Amrei reached the dancing hall, everything was in wild con- 
fusion. She remained standing at first timidly at the entrance. Where 
was the troop of children who used to dance merrily in the courtyard, 
enjoying a foretaste of their future life? Alas! the children were 
all banished by the high authorities of the State Church and School, 
so that they were not even permitted to look on, let alone dance, as we 
saw them when Amrei was a child. 

This was another of those stealthy death-blows dealt by the exacting 
officials. The lonely forester paced up and down the deserted passage, 
across which people occasionally hurried. 

When the forester saw Amrei approaching with beaming face, he 
went up to her and said: 

“ Good evening, Amrei. So you are come, too?” 

Amrei shivered and turned pale as death. Had she ever done any- 
thing deserving of punishment? She glanced back over her whole 
life and could find nothing, and yet he acted as familiarly as if he had 
once punished her. With this thought she stood shuddering like a 
criminal, and answered at last: “Thank you, I know no reason why 
you should be so familiar. Do you wish anything?” 

“Ho, ho! How haughty we are. I will not eat you. You might 
at least give a decent answer. Why are you so angry? What?” 

“T am not angry. I wish to harmno one. I am but a simple girl.” 

“ Don’t be so hypocritical.” 

“ How do you know what I am?” 

“ Because you flourish your light around.” 

“What? Where, where have I flourished a light? I always take a 
lantern when I go to a stable.” 

The forester laughed and said: “There, there — those brown lights, 
that is what you flourish about. Those eyes of yours are like two balls 
of fire.” 

“Get out of the way lest they scorch you ; that powder in your car- 
tridge box might blow you into the air.” 

“There is nothing in it,” said the forester, not knowing what retort 
to make ; “ but you have scorched me.” 

“TI see nothing of it. You are quite sound yet. But enough ; let 
me go.” 

“1 am not detaining you, you Touch-me-not. You will make a sad 
life for him who loves you.” 

“ No one need love me,” said Amrei, tearing herself away as if sud- 
denly freed from chains. She placed herself near the door, where 
many spectators had already assembled. A new dance had just com- 
menced, and she felt herself swaying in time to the music. She was 
as pleased with having made a good retort to the forester, as if she had 
gained a victory over the whole world. But he was soon back again, 
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and stationed himself behind Amrei, speaking all sorts of nonsense to 
her. She did not answer, and acted as if she heard nothing. She 
nodded to those who danced by her, as if she had been greeted by 
them. Only when the forester said: “If I were able to marry, I 
would take you,” she said: 

“Take what? I give myself to no one.” 

The forester was rejoiced to have gotten an answer at last, and he 
continued : : 

“If I were permitted to dance, I would at once take you as partner. 

“T don’t dance,” said Amrei. 

The music ceased just then, and Amrei pressed through those in 
front of her, in order to get a retired seat ; but she heard some one 
say behind her: “She can dance better than any one in the whole 
county side.” 


” 


(To be continued.) 
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CITY MAID TO COUNTRY LOVER. 


HINK you, dear, that I could love you, 
Were you such a one as these — 

Never looking up above you, 

Never stirred by heavenly breeze ; 
With their calm and courtly graces, 

Deadly weak and false at heart, 
With the smile upon their faces 

Ghastly weary of its part? 


No, I will not wrong them, dearest, 
Some are noble men and true ; 

And I need not dim the clearest, 
That he may look dull by you. 

Such he must be, my one planet, 
Bright with myriads, or alone, 

As your Greek, howe’er you scan it, 
Is the finest language known. 


Think you, dear, that I go laughing 
All the busy day along, 

Gaily wine of pleasure quaffing, 
Deep in picture or in song? 
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Know you not there is no pleasure 
But is holy on one side? 

That I keep for you, my treasure, 
Share with you at eventide. 


Know you not the garish real 
Never yet a maid enticed? 
That a woman’s one ideal 
Must be something like the Christ ; 
With the God-like, through the human, 
Shining crystalline and clear? 
Would you really win a woman? 
Be her sanctuary, dear. 








DR. DABNEY’S REPLY TO GENERAL EARLY. 


Gen. J. A. EARLY: 
My dear General: 


HILE your interesting article on the first battle of Manassas 
does me more than justice, in ascribing to me “ability, learn- 
ing, conscientiousness, and earnest search for the truth,” I think it does 
me less than justice, in charging me with “being imposed upon by 
some of the current fictions in regard to this battle, and incorporating 
them in his life of Gen. Jackson.” Upon comparing your narrative 
and my own, I can find dut two real variations between us: one is, that 
I affirm, you doubt, the christening of the 1st Va. Brigade by the 
heroic Bee, as the “ Stonewall ;” the other is, that I support Gen. Jack- 
son in his opinion that the attempt should have been made to push our 
victory, while you support Gen. Johnston in his opinion that it was 
impracticable. 

Before speaking of these, let me say, that I then concurred, as I 
now do, in your estimate of the fables of the newspaper correspon- 
dents and the “ bomb-proof” critics. I do not remember that I ever 
troubled myself to read one of their lucubrations upon this battle: I 
do remember that I made no use whatever of them as materials in 
writing my narrative of it. Although I had been nothing but a civilian, 
what little I know about the art of war was learned in a school at 
least as practical as West Point, and under one of the greatest of 
teachers,— beside Gen. Jackson’s saddle, and in the smoke of battle. 
The only materials which I used in writing my account of the battle of 
the first Manassas were the following : my own observations on the field, 
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upon which I was present during the whole engagement ; the letters of 
Gen. Jackson to his family, detailing, in his own words, the doings of 
his command ; the official reports of Gens. Johnston, Beauregard, and 
Jackson, which were carefully studied ; the original orders of Gen. 
Beauregard touching the proposed advance upon Centreville ; auto- 
graph correspondence between Gens. Beauregard and Ewell, concern- 
ing those orders and their miscarriage, explaining the whole plan, and 
exculpating Gen. Ewell,— with statements verbally received from Gen. 
Ewell, Cols. Withers, Harper, and Baylor, and the members of Gen. 
Jackson’s staff. Pretty good material this: was it not? 

Let me also premise an explanation of three points which you may 
have understood me as misstating. If you will read my narrative more 
carefully, you will find that I do not fall into the error of making Gen. 
Beauregard the commander-in-chief over Gen. Johnston, but imply the 
contrary. It was impossible that I could fall into this error, for I was 
told by Gen. Beauregard himself during the progress of the battle, (very 
much to my surprise at the moment, for I had not known before that Gen. 
J. outranked him) that Gen. Johnston was in command ; and I was 
sent to him to deliver a message to him as commander-in-chief. 
Second: I do not misstate the facts as to Holmes’ brigade. My 
words are, (speaking of the closing scene of the battle) Holmes’ bri- 
gade was “ now at hand.” I saw a gallant officer ride up to Gen. 
Johnston, (who I was told was Col. Lay) and exclaim in words to this 
effect : “General, Holmes’ Brigade has been embarrassed about finding 
the right road, but I have gotten them straight at last, and they are 
just arriving.” To this Gen. Johnston answered, in his prompt, deci- 
sive way: “Just in good time, sir. Ask Gen. Holmes to send forward 
his battery, and post it just there, to beat off that column of the 
enemy ”— pointing to a heavy column then approaching the Stone 
Bridge, to make a last essay at retrieving the day. Accordingly, I 
saw this battery in a very few moments take the position pointed out, 
and open briskly on the enemy, who immediately broke. I was always 
under the impression that Gen. Holmes’ infantry took no actual part 
in the battle, in which you confirm me. The third point is this: per- 
haps you misunderstood me as adopting the canard, that Gen. Kirby 
Smith stopped the train west of the Junction, and moved without 
orders to the sound of the firing. If you will examine my language, 
you will find that I do not. I speak, just as you do, of his opportune 
arrival, and of his “ marching direct to the field ;” by which I designed 
to express the promptitude with which he left the Junction immediately 
on his reaching it. 

But about Gen. Bee’s memorable words, we do differ ; and I believe 
I am right and you are wrong. I relied upon the words of Gen. Wm. 
Baylor, then major of the 5th Va. regiment, and next to him, on 
the statement of Col. A. S. Pendleton. Both of these are in soldier’s 

raves. Gen. Baylor gave me the incident as certainly authentic, within 
the week of the battle. And I still remember a connected circum- 
stance, which impressed Baylor’s statements indelibly on my mem- 
ory. Harper’s 5th Va. regiment being on the right of Jackson’s bri- 
gade, was next the position last assumed by Bee. The latter, in the 
excitement of the hour, had uttered some criticism on the handling of 
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the 5th regiment, which was instantly resented by Baylor and the field 
officers of that regiment; and a brief but angry altercation between 
Bee and Baylor had followed. But after the battle, Baylor having 
heard his tribute to the rst Brigade, and seen his gallant death, all of 
which occurred in a short space, lamented his own resentment, and 
told me that he grieved much that he could never offer the hand of 
friendship and reconciliation. He had also written with a pencil on a 
little scrap of paper some words, which he told me, he was convinced, by 
careful recollection and comparison with other bystanders, were just 
the words Bee used when rallying his own men for their last stand. 
Of these I took a copy. 

The last point of difference between us, concerning the propriety of 
an attempt to push the victory, must, I suppose, remain very much a 
difference of opinion rather than of fact. But I wish to call your 
attention to the source whence I derived my opinion. I should never 
have presumed, in a published life of a great soldier, to obtrude my 
own inexperienced judgment upon this question. Nor did I echo the 
crude opinion of the ill-informed rabble, or of conceited, bomb-proof 
critics. The opinion which I defended was that advanced by Gen. 
Jackson himself; that which he expressed to his staff the evening of 
the battle ; that which he emphatically asserted to me in private many 
months afterward, and which he was accustomed to the last to advocate 
pertinaciously ; as witness his private conference with Col. Boteler, at 
Berkeley, in Charles’ City, after the campaign of the Chickahominy. And 
my purpose in arguing the question was to defend Gen. Jackson’s credit 
as a soldier. 

I would also beg you to notice the extent of the position I defend. 
I expressly state, that I did not presume any one held the Confederate 
authorities responsible for failing to take Washington, but only for fail- 
ing to try. Would it not have been far better for the army, for the 
country, for our reputation in the enemy’s country, that the victory 
should have been pushed so far at least as to threaten Washington, 
and appear before its walls? You mention the strength of Runyan’s 
Federal division, which had not been disorganized ; the works about 
Alexandria and Arlington, the lack of means of crossing the Poto- 
mac ; the war ships ; the lack of siege guns, as obstacles which would 
have been insuperable. Well; suppose so. Still it would have been 
far the wiser policy to have let our victorious men pursue the routed 
enemy, whip them into the very gates of those impregnable bulwarks, 
and plant their triumphant banners proudly against them; it would 
have been far better to let the army see and test those obstacles, at 
least to a little degree. For then, they and the country would have 
been satisfied. As it is, they were, and are, profoundly dissatisfied 
upon the question whether all the fruit of the victory was saved which 
was in our reach. 

The above view is on the assumption that our chances of a coup de 
main were, in fact, worth nothing. But I am still to be convinced of 
this,—I still believe with Gen. Jackson, that they were worth a great 
deal had they been skilfully handled. Remember, the thing which we 
wished to see tried was not to ford a navigable river, nor to besiege 
great works without a siege train, nor to fight a fleet of war-ships with 
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muskets and bayonets. But we desired that the works at Arlington 
(which commanded the city) should be “#reatened with a prompt, yet 
prudent audacity, that we might see whether the enemy’s confusion, of 
which we had such evidence, might not even lead to their evacuation. 
We desired, if this did not occur, to have the communications between 
Patterson and the panic-struck capital cut by a prompt crossing of the 
Potomac above Georgetown, in the hope that this step might either 
procure the evacuation of Washington or the occurrence of another 
successful battle with a divided foe, or both. ‘These chances, I repeat, 
were worth the trying. You will find, General, that such is still the 
fixed opinion, not only of the vast majority of the sensible men of the 
country, but of the fighting men and officers of the army, as well as of 
the bomb-proof critics. How natural that they should cleave to this 
opinion, when they see how it was virtually avouched and acted on by 
our “Great Captain,” Lee, after the second Manassas. His proceed- 
ings showed very plainly what he would have done, when, after a less 
decisive rout of the enemy, and with the full knowledge that Washington 
was held this time by a competent officer (Gen. McClellan) and a strong 
army, he yet followed the very programme I have indicated. (And 
this programme would still have been a glorious success, notwithstand- 
ing the greater obstacles, but for the shameful straggling of a part of 
our men, as is testified by our best officers on the ground.) Again, 
you will have to pardon us, General, for sticking to our opinion, that 
the chances were at least worth trying, when we see how gallantly the 
victor at Monocacy, in 1864, pushed a somewhat similar opportunity, 
with his little, foot-sore, war-worn corps of 10,000 men, against this 
same city, now elaborately fortified, and how near he came to cap- 
turing it. 

You mention Gen. Johnston’s ingenious, elegant, and caustic criti- 
cism of my history, published in Selma; but you seem never to have 
met with my reply. The Se/ma Messenger, Richmond Dispatch, and a 
few other papers which had published the attack, admitted my defence. 
The most of the Southern papers which circulated Gen. J.’s strictures, 
treated me most unjustly, in declining access for me to their columns ; 
although my only motive to be heard, as I told them, was to prevent 
my imperfect work from being depreciated any more than it deserved to 
be, because it was nearly the only patrimony of a widow and an orphan 
who should be dear to every patriot’s heart. As for the Northern 
papers, they, of course, printed garbled extracts of Gen. Johnston’s 
criticisms, with a flourish of trumpets, as though he had asserted my 
whole book to be false and worthless. I ask you to read my answer. 
You will then find that, with the exception of one or two errors of 
numbers, (for which I thankfully accepted Gen. Johnston’s correction) 
I sustained every position of fact by military testimony of the most 
irresistible nature, and that I also justified every position of inference. 
I have not heard the opinion of a single military man who read both 
papers, and I have heard a good many, who does not assure me that 
my defence is, in substance, good and sufficient. When you read it, 
you will think so too. 

I see from the newspapers that your persecutors have dropped their 
pursuit of you, and that you are now free to return to the South, if you 
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please. I do not know whether to congratulate you or not, or whether 
I can speak of you as “returning from exile,” when you come to a land 
where all the honest people are virtual exiles in their own homes. 

I am, dear General, as ever, yours truly, 


R. L. DABNEY. 








Bayard Taylor. 
BERTHOLD AUERBACH.* 





LTHOUGH first introduced to the knowledge of most American 
readers by his story of “On the Heights,” Berthold Auerbach 
has been for thirty years a familiar name in Germany. He is one of 
the small number of authors who have risen prominently above that dead 
level of elegant mediocrity which has been the affliction of German 
literature in our generation ; and the place he has taken is there so 
well assured, and so generally conceded, that we shall have no difficulty 
in rendering it clear to those who now make his acquaintance for the 
first time. 

Auerbach was born in poverty and obscurity, in the little village of 
Nordstetten, on the Suabian side of the Black Forest, on the 28th of 
February, 1812. His parents, being Jews; were inspired by the signs 
of the active and impressible intellect which he showed as a child, with 
a hope that he might become a light of the Synagogue, and they de- 
voted him to the study of Hebrew theology. In Carlsruhe, where he 
studied, he also attended the Gymnasium, and gave a portion of his time 
to the classical branches. While completing his studies at the Univer- 
sities of Tiibingen, Munich, and Heidelberg, he gradually neglected 
Hebrew theology for philosophy, history, and literature, and it was not 
many years before the Hebrew element, so conspicuous in his ea.ly 
works, entirely disappeared from his contributions to literature. 

His student-years were characterized by many privations and vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, the most important of which was his arrest in 1835, 
on account of his connection with a secret political society. He was 
confined for some months in the fortress of Hohenasperg, in \ hich 
the unfortunate poet Schubarth had languished for ten years, half a 
century before. On being released, he determined to devote his life 
exclusively to literature. His first work, which appeared in the follow- 
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ing year, was an essay entitled “ Judaism and Recent Literature,” which 
he designed to illustrate by a series of romances taken from the history 
of the Jewish race, under the collective title of “The Ghetto.” Only 
two works of the projected series, however, were completed —“ Spinoza,” 
published in 1837, and “ Poet and Merchant,” which appeared two 
years later. Both these works attracted much attention in the literary 
world, and were the means of making the author’s name known, although 
they did not become generally popular. His studies for the former led 
him to undertake the translation of Spinoza’s works, which were pub- 
lished in five volumes, in Stuttgart, in the year 1841. 

With these works terminated the first period of Auerbach’s career as 
an author. The reputation which they achieved for him gave him admit- 
tance to the society of other authors and scholars, and his mind was thus 
insensibly led to broader and more important paths. From the literary 
circle of Wiirtemberg — Uhland, Schawb, Kerner, and others —he 
extended his acquaintance to that other and very different circle whose 
headquarters were then at Diisseldorf, and whose prominent members 
were Immermann, Grabbe, and the young Freiligrath. In the year 1842, 
while residing at Cologne, he received the news of the death of his father, 
to whom he was strongly attached. For a week or two afterward he 
wandered, alone, about the Drachenfels, and among the forests of 
the Seven Mountains, his mind entirely given up to memories of his 
boyish home, and the quaint peasant-life of those remote villages of the 
Black Forest. During this lonely ramble he conceived the idea of repre- 
senting human nature as he had personally observed it in those humble 
associations, instead of seeking it in minds like that of Spinoza or in 
the Ghettos of the Middle Ages. The first series of his Dorfgeschichten 
(Village Stories) appeared the following year. 

The delight with which this work was hailed — its immediate and 
thorough popularity — determined, thenceforth, the field of his literary 
activity. 

German fiction, up to that time, had been treading (not very success- 
fully, if we except the novels of Willibald Alexis) in the path of Scott. 
Only one author of real genius — Immermann — had, in his “ Miinch- 
hausen,” produced a story of Westphalian farmer-life, which detached 
from its satirical envelopment, still remains one of the most admirable 
pictures of the characters and ways of the people ever written in Germany. 
Auerbach can therefore scarcely be called the pioneer in this field, but 
he was certainly the first German author who devoted. himself wholly to 
it. His “ Village Stories” are models of simple, picturesque, pathetic 
narration. While he is as true to the features and fortunes of common 
life as Immermann, he is less coarsely realistic. A soft idyllic atmo- 
sphere lies upon his pictures, and the rude and not wholly admirable 
peasant-life of the Black Forest is lifted into a region of poetry. 

The “ Village Stories” were not only read all over Germany, but they 
at once reappeared in English, Dutch, and Swedish translations.* A 
second series, which proved to be even more popular than the first, was 
published in 1849, and for a year or two thereafter, the revolutionary 
events in Germany seem to have interfered with his literary labors. 





* An excellent translation, made by Mr. Charles Goepp, was published five or six years ago, in 
Philadelphia, but —a fact difficult to understand — attracted no attention at the time. 
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He was a moderate — or, one might rather say, recalling the fantastic 
movements of that period — a steady-headed Democrat, and was thus not 
drawn into rash and fruitless undertakings, though he sympathized 
thoroughly with the principles at stake. He was in Vienna during the 
most eventful days of the Revolution, and related his experiences in a 
work entitled “ A Diary in Vienna, from Latour to Windischgratz.” 

The success of the “rau Professorin — which, I believe, was one of 
the last stories of the second series— induced Auerbach to use his 
material for romances, giving them a more complete and artistic de- 
velopment than the brief stories would allow. He resided during this 
period in Dresden, but his summers were devoted to excursions among 
the villages of the Black Forest, and to newer and more careful studies 
of the people. 

The first of these works, “Barfiissle” (Little Barefoot), appeared in 
1856. It is not too much to say that it is one of the most exquisite 
idyls of humble life in any language. Its delicate humor and pathos 
almost defy translation, and are by no means reproduced in the English 
version which appeared soon afterward. This work, with its succes- 
sors, “ Joseph in the Snow,” and “ Edelweiss,” were at once accepted 
as classics, and Auerbach found himself at the head of a school, with 
many and clever imitators springing up on all sides, yet none of them 
competent to endanger his supremacy. 

As early as the year 1845 he had conceived the idea of an Almanac 
for the people, which, while attracting them by stories and illustrations, 
should also contain papers on politics, political economy, and science, 
. adapted to their understanding. Such an almanac, under the title of 
Der Gevattersmann (the “Gaffer,” or “ Gossip”), he established, and 
continued for six or eight years. It was then relinquished for a com- 
pleter form of annual publication, which still appears with the title of 
“ Auerbach’s Volkscalendar.” Each number of the latter contains one 
or two of his stories drawn from the life of the people, and these have 
already accumulated to a number sufficient to form two or three vol- 
umes, of a character distinct from, yet equally original with, the “ Vil- 
lage Stories.” 

“ On the Heights ” was Auerbach’s first essay in that broader and 
more comprehensive field of fiction, which is to our day what the 
drama was to former centuries. His success in Germany has not been 
inferior to that of his less ambitious works. A higher quality of genius 
is revealed in the fine, indirect irony which colors his pictures of life 
at a German court, and he has,.shown no little skill in interweaving this 
life with that of the lowest class of the people. No romance, since 
Freytag’s So// und Haben (Debit and Credit), has been more generally 
read in Germany. 

Auerbach belongs, indisputably, not only to the class of self-made 
men, but to the class of authors who possess independent creative 
power. His continued success has never beguiled him to careless over- 
confidence in himself ; his studies for each new work are as thoroughly 
and conscientiously made as if it were the first, and should deter- 
mine his place in literature. His sense of the literary art has matured 
with his years, and a careful reader of his works can easily detect his pro- 
gress toward an ideal of proportion, of balanced strength, such as only 
presents itself to genuine and unfaltering intellectual effort. 
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Personally, Auerbach is somewhat undersized, strong and stout of 
body, with a vigorous, compact head. His expansive brow, and large, 
lively, merry, gray eyes indicate both the thinker and the observer. A 
fresh, genial bonhommie characterizes his whole appearance. He is 
gay, witty, brilliant in conversation, an admirable raconteur, and with a 
natural gift of improvisation, which he has never cared to cultivate. 
His present residence is Berlin, where he moves independently through 
all ranks of society, from the Court-circle to the associations of work- 
ing-men, and the commonest diversions of the people, in whom he still 
believes, and for whom he will always labor. 

B. T. 








The Overland Monthly. 
THE OUTCASTS OF POKER FLAT. 





A® Mr. John Oakhurst, gambler, stepped into the main street of 
Poker Flat on the morning of the twenty-third of November, 
1850, he was conscious of a change in its moral atmosphere from the 
preceding night. Two or three men, conversing earnestly together, 
ceased as he approached, and exchanged significant glances. There 
was a Sabbath lull in the air, which, in a settlement unused to Sabbath 
influences, looked ominous. 

Mr. Oakhurst’s calm, handsome face betrayed small concern of these 
indications. Whether he was conscious of any predisposing cause, was 
another question. “I reckon they’re after somebody,” he reflected ; 
“likely it’s me.” He returned to his pocket the handkerchief with 
which he had been whipping away the red dust of Poker Flat from his 
neat boots, and quietly discharged his mind of any further conjecture. 

In point of fact, Poker Flat was “after somebody.” It had lately 
suffered the loss of several thousand dollars, two valuable horses, and 
a prominent citizen. It was experiencing a spasm of virtuous reac- 
tion, quite as lawless and ungovernable as any of the acts that had pro- 
voked it. A secret committee had determined to rid the town of all 
improper persons. This was done permanently in regard of two men 
who were then hanging from the boughs of a sycamore in the gulch, 
and temporarily in the banishment of certain other objectionable char- 
acters. I regret to say that some of these were ladies. It is but due 
to the sex, however, to state that their impropriety was professional, 
and it was only in such easily established standards of evil that Poker 
Flat ventured to sit in judgment. 

Mr. Oakhurst was right in supposing that he was included in this 
category. A few of the committee had urged hanging him as a pos- 
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sible example, and a sure method of reimbursing themselves from his 
pockets of the sums he had won from them. “It’s agin justice,” said 
Jim Wheeler, “to let this yer young man from Roaring Camp —an 
entire stranger —carry away our money.” But a crude sentiment of 
equity residing in the breasts of those who had been fortunate enough 
to win from Mr. Oakhurst, overruled this narrower local prejudice. 

Mr. Oakhurst received his sentence with philosophic calmness, none 
the less coolly, that he was aware of the hesitation of his judges. He 
was too much of a gambler not to accept Fate. With him life was at 
best an uncertain game, and he recognized the usual percentage in 
favor of the dealer. 

A body of armed men accompanied the deported wickedness of 
Poker Flat to the outskirts of the settlement. Besides Mr. Oakhurst, 
who was known to be a coolly desperate man, and for whose intimida- 
tion the armed escort was intended, the expatriated party consisted of 
a young woman familiarly known as “ The Duchess ;” another, who had 
gained the infelicitous title of “ Mother Shipton,” and “ Uncle Billy,” 
a suspected sluice-robber and confirmed drunkard. The cavalcade pro- 
voked no comments from the spectators, nor was any word uttered by 
the escort. Only when the gulch which marked the uttermost limit of 
Poker Flat was reached, the leader spoke briefly and to the point. 
The exiles were forbidden to return at the peril of their lives. 

As the escort disappeared their pent-up feelings found vent in a few 
hysterical tears from “ The Duchess,” some bad language from Mother 
Shipton, and a Partheian volley of expletives from Uncle Billy. 

The philosophic Oakhurst alone remained silent. He listened calm- 
ly to Mother Shipton’s desire to cut somebody’s heart out, to the re- 
peated statements of “The Duchess ” that she would die in the road, 
and to the alarming oaths that seemed to be bumped out of Uncle Billy 
as he rode forward. With the easy good-humor characteristic of his 
class, he insisted upon exchanging his own riding horse, “ Five Spot,” 
for the sorry mule which the Duchess rode. But even this act did not 
draw the party into any closer sympathy. The young woman redd- 
justed her somewhat draggled plumes with a feeble, faded coquetry ; 
Mother Shipton eyed the possessor of “ Five Spot” with malevolence, 
and Uncle Billy included the whole party in one sweeping anathema. 

The road to Sandy Bar—a camp that not having yet experienced 
the regenerating influences of Poker Flat, consequently seemed to offer 
some invitation to the emigrants — lay over a steeyFmountain range. It 
was distant a day’s severe journey. In that advanced season, the party 
soon passed out of the moist, temperate regions of the foot-hills, into 
the dry, cold, bracing air of the Sierras. The trail was narrow and 
difficult. At noon the Duchess, rolling out of her saddle upon the 
ground, declared her intention of going no further, and the party halted. 

The spot was singularly wild and impressive. A wooded amphi- 
theatre, surrounded on three sides by precipitous cliffs of naked gran- 
ite, sloped gently toward the crest of another precipice that over- 
looked the valley. It was undoubtedly the most suitable spot for a 
camp, had camping been advisable. But Mr. Oakhurst knew that 
scarcely half the journey to Sandy Bar was accomplished, and the party 
were not equipped or provisioned for delay. ‘This fact he pointed out to 
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his companions curtly, with a philosophic commentary on the folly of 
“throwing up their hand before the game was played out.” But they 
were furnished with liquor, which in this emergency stood them in place 
of food, fuel, rest and prescience. In spite of his remonstrances, it 
was not long before they were more or less under its influence. Uncle 
Billy passed rapidly from a bellicose state into one of stupor, the Duchess 
became maudlin, and Mother Shipton snored. Mr. Oakhurst alone re- 
mained erect, leaning against a rock, calmly surveying them. 

Mr. Oakhurst did not drink. It interfered with a profession which 
required coolness, impassiveness and presence of mind, and, in his own 
language, he “couldn’t afford it.” As he gazed at his recumbent fel- 
low-exiles, the loneliness begotten of his pariah-trade, his habits of life, 
his very vices, for the first time seriously oppressed him. He bestirred 
himself in dusting his black clothes, washing his hands and face, and 
other acts characteristic of his studiously neat habits, and for a mo- 
ment forgot his annoyance. The thought of deserting his weaker and 
more pitiable companions never perhaps occurred to him. Yet he 
could not help feeling the want of that excitement, which singularly 
enough was most conducive to that calm equanimity for which he was 
notorious. He looked at the gloomy walls that rose a thousand feet 
sheer above the circling pines around him ; at the sky, ominously 
clouded ; at the valley below, already deepening into shadow. And 
doing so, suddenly he heard his own name called. 

A horseman slowly ascended the trail. In the fresh, open face of the 
new-comer, Mr. Oakhurst recognized Tom Simson, otherwise known as 
“ The Innocent” of Sandy Bar. He had met him some months before 
over a “ little game,” and had, with perfect equanimity, won the entire 
fortune — amounting to some forty dollars — of that guileless youth. 
After the game was finished, Mr. Oakhurst drew the youthful specula- 
tor behind the door, and thus addressed him: “Tommy, you’re a good 
little man, but you can’t gamble worth a cent. Don’t try it over 
again.” He then handed him the money back, pushed him gently from 
the room, and so made a devoted slave of Tom Simson. 

There was a remembrance of this in his boyish and enthusiastic 
greeting of Mr. Oakhurst. He had started, he said, to go to Poker 
Flat to seek his fortune. “Alone?” No, not exactly alone ; in fact 
—a giggle—he had run away with Piney Woods. Didn’t Mr. Oak- 
hurst remember Piney? She that used to wait on the table at the 
Temperance House? They had been engaged a long time, but old 
Jake Woods had objected, and so they had run away, and were going 
to Poker Flat to be married, and here they were. And they were 
tired out, and how lucky it was they had found a place to camp and 
company. All this The Innocent delivered rapidly, while Piney —a 
stout, comely damsel of fifteen — emerged from behind the pine tree, 
where she had been blushing unseen, and rode to the side of her 
lover. 

Mr. Oakhurst seldom troubled himself with sentiment. Still less 
with propriety. But he had a vague idea that the situation was not 
felicitous. He retained, however, his presence of mind sufficiently to 
kick Uncle Billy, who was about to say something, and Uncle Billy was 
sober enough to recognize in Mr. Oakhurst’s kick a superior power 
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that would not bear trifling. He then endeavored to dissuade Tom 
Simson from delaying further, but in vain. He even pointed out the 
fact that there was no provision, nor means of making a camp. But, 
unluckily, “The Innocent” met this objection by assuring the party 
that he was provided with an extra mule loaded with provisioris, and 
by the discovery of a rude attempt at a log-house near the trail. 
“ Piney can stay with Mrs. Oakhurst,” said The Innocent, pointing to 
the Duchess, “and I can shift for myself.” 

Nothing but Mr. Oakhurst’s admonishing foot saved Uncle Billy 
from bursting into a roar of laughter. As it was, he felt compelled to 
retire up the cafion until he could recover his gravity. ‘There he con- 
fided the joke to the tall pine trees, with many slaps of his leg, con- 
tortions of his face, and the usual profanity. But when he returned to 
the party, he found them seated by a fire—for the air had grown 
strangely chill and the sky overcast —in apparently amicable conver- 
sation. Piney was actually talking in an impulsive, girlish fashion to 
the Duchess, who was listening with an interest and animation she had 
not shown for many days. The Innocent was holding forth, apparently 
with equal effect, to Mr. Oakhurst and Mother Shipton, who was act- 
ually relaxing into amiability. “Is this yer ad d pic-nic?” said 
Uncle Billy, with inward scorn, as he surveyed the sylvan group, the 
glancing fire-light and the tethered animals in the foreground. Sud- 
denly an idea mingled with the alcoholic fumes that disturbed his 
brain. It was apparently of a jocular nature, for he felt impelled to 
slap his leg again and cram his fist into his mouth. 

As the shadows crept slowly up the mountain, a slight breeze rocked 
the tops of the pine trees, and moaned through their long and gloomy 
aisles. ‘The ruined cabin, patched and covered with pine boughs, was 
set apart for the ladies. As the lovers parted, they unaffectedly ex- 
changed a parting kiss, so honest and sincere that it might have been 
heard above the swaying pines. The frail Duchess and the malevo- 
lent Mother Shipton were probably too stunned to remark upon this 
last evidence of simplicity, and so turned without a word to the hut. 
The fire was replenished, the men lay down before the door, and in a 
few minutes were asleep. 

Mr. Oakhurst was a light sleeper. Toward morning he awoke, 
benumbed and cold. As he stirred the dying fire, the wind, which was 
now blowing strongly, brought to his cheek that which caused the blood 
to leave it— snow! 

He started to his feet with the intention of awakening the sleepers, 
for there was no time to lose. But turning to where Uncle Billy had 
been lying, he found him gone. Asuspicion leaped to his brain and a 
curse to his lips. He ran to the spot where the mules had been teth- 
ered ; they were no longer there. The tracks were already rapidly 
disappearing in the snow. 

The momentary excitement brought Mr. Oakhurst back to the fire 
with his usual calm. He did not waken the sleepers. The Innocent 
slumbered peacefully, with a smile on his good-humored, freckled face ; 
the virgin Piney slept beside her frailer sisters as sweetly as though 
attended by celestial guardians, and Mr. Oakhurst, drawing his blanket 
over his shoulders, stroked his mustachios and waited for the dawn. 
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It came slowly in a whirling mist of snow-flakes, that dazzled and con- 
fused the eye. What could be seen of the landscape appeared magi- 
cally changed. He looked over the valley, and summed up the present 
and future into two words — “ Snowed in!” 


A careful inventory of the provisions, which, fortunately for the party, 
had been stored within the hut, and so escaped the felonious fingers of 
Uncle Billy, disclosed the fact that with care and prudence they might 
last ten days longer. “ That is,” said Mr. Oakhurst, sotto voce to The 
Innocent, “ if you’re willing to board us. If you ain’t — and perhaps 
you’d better not — you can wait till Uncle Billy gets back with provi- 
sions.” For some occult reason, Mr. Oakhurst could not bring himself 
to disclose Uncle Billy’s rascality, and so offered the hypothesis that 
he had wandered from the camp and accidentally stampeded the ani- 
mals. He dropped a warning to the Duchess and Mother Shipton, 
who of course knew the facts of their associate’s defection. “ They'll 
find out the truth about us a//, when they find out anything,” he added, 
significantly, “ and there’s no good frightening them now.” 

Tom Simson not only put all his worldly store at the disposal of Mr. 
Oakhurst, but seemed to enjoy the prospect of their enforced seclu- 
sion. ‘“ We’ll have a good camp for a week, and then the snow'll melt, 
and we'll all go back together.” The cheerful gayety of the young 
man and Mr. Oakhurst’s calm infected the others. The Innocent, 
with the aid of pine boughs, extemporized a thatch for the roofless 
cabin, and the Duchess directed Piney in the redrrangement of the 
interior with a taste and tact that opened the blue eyes of that provin- 
cial maiden to their fullest extent. “I reckon now you’re used to fine 
things at Poker Flat,” said Piney. The Duchess turned away sharply 
to conceal something that reddened her cheeks through its professional 
tint, and Mother Shipton requested Piney not to “chatter.” But when 
Mr. Oakhurst returned from a weary search for the trail, he heard the 
sound of happy laughter echoed from the rocks. He stopped in some 
alarm, and his thoughts first naturally reverted to the whiskey — which 
he had prudently cachéd. “ And yet it don’t somehow sound like whis- 
key,” said the gambler. It was not until he caught sight of the blazing 
fire through the still blinding storm, and the group around it, that he 
settled to the conviction that it was “square fun.” 

Whether Mr. Oakhurst had cachéd his cards with the whiskey as 
something debarred the free access of the community, I cannot say. 
It was certain that, in Mother Shipton’s words, he “didn’t say cards 
once” during that evening. Haply the time was beguiled by an accor- 
deon, produced somewhat ostentatiously by Tom Simson, from his 
pack. Notwithstanding some difficulties attending the manipulation 
of this instrument, Piney Woods managed to pluck several reluctant 
melodies from its keys, to an accompaniment by The Innocent on a 
pair of bone castanets. But the crowning festivity of the evening was 
reached in a rude camp-meeting hymn, which the lovers, joining hands, 
sang with great earnestness and vociferation. I fear that a certain 
defiant tone and Covenanter’s swing to its chorus, rather than any 
devotional quality, caused it to speedily infect the others, who at last 
joined in the refrain: 
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* I’m proud to live in the service of the Lord, 
And I’m bound to die in His army.” 


The pines rocked, the storm eddied and whirled above the miserable 
group, and the flames of their altar leaped heavenward, as if in token 
of the vow. 

At midnight the storm abated, the rolling clouds parted, and the 
stars glittered keenly above the sleeping camp. Mr. Oakhurst, whose 
professional habits had enabled him to live on the smallest possible 
amount of sleep, in dividing the watch with Tom Simson, somehow 
managed to take upon himself the greater part of that duty. He 
excused himself to The Innocent, by saying that he had “ often been 
a week without sleep.” “Doing what?” asked Tom. “ Poker!” 
replied Oakhurst, sententiously ; “ when a man gets a streak of luck — 
nigger-luck— he don’t get tired. The luck gives in first. Luck,” con- 
tinued the gambler, reflectively, “is a mighty queer thing. All you 
know about it for certain is that it’s bound to change. And it’s finding 
out when it’s going to change that makes you. We’ve had a streak of 
bad luck since we left Poker Flat — you come along and slap you get 
into it, too. If you can hold your cards right along you're all right. 
For,” added the gambler, with cheerful irrelevance, 


“T’m proud to live in the service of the Lord, 
And I’m bound to die in His army.” 


The third day came, and the sun, looking through the white-curtained 
valley, saw the outcasts divide their slowly decreasing store of provi- 
sions for the morning meal. It was one of the peculiarities of that 
mountain climate that its rays diffused a kindly warmth over the wintry 
landscape, as if in regretful commiseration of the past. But it revealed 
drift on drift of snow piled high around the hut ; a hopeless, uncharted, 
trackless sea of white lying below the rocky shores to which the cast- 
aways still clung. Through the marvellously clear air, the smoke of 
the pastoral village of Poker Flat rose miles away. Mother Shipton 
saw it, and from a remote pinnacle of her rocky fastness, hurled in that 
direction a final malediction. It was her last vituperative attempt, and 
perhaps for that reason was invested with a certain degree of sublimity. 
It did her good, she privately informed the Duchess. “Just you go 
out there and cuss, and see.” She then set herself to the task of 
amusing “the child,” as she and the Duchess were pleased to call 
Piney. Piney was no chicken, but it was a soothing and ingenious 
theory of the pair to thus account for the fact that she didn’t swear and 
wasn’t improper. 

When night crept up again through the gorges, the reedy notes of 
the accordeon rose and fell in pitiful spasms and long-drawn gasps by 
the flickering camp-fire. But music failed to fill entirely the aching 
void left by insufficient food, and a new diversion was proposed by 
Piney — story-telling. Neither Mr. Oakhurst nor his female compan- 
ions caring to relate their personal experiences, this plan would have 
failed, too, but for The Innocent. Some months before he had chanced 
upon a stray copy of Mr. Pope’s ingenious translation of the Iliad. 
He now proposed to narrate the principal incidents of that poem — 
having thoroughly mastered the argument and fairly forgotten the words 
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— in the current vernacular of Sandy Bar. And so for the rest of that 
night the Homeric demi-gods again walked the earth. Trojan bully 
and wily Greek wrestled in the winds, and the great pines in the cafion 
seemed to bow to the wrath of the son of Peleus. Mr. Oakhurst lis- 
tened with quiet satisfaction. Most especially was he interested in the 
fate of “ Ash-heels,” as The Innocent persisted in denominating the 
“ swift-footed Achilles.” 

So with small food and much of Homer and the accordeon, a week 
passed over the heads of the outcasts. The sun again forsook them, 
and again from leaden skies the snow-flakes were sifted over the land. 
Day by day closer around them drew the snowy circle, until at last they 
looked from their prison over drifted walls of dazzling white, that tow- 
ered twenty feet above their heads. It became more and more diffi- 
cult to replenish their fires, even from the fallen trees beside them, now 
half-hidden in the drifts. And yet no one complained. The lovers 
turned from the dreary prospect and looked into each other’s eyes, and 
were happy. Mr. Oakhurst settled himself coolly to the losing game 
before him. The Duchess, more cheerful than she had been, assumed 
the care of Piney. Only Mother Shipton — once the strongest of the 
party — seemed to sicken and fade. At midnight on the tenth day she 
called Oakhurst to her side. “I’m going,” she said, in a voice of quer- 
ulous weakness, “but don’t say anything about it. Don’t waken the 
kids. ‘Take the bundle from under my head and open it.” Mr. Oak- 
hurst did so. It contained Mother Shipton’s rations for the last week, 
untouched. “Give ’em to the child,” she said, pointing to the sleeping 
Piney. “You've starved yourself,” said the gambler. “ ‘That’s what 
they call it,” said the woman querulously, as she lay down again, and 
turning her face to the wall, passed quietly away. 

The accordeon and the bones were put aside that day, and Homer 
was forgotten. When the body of Mother Shipton had been commit- 
ted to the snow, Mr. Oakhurst took The Innocent aside, and showed 
him a pair of snowshoes, which he had fashioned from the old pack- 
saddle. “‘There’s one chance in a hundred to save her yet,” he said, 
pointing to Piney ; “but it’s there,” he added, pointing toward Poker 
Flat. ‘“ If you can reach there in two days she’s safe.” “And you?” 
asked Tom Simson. “I'll stay here,” was the curt reply. 

The lovers parted with a long embrace. “You are not going, too,” 
said the Duchess, as she saw Mr. Oakhurst apparently waiting to 
accompany him. “ As far as the cafion,” he replied. He turned sud- 
denly, and kissed the Duchess, leaving her pallid face aflame, and her 
trembling limbs rigid with amazement. 

Night came, but not Mr. Oakhurst. It brought the storm again and 
the, whirling snow. Then the Duchess, feeding the fire, found that 
some one had quietly piled beside the hut enough fuel to last a few 
days longer. ‘The tears rose to her eyes, but she hid them from Piney. 

‘The women slept but little. In the morning, looking into each other’s 
faces, they read their fate. Neither spoke; but Piney, accepting 
the position of the stronger, drew near and placed her arm around the 
Duchess’s waist. They kept this attitude for the rest of the day. 
That night the storm reached its greatest fury, and rending asunder 
the protecting pines, invaded the very hut. 
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Toward morning they found themselves unable to feed the fire, which 
gradually died away. As the embers slowly blackened, the Duchess 
crept closer to Piney, and broke the silence of many hours: “ Piney, 
can you pray?” “No, dear,” said Piney, simply. The Duchess, with- 
out knowing exactly why, felt relieved, and putting her head upon 
Piney’s shoulder, spoke no more. And so reclining, the younger and 
purer pillowing the head of her soiled sister upon her virgin breast, 
they fell asleep. 

The wind lulled as if it feared to waken them. Feathery drifts of 
snow, shaken from the long pine boughs, flew like white-winged birds, 
and settled about them as they slept. The moon through the rifted 
clouds looked down upon what had been the camp. But all human stain, 
all trace of earthly travail, was hidden beneath the spotless mantle 
mercifully flung from above. 

They slept all that day and the next, nor did they waken when 
voices and footsteps broke the silence of the camp. And when pity- 
ing fingers brushed the snow from their wan faces, you could scarcely 
have told from the equal peace that dwelt upon them, which was she 
that had sinned. Even the Law of Poker Flat recognized this, and 
turned away, leaving them still locked in each other’s arms. 

But at the head of the gulch, on one of the largest pine trees, they 
found the deuce of clubs pinned to the bark with a bowie knife. It 
bore the following, written in pencil, in a firm hand: 


+ 
BENEATH THIS TREE 
LIES THE BODY 
OF 
JOHN OAKHURST, 
WHO STRUCK A STREAK OF BAD LUCK 
ON THE 23D OF NOVEMBER, 1850, 
AND 
HANDED IN HIS CHECKS 
ON THE 7TH DECEMBER, 1850, 
+ 


And pulseless and cold, with a Derringer by his side and a bullet in 
his heart, though still calm as in life, beneath the snow, lay he who 
was at once the strongest and yet the weakest of the outcasts of Poker 
Flat. 











Peter Bayne. 


A FEW WORDS ON MODERN DOUBT. 





ce HOSE,” says Mackintosh, “who are early accustomed to 
dispute first principles, are never likely to acquire in a suffi- 
cient degree that earnestness and that sincerity, that strong love of 
truth and that conscientious solicitude for the formation of just opinions, 
which are not the least virtues of men, but of which the cultivation is 
the more especial duty of all who call themselves philosophers.” This 
is a weighty remark ; not, perhaps, singularly recondite, but, beacon- 
like, giving warning of much, and peculiarly applicable to the present 
time. Behind us now we see a long roll of ages ; as we look backward 
over the path of mankind, we discern opinions of all sorts maintained 
by men of all orders of talent; from belief in transubstantiation to 
belief in nothing, all beliefs have had their ad advocates. This pro- 
spect can not again be darkened, this fact can no longer be disguised : 
while newspapers, and mechanic institutes, and even ragged schools 
exist, men will know that the mode of their parish, of their country, 
of their generation, is not the only conceivable mode. Even the body 
of the people can not again, save by an iron despotism, be brought to 
any such state as subsisted in ages long gone by. It is therefore no- 
thing wonderful, that 2 common pheromenon of the day is doubt. 

In considering the aspects of the time, one can not fail to be struck 
with the singular spectacles which arise out of this characteristic. We 
have been forcibly reminded, in reflecting on certain of these, of a 
certain Arabian tale. We find there recorded the fate of a vessel, 
whose pilot unfortunately steered her into the too close vicinity of a 
magnetic mountain. ‘The nails were all attracted, the planks fell 
asunder, and total wreck ensued. It is no uncommon thing at present, 
to see a man sailing in the vessel of his belief and appearing to do 
well enough. But he nears some new system of philosophic or theo- 
logical thought, or comes within the influence of some man of over- 
whelming powers. ‘This is the magnetic mountain. It at once draws 
out the connecting and riveting points of his faith, and his whole ship, 
himself sprawling among the severed timbers, lies scattered wide on 
the tossing sea. But he manages to gather together the floating wreck, 
he repairs his belief, and again sets sail: Lo! another magnetic moun- 
tain ; the nails are again flying ; again he lies discomfited among waves 
and mere confused planks. His courage does not quite fail, however ; 
yet again he gets piece to piece, and, under a new phase, once more 
sets forth: and so it proceeds, mountain after mountain, and phase 
after phase, the whole voyage being taken up either in refitting, or in 
proclaiming that now at last a balmy and salubrious region has been 
entered, that all ships ought to sail on this tack, and that the last 
magnetic mountain (the head of the next just becoming visible in the 
horizon) is positively the last in this world. 

Now we think it can not be denied that there is an unwonted amount 
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of intellectual foppishness at present extant ; the old Byronic fop, who 
sneered with the precise sneer supposed to curl the lip of the Childe, 
and looked as if his friends ought to keep the knives well out of his 
way, has given place to the Carlylian dapperling. This one “looks 
under the show of things,” finds the age hopelessly decadent, deals 
out critical damnation on every writer of the day save Carlyle and 
Thackeray, and wishes his “ great soul ” had taken form in some heroic 
old age, when men really believed, and had sense enough left to wor- 
ship heroes like him. Mr. Carlyle is unquestionably a mountain, but 
never did mountain bring forth so large a progeny of mice. 

True, however, as all this is, it were a fatal error to confound with 
mere foppery the honest and earnest doubt which we meet with. Our 
time here demands a faithful valor beyond that of chivalry. 


“There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds.” 


There may, in our quiet domestic life, arise temptations to mental 
cowardice as severe as prompted a soldier to quit the field under some 
cloud of dust, or on some plausible pretext: there may be suspicion 
and contempt to be encountered as biting as the cold steel, before 
which the clear eye scorned to flinch: there may be endearments as 
tender to be torn asunder in the struggle toward internal freedom and 
truth, as ever drew a manly tear from the strong knight who bade 
adieu to his lady-love on his way to Palestine. There may be a delib- 
erate abandonment, for the sake of a pure conscience, and to preserve 
an unpolluted mental atmosphere, of respect long accorded, of esteem 
for kindness and faithfulness of heart, or deference, perhaps still dearer, 
to power of intellect, of sympathetic joys from truth shared and loved 
in common, of hopes and expectations whose extinguishing looks like 
quenching the last fire in a cold wintery day. And, we say, this delib- 
erate laying of the joys of earth on the altar of truth and conscience, 
may cause severer pangs than were ever felt by the true warrior, who 
would still march on though his companions fell stiff by the wayside, 
or continue to face the foe when he stood on ground slippery with the 
blood that was dear to him. The loneliness one feels when afar from 
the habitations of men, on the ocean or in the desert, is, we are assured, 
but a faint emblem of that dread feeling of sad and ghastly solitude 
which many a noble soul has experienced, when compelled by hests 
inaudible to his fellow-men, to pass forth alone into new regions of 
thought and belief. The former solitude was but relative, and scarcely 
real: the hearts that loved him might be distant, but in his hand were 
invisible threads of gold which linked them still to his ; the smiles of 
welcome were waiting at the door of home, the accents of kindness, 
tremulous through excess of joy, would ring clear whenever his foot 
was heard on the threshold ; nay, by a thousand acts of nature's gentle 
magic, memory and imagination could make those smiles and accents 
present, to soothe his toil with encouragement, and fill with music the 
hot air around him: but here those golden chains themselves had been 
strained or riven, those smiles themselves had faded ; instead of a few 
miles of earth, there had yawned between him and the best riches of 
his heart an impassable chasm, and for consolation he could have no 
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thought of an earthly home, but must listen only to the voice within, 
or look up to a Father who was in heaven. 
“ Feebly must they have felt 

Who, in old time, attired with snakes and whips 

The revengeful Furies. eautiful regards 

Were turn’d on me —the face of her I loved, 

The Wife and Mother pitifully fixing 

Tender reproaches, insupportable !” 


Such thoughts should make men at once careful and lenient in judg- 
ing of those who differ from them and the majority, and especially it 
should avert all asperity from the mode of dealing with young men, 
who have been led to doubt, it may be through earnestness, and who 
have struggled to retain their footing, it may be almost in despair. 

We are not now to enter on any discussion of this wide subject: we 
present merely one or two preliminary but we think vitally important 
considerations. 

First of all, let it be fully and boldly admitted, what doubt really is 
and occasions ; we mean in its bearing upon life and action. Blanco 
Whites and John Sterlings may be admirable and may deserve com- 
mendation in many ways, or they may not ; but, if such are to be taken 
as specimens of widely extended classes, if men are more and more to 
resemble these, it is at least plain that work is no longer to be got done 
in this world. If our modern enlightenment is merely to produce a 
vast swarm of doubters, if every year and decade, with its harvest of 
systems and proposals, furnishes simply an addition of labor to the 
poor man of next generation, who would attain stable belief, our out- 
look for the future is somewhat startling ; it is perfectly manifest, that 
the children of the Hebrews, the Romans, and the Puritans, must 
become moon-struck gazers rather than faithful workers, that the words 
of the poet must reach a positive and ghastly fulfilment, and Earth 
become the Bedlam of the universe. 

But next, and summarily, we lay it down as an axiom, that even this 
consideration must not be used as an argument that doubt should be 
stifled, and falsehood or partial falsehood, either real or suspected, 
contentedly accepted in its stead. Sad as the above spectacle may be, 
we must courageously behold it; the searching, struggling, groping 
attitude is not defeat, but the best proof of worthiness of victory ; the 
eye in which is doubt will swim irresolute, the arm of the doubter will 
hang powerless, but it is only the calmness of truth that must steady 
the one, and the energy of truth that must nerve the other ; falsehood 
is perfect blindness and perfect death. 

If we might venture on a suggestion as to a speedy method of reach- 
ing a firm and stable position, and putting an end, either in one way or 
another to this paralyzing and afflicting doubt, it would be to this 
effect: That attention should be turned specially in two directions ; to 
determine the great fundamental points of belief, and to distinguish 
between what are mere difficulties and what are positive proofs or dis- 
proofs. It has often been remarked how near to each other in their 
original fountains are the streams of belief; like rivers, whose sources 
are seen by one poised condor on the topmost ridge of the Andes, and 
whose mouths are divided by acontinent. Thus philosophic faith and 
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philosophic skepticism, wide apart as flow their respective streams, yet 
enter their several channels according to the answer, affirmative or 
negative, given to the simple question, Can the human consciousness 
be trusted? And there are not a few such determining questions, 
whose answer may at the outset confirm religious belief, or summarily 
dismiss it ; of such sort the following appear to us to be :— Whether, 
on the whole, the phenomenon presented by Paul can be accounted 
for, save on the hypothesis of the supernatural origin of Christianity? 
Whether, fairly applied to, history can take us to Judea and set us 
among the auditors of Christ, and whether, then, He can be deliber- 
ately pronounced a deceiver or deceived? Whether all the religions 
of men have been mere pitiable delusions, or are to be accounted for 
as pointing toward one true religion and doing it honor, as bending, 
unconsciously, indeed, and as if with the vague uncertain motions of a 
dream, yet manifestly bending, around its greater light? Whether 
human history can furnish a precise or approximate analogue to the 
combination of New Testament morality and New Testament asser- 
tion of the exercise of supernatural power, on the hypothesis that the 
one is a hypocritic disguise and the other a pestilent lie, or that the 
one is the maundering of weakness and the other the dream of fanati- 
cism? 

Such questions could be indefinitely multiplied, and many might be 
found far better adapted to the end than these. Such have the advan- 
tage of bringing the matter to a speedy issue. Be their answer posi- 
tive or negative, the power of doubt to fetter action is broken ; all suc- 
ceeding questions are of secondary moment. And it will commend 
itself, as a reasonable and manly mode of procedure, that when one 
such definite answer has been given, minor questions be placed in the 
rank of mere difficulties, able no longer to touch the citadel of the soul. 
If I can believe that the Saviour wilfully deceived his disciples, the 
serenity of my unbelief will be troubled by no difficulty, serious as in 
itself it might be, in accounting for the Sermon on the Mount. If I 
believe that Jesus raised the dead in Palestine, I will feel that my foot 
is on a rock, around which I can behold a shattering universe unmoved, 
and from which I can calmly look until all shadows vanish, and every 
cloud of difficulty, looked upon by the morning light, rest radiant in a 
serene sky, visible only by its power to absorb the sunbeams. 

And there is one point never to be forgotten ; that, beneath all 
doubt, there must in every case continue to lie a certain immovable 
and unquestioned foundation, or all is lost. There are two perils, each 
of fatal tendency, which beset the youthful inquirer on the way to truth ; 
perils against which it is no prejudging of the case on our part to warn 
him, since they affect, not the attainment of any positive creed, or 
modification of a creed, but the very ability and will to search for such, 
the very life of the soul. 

The first peril, thus absolutely ruinous in its action, is that of sen- 
suality ; we are assured it is real and fearful. The young man has 
long ago left the kindly shore of his early belief, it may be the genial 
smile of his native home, and embarked on a wild and apparently 
endless voyage. ‘The sky seems ever to grow blacker, the surges more 


wrathful, the howl of the bitter blast more melancholy and foreboding: © 


he set out to reach the Happy Isles, full of noble hope and lofty 
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aspiration ; but never has he at all approached them ; never, through 
the darkness and tempest, was seen the calm gleam of their resting 
haven, the welcoming smile of their unfading gardens; and now his 
heart sickens in his breast, with unsolaced yearning, with hope long 
deferred, in the scowl of that black negation which seems to press 
down on him from the whole starless sky: then there steals over the 
ocean a sweet, a witching melody, and he sees a soft light through the 
storm in the distance, streaming gently as from a dwelling of perfect 
peace ; lifting his eyes, he beholds the Syren songstress, with alluring 
smile, sitting at the door of her enchanted cave, baring her voluptuous 
bosom, offering the spiced and mantling draught. Here, at least, is 
certainty. For the excitement of passion will be exchanged the misery 
of disappointing thought, for the living raptures of pleasure, the un- 
substantial and hard-won joys of truth. Why in toil and anguish seek 
an inheritance for the soul? Why look out into immensity, forward to 
eternity? We are on the earth, why not be altogether of the earth? 
Much may deceive, but passion at least is real. The temptation is 
strong, and, we fear, often prevailing ; and when it does prevail, it can 
be only by a convulsive effort that the life of the soul is saved. For 
here there could be no doubt as to the meaning of the temptress ; the 
invitation was clear and unmistakable: Turn from spirit to sense, leave 
faith for sight, bow down at the shrine of Belial, curse God and die to 
all nobleness. While the mental atmosphere is pure, while the dark- 
ness is only without, while the “red lightnings of remorse” do not 
flash within, and self-contempt is not added to that of others, there is 
good hope that the haven of a believing working manhood may be 
gained ; but from the rocks of the Syrens who ever returned? 

The second peril is not the surrender to sensualism, but is perhaps 
still more desperate ; the abandonment of earnestness, the lapse into 
a harmless but purposeless skepticism. Concerning much a man may 
question, but of this he must not entertain any doubt ; that the universe 
is not a dream, a phantasmagoria, an aimless, incomprehensible nothing, 
but a reality. He shall always believe that, whatever 47s uncertainty, 
truth is immovable and immortal. There is thus a refuge for faith in 
the wildest discord of doubt ; and the very inability of the earnest 
mind to reach a definite and particular belief may render the more 
emphatic and even heroic an unwavering confidence in the existence 
of truth, in the verity of God. 


“Oh yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 
To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt, and taints of blood : 


“That nothing walks with aimless feet ; 
That not one life shall be destroy’d, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 

When God hath made the pile complete ; 


“That not a worm is cloven in vain ; 
That not a moth with vain desire 
Is shrivell’d in a fruitless fire, 

Or but subserves another’s gain.” 


Once this faith is lost ; once a man comes to question whether there 
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is an earnest purpose in this universe at all; when it is no longer of 
* his own path or his own. powers of navigation that he doubts, but of 
the very existence of a celestial vault above those clouds, with its im- 
movable lights burning round the throne of God; then he is in an 
evil case. Here, too, he finds rest ; but it is only a degree nobler than 
the rest of sensualism ; it is the rest of an easy, careless, blunt indif- 
ference, an acceptation of the good things of the day, a consent not 
to push sternly forward in an undeviating path, but lightly and laugh- 
ingly to “ gyrate,” like M. Maurepas. Is it uncommon, either in liter- 
ature or in society, to observe the working of such a spirit as this? 
Does there not subsist in our age a certain skepticism, good-humored 
from its very completeness, and extremely clever and gentlemanly, 
which would laughingly aim its darts at the very heart of truth? All 
loftiness of emotion, all earnest prizing of spiritual belief, is genially 
bantered aside. Truth may be very good, but its pursuit is so tanta- 
lizing ; one gets on to satisfaction without troubling himself about pro- 
found faith ; intensity of feeling is a sign of youth, or affectation, or 
feeble enthusiasm ; the 27/ admirari mood, the abnegation of all rever- 
ence and wonder, befits the smart member of polite society ; honesty 
consists in making no pretense to earnestness. And then wit sur- 
vives ; on every thing there can be hung a jest; from the star to the 
grass blade, all things can be covered with the flickering light of clever 
and kindly banter. It is by no means unpleasant to meet a disciple of 
this school ; he is sure to be witty, cheery, sparkling, devoid of all pre- 
tense, blithe as a canary. No less exhilarating is the same spirit when 
breathed from the page of literature. Sydney Smith was perhaps its 
most signal embodiment ; allied with genius still more rare and deli- 
cate, we are sensible of its subtle enchantment in the softly glowing 
paragraphs of Eéthen. Yet this whole phenomenon is one of unques- 
tionable sadness; perhaps few things could be more melancholy. 
Fichte and Carlyle proclaim rightly that there is a grandeur in noble 
sorrow ; it is ill with him who is incapable of spiritual anguish, even of 
lofty despair. That very pain is, we repeat, a proof of devotion to 
truth ; as the keenness of the slighted lover’s distress tests the depth 
of his affection. Better bow before a vailed Isis than care not whether 
the Divine can be known at all! This is the second peril, and many 
are there in our day, whose best existence, whose soul’s life, is by it 
put in jeopardy. 

But for him who doubts sincerely, and will nowise fail from his faith 
in truth itself, there may be ordained the breaking forth of a great glory 
of deliverance and of dawn. True it is, his doubt is to be hated, and 
he can never fairly take the road until it is no more. But the bright- 
ness of the morning may be proportioned to the length and the dark- 
ness of the night. The overwearied dove long winged its aimless way, 
over an earth that was but one wide waste of waters, under a stream- 
ing and darkened sky; and now its tired pinions flapped heavily, the 
heart within had almost failed, the last ray of hope was fading from 
the eye ; but even then the olive twig emerged, and from a rift in the 
thick cloud a beam of light fell on the fainting breast, and gradually 
the earth again unvailed her face, and the triumphant embrace of the 
returning light kindled a glory which eclipsed all other dawns. Need 
we apply the parable? 











M. B. Smedley. 


WAITING FOR THE TIDE. 





OME down, those shadowed sands invite, 
And that soft glory on the deep ; 
We breathe an atmosphere of light, 
Subtle as dew, and calm as sleep. 


See, here‘and there, beyond the foam, 
A sail is shining like a gem ; 

I think the boats are coming home,— 
We'll linger down and look at them. 


Not yet ; the tide is shy, and stays 
By this grey limit of our pier ; 

It doubts, it trembles, it delays, 
Yet, all the while, is drawing near. 


The boats and we must wait its will. 

O pleasant patience! They to make 
(While we behold them and lie still) 

A hundred pictures for our sake. 


O happy patience! Not a hue 
Can flutter through the changing air, 
Or mould the cloud, or touch the blue, 
That is not meant for them to wear. 





And as they watch the glimmering sand, 
That warms the film within the foam, 

They know the welcome wave at hand, 
The tender wave that lifts them home. 


It comes ; they pass ; each turning sail 
Is first a hope, and then a bliss. 

Come home and dream a fairy tale 
Whose end shall be as sweet as this ! 
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THE DUSSELDORF SCHOOL OF PAINTING. 





HE two papers we have published on recent art in Munich 
and Berlin may find a suitable sequel in some account of the 
parent school of Diisseldorf. There is scarcely a painter of note, 
hardly a phase — whether Christian and spiritual, or realistic and natur- 
alistic— in the history of German art during the last half-century, 
which has not been more or less intimately connected with this small 
town upon the Rhine. The great Cornelius— termed by some the 
Goethe of the art of painting — was born at Diisseldorf ; and to Cor- 
nelius, a man conspicuous from his youth up for large comprehensive 
intellect, the Academy of Diisseldorf owed its resuscitation, and art 
in general that signal revival of which Munich, Berlin, and other chief 
cities give signs in our times. This giant, the Michael Angelo of 
Germany, gathered around him a compact band of scholars, ardent as 
himself for the revival of fresco-painting. The new school received 
timely encouragement from King Ludwig in a commission to decorate 
the then recently erected Glyptothek in Munich. The cartoons for 
this arduous work were prepared during the winter months in Diissel- 
dorf, and then, when summer came, masters and pupils went to the 
Bavarian capital to carry out the frescoes. In like manner at Coblenz, 
Bonn, and the Castle of Heltorf, “ monumental art” got a fair start ; 
thus the Italian method of fresco-painting learnt by Cornelius, Schadow, 
Veit, and Overbeck in Rome, having been transplanted to Diisseldorf, 
took root throughout the land of Germany, where it abides and flour- 
ishes even to this day. 

Yet it was not without difficulty that the young school of Diisseldorf 
struggled into life and paid its way. The fame of the Academy be- 
came so great that pupils flocked in from all parts; but success 
brought with it perplexity. Genius became in excess of the demand ; 
the market was overstocked. The secret had been discovered whereby 
high art could be manufactured wholesale, and yet for the commodity 
when produced no purchasers were forthcoming. Fortunately King 
Ludwig was ready for the rescue. Moreover, the emergency called into 
existence the famed “ Kunstverein fiir die Rheinlande und Westphalen,” 
an Art-Union localized within the Academy, with the express purpose 
of subsidizing works which proved in advance of public taste. It is 
interesting to know that this Kunstverein on its twenty-first anniver- 
sary was able to announce that, in addition to nine hundred great and 
small pictures distributed by lottery, it had been the means of securing 
to churches both Protestant and Romish, to museums and public 
buildings, twenty-seven altar-pieces and eleven large oil pictures. 
Among the works thus fostered are the famous frescoes from the his- 
tory of Charlemagne which we recently had the pleasure of studying 
in Aix-la-Chapelle ; also may be mentioned a masterpiece by Overbeck 
now in Cologne Cathedral ; likewise Professor Keller’s engraving — 
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the largest in line ever executed — of Raffaelle’s “ Disputa.” Diissel- 
dorf, indeed, as our readers are probably aware, has long been a chief 
centre for the publication of religious prints. We remember to have 
seen in Rome, twenty years ago, in the studio of Overbeck, then in the 
Cenci Palace, designs in charcoal prepared expressly for engraving in 
Diisseldorf. And we have now before us several hundred cheap pop- 
ular prints published by the well-accredited “ Verein zur Verbreitung 
religioser Bilder, in Diisseldorf,” engraved from pictures by the best 
known painters in the Diisseldorf “ Christian school.” Such are among 
the means taken to educate the people of Germany up to the stand- 
ard of high art. In fact Diisseldorf does as much for religious art in a 
twelve-month as London in a century. 

The Diisseldorf Academy has little expressly distinctive in its curri- 
culum of study. More worthy of remark is the mutual culture and the 
relation of brotherhood maintained between professors and pupils. 
While other academies may be compared to monarchies or oligarchies, 
that of Diisseldorf is, by its liberty and equality, like a republic. The 
Director does not constitute himself a dictator ; no one mind, no ex- 
clusive art-manner, dominates. Thus, during half a century, Diissel- 
dorf, notwithstanding the ascendancy of the so-called spiritual or 
Christian school, has given equal rights and privileges to all styles, in- 
cluding, of course, the naturalistic. Even at this moment are found 
within her borders painters in manner wide as the poles asunder. 
Among the number may be enumerated Professors Deger, Ittenbach, 
and Carl Miiller, leaders in the so-called Christian school ; Bendemann, 
illustrious by works taken from Jewish history ; Tidemand, the faithful 
delineator of peasant life in Norway ; Vautier and Salentin, devoted to 
realism and naturalism ; and Professors Leu, and Andreas, and Oswald 
Achenbach, famous throughout Europe as painters of coast scenes and 
landscapes. These artists, and many more scarcely less illustrious, are, 
either by office, early pupilage, residence, or otherwise, bound to the 
fortunes of that least exclusive of all schools of art —the Academy of 
Diisseldorf. 

The Diisseldorf school seems to renew its youth in the life-giving 
fellowship sustained between masters and pupils. A skilled student is 
not cast adrift ; on the contrary, he is attached to the Academy by the 
provision that he may occupy one of its a¢e/iers. Thus talent, first 
trained and then domiciled is not lost to the spot ; thus a gifted youth 
prolongs his influence over his fellow-students, and little by little grows 
as a vital member into the body corporate. Artists here preserve for 
long the attitude of discipleship ; even when arrived at man’s estate 
they continue to receive the visits of Professors and the admonition of 
Directors ; and it is known that a master sometimes numbers among 
his scholars married men and fathers of families. The whole Academy 
in fact is a community for study and art-work, a guild vigilant for the 
welfare of the painter and his art. When in Germany some important 
national work has been needed, counsel has been taken of the Director 
by princes or municipalities. The best man for the service is indicated ; 
the labour is assigned to some one master, aided by a band of scholars. 
It would seem, judging from our own unhappy experience in England, 
that great national works are absolute impossibilities where there do 
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not exist trained bands of scholars capable of carrying out a concerted 
scheme under the direction of one responsible master. ‘The evidence 
of Mr. G. F. Watts, R. A., before the Royal Commission was strong in 
favour of the very system which has made the Academy of Diisseldorf 
a great art-producing power, while lack of such system has left our 
own Academy impotent, wholly inoperative upon the nation’s art save 
in the successful multiplication of pretty exhibition pictures. Higher 
results in Germany are the products of academic culture, and of that 
fellowship in labour which subsists between a master and his scholars. 
It is easy to conceive how much of ardour, what esprit de corps, have 
been engendered by this co-partnership in creation ; an old scholar has 
been known to ask as a privilege, without prospect of pay, permission 
to join hands with his master over some earnest work. Thus it was in 
Italy. Raffaelle walked through Rome with a following of fifty dis- 
ciples ; and the great mural pictures of Rome, Florence, Pisa, and Sienna 
could only have come into existence under a system — the origin, in 
fact, of the practice in modern Germany—which secured to great 
masters the services of devoted bands of scholars. Art was in Italy a 
religion ; and such has it been in Dusseldorf. 

Art life in the capital of the Rhenish provinces is more than com- 
monly social, not to say “jolly.” Students of various nationalities, some 
Protestants, others Catholics, mingle kindly together in mutual tolera- 
tion. This student community assumes a certain burgher or citizen 
attitude, jealous of its rights. The Academy naturally begets kindred 
associations. In the public Gallery are collected representative works 
of the school. In Jacobi’s Garden, a pretty shady retreat, a well-known 
resort of poets and philosophers, the artists have located their club, 
the “ Kiinstler Verein Malkasten.” To drink coffee or wine beneath 
the trees, a painter or two perchance within view making outdoor studies, 
we have ourselves found pleasant in the sunny summer time. In win- 
ter the artists indulge in theatricals ; the walls of the club are decorated 
by its members with mural paintings, and ready fancy and rapid hands 
find no difficulty in extemporizing scenery, colouring masks, concocting 
costumes, and completing other stage properties which have at least 
the merit of being somewhat out of the common. The artists in Rome 
show like histrionic propensities. Indeed any one who may have 
glanced at art lifé on the Continent will readily believe that the painters 
of Diisseldorf give themselves kindly to masking and practical joking, fun 
and frolic of all sorts. At Diisseldorf too, as at Venice in the days of 
Giorgione, music is the painter’s passion. Here Mendelssohn lived 
two years ; here he conducted the “ St. Paul,” and the master’s refining 
influence has survived even to the present day. Altogether, it is easy 
to see in artist life at Diisseldorf, as at Rome, how generously Conti- 
nental manners lend themselves to free and easy ways. Feasts and 
holidays in Roman Catholic countries favour artists’ festivals ; life is 
more scenic and picturesque than in lands where cold, commercial 
reason has ostracized imagination. Diisseldorf, moreover, still main- 
tains rural simplicity ; she is yet happily exempt from that fashionable 
frivolity which trades for its own empty ends on artists’ inherent vanities. 
Thus the quiet town is more favourable to study than gay capitals 
like Berlin or Munich. On the whole, this abode of painters is a 
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pleasant place to live in. Academicians from the windows of ateliers 
command picturesque views over the swift-flowing Rhine, the sails 
of passing craft shining in the sun. The town is prettily situated 
among trees, gardens, and running waters ; nature puts on winning ways, 
though she scarcely rises into heroics ; and so those artists who find 
themselves restless under throes of imagination betake themselves in 
the sketching season to the highlands of the Upper Rhine. Hence, 
when summer comes, ambitious spirits, consolidating into caravans, 
migrate in search of the sublime. Pilgrimage is made to old Roman- 
esque churches, to Rhenish castles legend-haunted. It has been said 
that poetry and lyric music animate the wine-growing districts of the 
Rhine. Certainly the sketching ground which nature has provided as 
a domain to the school of Diisseldorf furnishes to the artist’s portfolio 
capital material, whether in type of peasantry, character in costume, or 
picturesque accessories for backgrounds. ‘The landscape capabilities 
of regions within reach of Diisseldorf— the vintage-clad Rhine, the hills 
of Bavaria, the mountains of the Tyrol, not to mention the accessible 
fiords of Scandinavia — have been turned to excellent account by Les- 
sing, Leu, and Achenbach. It may be added that Bierstadt, the 
American, formed his style in Diisseldorf; it was there he learnt how 
to paint the Rocky Mountains after the approved German fashion. 
These and other artists of scarcely less renown place Diisseldorf land- 
scape, notwithstanding its vicious colour, in the foremost position among 
rival national schools. 

The Diisseldorf school has been divided between two contending 
factions — the one spiritual and ideal, the other natural and realistic. 
Of the former, the lovely church, worthy of a pilgrimage, at Remagen, 
on the Rhine, is the brightest manifestation. Upon the walls of this 
chapel Deger, Ittenbach, Carl and Andreas Miller, all distinguished 
members of the Diisseldorf Academy, have given ardent expression to 
their pictorial, not to say, religious, faith. This impressive interior of 
highly-wrought polychrome naturally suggests comparison with Giotto’s 
Arena Chapel, Padua. Such modern German revivals, indeed, have 
much of the character and spirit of early Christian art. The forms 
are studiously lovely ; the heads lofty and ideal in type ; the draperies 
academic in symmetry ; the colours refined and pure ; the execution 
delicately soft. Certainly these lovely, though somewhat feeble and 
conventional, wall-pictures are not afflicted with the hardness, opacity, 
and crudity which often make German frescoes repellent. Unlike also 
to the frescoes in the Houses of Parliament, Westminster, the mural 
pictures at Remagen, in common with wall-paintings in Germany gen- 
erally, remain just as fresh as when first painted. 

In direct antagonism with the spiritual phase of the Diisseldorf 
school, as manifested at Remagen, is the naturalism and realism of 
which Carl Friedrich Lessing may be taken as the express exponent. 
This manly painter is best judged by the series of pictures from the 
Reformation of Huss, two whereof are familiar to Rhine tourists tarry- 
ing at Frankfort. An interesting narrative might be written of Les- 
sing’s career and Protestant creed, if he has one. It is generally sup- 
posed that the painter, as the champion of liberty and of nature, led a 
kind of Protestant revolt in the,.Academy of Diisseldorf against ser- 
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vility to tradition. On the other hand, we are assured that the defiant 
Huss pictures were not hurled as painted pamphlets against the Church. 
Lessing, it seems to be admitted, holds to no one faith sufficiently 
firm to side as a partisan in any polemic strife. In Christianity he 
loves what is simple in life, free in thought, manly in action. In his art 
he does not trouble himself with legends of saints or manifestations of 
the supernatural ; he believes that the highest function of art is to set 
forth a noble humanity, to depict the great men, minds, and deeds in 
history ; he is content to plant a firm foot in time and place, and he 
surrenders willingly to others the realms of imagination. The Diissel- 
dorf school has profited by the doctrines of Lessing. On the easel of 
Tidemand may now be seen an altar-piece for a Protestant Church in 
Norway, “The Baptism of Christ”—a large work which, by its indi- 
viduality, realism, and vigour, must be regarded as a direct reaction to 
the “spiritualism” that long reigned in Diisseldorf. 

Professor Bendemann, now Director of the Academy, takes a middle 
course between “ spiritualists ” and “realists.” He has just executed 
a vast cartoon, an episode in the destruction of Jerusalem ; also a series 
of wall-paintings after a newly invented oil-process. Other signs of 
the times still more marked tell that a reaction has set in—that in 
Diisseldorf, as in Germany and the world at large, art has forsaken 
idealism for individualism. It may be to some people a consolation to 
learn that the frescoes at Remagen, Munich, and Spires, wherein the 
so-called spiritual school of Germany has expended its fervour, are not 
likely soon to fade away. German frescoes, we repeat, have stood well ; 
unlike failures perpetrated in England, they are not discoloured or 
faded : they do not, as the mural pictures at Westminster, blister, break 
into eruptions, and finally fall as dirty dust from the walls. On the con- 
trary, with some few unimportant exceptions, chiefly of works unpro- 
tected from the weather, frescoes in Germany after a trial of more than 
twenty years remain sound and intact as if painted but yesterday. It 
will remain a special honour to Diisseldorf that she has naturalized in 
Northern Europe this ancient Italian mode of mural decoration. 

Intellectual life in Diisseldorf seems neither lower nor higher than 
at other centres where painters or sculptors congregate. Experience 
shows that, when an artist has worked hard during the morning, he 
surrenders the rest of the day to play. We hear, however, of certain 
literary and artistic associations, of pen and pencil clubs, wherein, as 
in England, pictorial, poetic, and plain prose products are criticized and 
discussed to the mutual edification of artists, authors, and hearers. Itis 
said moreover that esthetics of the true transcendental sort find entrance 
into select art coteries, that thus speculative thought becomes as it were 
crystallized into visible and tangible form, and so in the end the arts 
in Diisseldorf may be supposed to reflect even the abnormal phases of 
the national mind. Perhaps at any rate it may be conceded that pic- 
tures produced within the last fifty years indicate that the Diisseldorf 
school has been brought into contact with some of the best intellects of 
the age. 
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THE BRAMIN’S SECRET. 
A REMINISCENCE OF HOLLAND. 





Translated for THe New Eciectic MAGAZINE. 





E sat in the sanctuary of Vishnu; and beneath our feet 
withered flowers, the relics of former sacrifices, crackled and 
crumbled, and through the little oriel window the light of the setting 
sun glowed upon the altar, whose flame it almost extinguished. My 
companion related to me a very strange story, which I shall relate after 
him, as soon as I have first explained who my companion was, and 
why we two happened to be in this Hindoo temple. 

I was in Paris, sick of Europe, if I may so express it ; a journey to 
India or China was necessary for my health. A bath in the Ganges 
or a draught of the blue stream must, I thought, effect a radical cure. 
It was in this state that I was met by my friend, the Baron H n, 
of Holland, a sportsman and millionaire of the first rank. I had 
hardly unbosomed my woes to him when he offered himself as my 
traveling companion, upon the condition that I should first go to Hol- 
land with him. We arrived at Amsterdam, embarked the next morn- 
ing on the steamboat at the harbor, and were transported across the 
*“Y.” Holland was clothed in its rich May dress. Leaving the great 
north canal above Buyksloot, we passed along a branch canal leading 
off to the right, and a wondrous landscape opened to our view. Gigan- 
tic windmills stretched their long limbs comfortably in the blue air, 
white sails flitted on the horizon like birds of peace, the golden rays 
of the sun shimmered and glittered upon the gaily colored roofs of 
enameled tile of this fantastical town. A sweet melody was now wafted 
to us on the air. 

“Indian!” said my companion, laughingly. “ Do you hear the calls 
from the minarets?” 

“Ho i ho!” was the long-drawn sound. 

“China!” exclaimed H n jestingly. “Don’t you hear the 
language of the celestial kingdom?” 

“Or Broek,” I laughed in reply, “is it not?” 

“You have guessed it. It is Broek, the villa-town of the Holland 
millionaires, the capital of European China, or India, as you please. 
You see that in order to reach the one or the other, it is not necessary to 
embark in the Rotterdam steamer. We Hollanders keep at home here 
for those d/asé with Europe, a good specimen of Asia. You will find 
our distinctions of caste, our tendency to transcendentalism, our mania 
for flowers, even our religious celebrations, which are true Seva festi- 
vals, repeated on the Ganges. On the other hand, we live as a pecu- 
liar and amphibious people, shut off from the world by sweet and salt 
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water like the Chinese ; we speak a language which requires at least 
as much tongue gymnastics as the Mandarin idiom ; we work with the 
same calculating patience of the ant, and we lead the same symmetri- 
cal and still life as do the people of the Middle Kingdom. One thing 
alone distinguishes us from the Chinese,— we live in a land of toler- 
ance, where in troublous times a free-thinker like Bayle found an asy- 
lum, and a Spinoza was not burned, which would scarcely have been 
his fate if he had fallen into the hands of the lord Mandarins. Let us 
enter Broek, where a surprise of the most singular kind awaits you.” 

The first sight of Broek reminded me most vividly of Cyrano de 
Bergerac’s wild and fanciful Travels in the Planets, and as I walked 
along on the pavements, bright as glass, constructed of light yellow 
tiles, I almost believed myself back in the fabulous world of the books 
of my childhood. The far Orient had transported hither, as if by 
magic, the most bizarre productions of its wonderful architecture. 
Here a parti-colored roof was curved in the style of a Chinese 
“Miaos,” there an airy temple of “Fo” appeared, hung with little 
silver bells ; upon a grassy height gleamed a pagoda inlaid with lapis 
lazuli, and in the distance glittered a small golden pine-apple upon the 
spire of a minaret. Handsome villas, gaily adorned with elegant little 
towers, balconies, and belvederes, viewed themselves complacently in 
miniature lakes, like coquettish maidens in a mirror. Upon the glassy 
ponds the golden sunshine slumbered, swans circled about shining 
gondolas, fabulous flowers dreamed beneath glass domes or dozed 
behind garden hedges ; and upon verandas wreathed with liana, pea- 
cocks spread their gorgeous tails. Over flowery abysses airy bridges 
were hung, as if cut out of mother-of-pearl, while Indian gods squatted 
dreaming under canepies of ivy, and Chinese idols shook their neck 
ornaments in grottos of marble where hidden waters murmured. 

The golden rays played to-day upon this strange and richly colored 
picture like happy children amid the blossoms of spring. All appeared 
as peaceful as an Eden, as bright as the ecstatic dream of an ascetic 
upon the banks of the holy river! The streets often became so narrow 
that we were obliged to pass close to the beautiful railings which 
enclosed the gardens in front of the houses. A Venetian blind rustles, 
a golden-haired maiden peers forth, laughs softly, and then disappears. 
There, like a Sphinx, a magnificent Angora cat crouches on the cor- 
nice, reflecting over the mysteries of the stock exchange. Beneath 
the foliage there, where a grotesque god of the Siamese Olympus 
is shaking with laughter, a man in a brocade kaftan, with a conical cap 
laced with gold, is reclining on a mahogany bench,—“ A Tartar Khan, 
perhaps?” “No, a millionaire of Broek, who in spite of his millions 
finds his time hang heavily, and that must be the reason why the stupid 
idol is almost laughing himself to death,” 

“ Strange people they are,” said my friend, laughing, “who inhabit 
this town of millionaires. There was a time when no introduction, 
even if it were from the Grand Lama or the Great Mogul, from the 
Emperor of the Middle Kingdom or of Timbuctoo, would have pro- 
cured a stranger admission into the villas of Broek. That richly col- 
ored house there, with the blue cupola, was visited by Napoleon, at 
which time, in conformity with the local customs of neatness, he was 
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obliged to put on felt slippers over his victorious boots. The Emperor 
Joseph the Second wished to inspect that old, curiously painted edifice 
to the left, the one with the extensive belvedere. The owner, a pepper 
prince of the first rank, curtly denied him. That grave gentleman there, 
walking between gilded trees and rosy rocks, is perhaps a grandson of 
that contemner of princes. You see that he is absorbed in a book; he 
is studying without doubt Phalu Telinga, or some other Asiatic tongue, 
in order to discriminate his trees and tulip buds by their right names.” 

We had rambled about for nearly an hour, when the Baron stopped 
before a lattice gate, the gilding upon which was faded and weather- 
stained. 

“ Have you ever heard of the ‘ Bramin’s House?’” 

I answered in the negative. 

“Then follow me.” 

We passed into a park which had run wild from neglect, where 
an aliée of acacias led us to a wonderful edifice, thickly overgrown with 
woodbine and wild creepers, whose carved galleries and painted colon- 
nades reminded me of the houses of Benares. On the stair spindles 
of the perron were placed tortoises of black marble, with Japanese flower 
vases on their backs. A door partly overgrown with vines yielded to 
our pressure, and we entered an arched vestibule. An icy mould-like 
air struck us on entering. The mosaic floor was everywhere crumbled 
to pieces, a grass-grown image of an idol grinned at us from a niche, 
and it was with some trouble that we opened a side door, which yielded 
at length with a hollow sound. Everywhere it was as dark as the 
grave. After my conductor had lit a pocket taper, we passed in silence 
through a succession of splendid apartments. Everywhere were Per- 
sian carpets, slender bamboo furniture, Chinese lacquer-work, and 
heavy silk tapestry with glittering birds in raised embroidery, gilded 
cabinets, grotesque little images of idols, rare paintings, curious orna- 
ments and vases, all heaped confusedly together. We paused ina 
charming boudoir. A foot stove of the real Dutch make of “ Stoofjes,” 
stood in a niche near the window beneath a bizarre-looking bird cage, 
and from the ceiling a lantern adorned with purple tassels was suspen- 
ded. Upon the carpet lay a delicate little pointed shoe with tarnished 
embroidery of gold, and whole bouquets of withered flowers rustled 
under the feet. 

My companion, throwing a light upon an oil painting which repre- 
sented in life size a young woman of strange and dazzling beauty, 
clothed in half Indian costume, said, “ Diava!” There were 
deep, dark, childlike eyes, a languishing expression in the delicate 
brown face, black hair parting low upon the brow, a profile as if cut 
from a Bactrian medallion, a tiara and necklace of glittering scales 
which might have been the work of the Indian goldsmiths of Cutsch, 
and a snowy cloud of muslin through which her skin gleamed like gold. 

“Poor Diava!” sighed my friend, drawing me quickly away. 

We entered the library. What a singular collection! I noticed 
the holy books of Menu beside the Niti-Sastra in Japanese text ; here 
was Jones’ translation of the drama Sakuntala beside the Schu-King ; 
the bible of Confucius ; there the primitive Indian mythology in the 
ancient text, and the three books of the Zend-Avesta. Besides these 
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there were many works in Sanscrit written in the sacred text, also 
Tamulish and Malayan manuscripts inscribed on palm leaves, and many 
other oriental rarities which would have transported the bibliophile 
learned in languages, but would have been a horror to the ordinary 
reader. We now descended a secret winding stairway; a faint twi- 
light greeted us as we stood suddenly in the midst of a Hindoo temple. 
The painted roof rested upon two marble elephants, and pieces of 
sculpture decked the walls. In an altar niche crouched a dark 
blue god, with a lotus and elephant trunk,— Vishnu gazing at the 
dying flame of sacrifice. Was ita dream? Whose hand had kindled 
here the holy fire? My conductor, smiling, opened a concealed 
door. I started back involuntarily. By the light of a lamp which 
faintly illumined the richly decorated interior of a pagoda-like addition, 
glimmered the fakir head of a very old man, who was crouched upon 
a kind of bed, and appeared to be absorbed in reading a folio. His 
immense beard actually flowed over the leaves of the book, gold rings 
sparkled in his ears, a dirty white robe much torn scarcely concealed 
the form of the mysterious reader, who wore a broad band across his 
breast. As I hesitated to enter, the Baron said: 

“ Approach without fear; it is Dhruva, the Bramin. He sees and 
hears nothing ; for a long time he has been half blind and deaf, and 
if he possessed all his senses, nothing in the world would be able to 
disturb the old man in the perusal of the holy Vedas. What do 
you say to the surprise I give you?” 

I could scarcely realize it. Could all this be actual?—the idol 
temple, the pagoda, the ghost-like Bramin priest! I approached, the 
old man sat as immovable as his god in the niche outside — a petrified 
eternity. 

I now remarked for the first time a half-naked person lying at the 
feet of the Bramin, and gazing intently at us. 

“Brigu, the Bramin’s servant,” said the Baron, “and for forty 
years his only companion. The two together count over two hundred 

ears.” 
, In a few minutes we were sitting in the temple upon the pedestal of 
the idol. 

H. began: “What I am about to relate to you is a passage from my 
family history, the details of which I have often heard from the lips of 
my grandaunt on my mother’s side, Theobalda Van Schapenham, 
who lies buried in the family vault at Zutphen.” 

And now Baron H. related to me the strange story which I have 
entitled “ The Bramin’s Secret.” 

Piet Van Schapenham was, about the middle of the last century, the 
richest miser in Broek. He had two daughters, Theobalda and Wal- 
burga, and one son,— Dirk. Walburga, the Baron’s maternal grand~ 
mother, died, while, as my friend said, uncle Dirk,— who in consequence 
of a quarrel with his father had entered the British service,— was 
fighting against the princes of the Mahratta league. Dirk passed 
thirty years in the land of the Hindoos, won honors and wealth, and 
when heard from, it was only by a few lines to his sister Theobalda, 
whom he always tenderly loved. In the course of time old Schapen- 
ham died, being ninety years of age, leaving behind him a colossal for- 
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tune. Dirk returned to Europe, but with such strange pomp that all 
the honest citizens of Broek opened their eyes and mouths with aston- 
ishment. He wore, for instance, a Bramin’s white costume, with san- 
dals and turban, gold ear-rings, and a cotton sash as a mark of caste. 
He was accompanied by his daughter Diava, who was sixteen years of 
age, by her Hindoo nurse Naorie, by a real flesh and blood Bramin, 
whose name was Dhruva, and by two Indian servants, Brigu and Savra, 
— poor miserable creatures of the Sudra caste, to the last of whom was 
entrusted the care of a filthy ape, of the holy ape-dynasty of Mattra. 
Of these fine people, Naorie and the two Hindoos especially were clad 
in a manner that conformed but little to the climate and the tradition- 
ary costume of old Holland, inasmuch as the toilette of the first con- 
sisted of a nose ring of blue glass and a short tunic, and the poor 
Sudras, with the exception of their turbans and woollen shirts, pos- 
sessed nothing more than their leathern girdles and bronze ear pen- 
dants. “ Heiliger Gott!” cried the citizens of Broek, with uplifted 
hands ; “ Dirk Van Schapenham has gone stark mad! What will he 
do with his crew of godless and half-naked buffoons?” 

The Indian Croesus answered the indignation of his honorable country- 
men by sending immediately for an architect from England, who in a 
year created as if by magic an Indian palace for him, which bears to 
this day the name of the “ Bramin’s House.” Here this strange man 
installed himself with his daughter, his Bramin, his Hindoos, and his 
holy ape, after having invited his sister Theobalda, who from inclination 
and a want of personal beauty had remained unmarried, to undertake 
the supervision of his household. Aunt Theobalda, said the Baron, 
was a discreet, sensible woman, and loved her brother truly, in spite of 
his mania for Bramins ; she often kept me in my childhood chained for 
hours with the relation of the wonders of this household. Dhruva, 
the Bramin, decidedly the principal person in the house, was the chap- 
lain, master of ceremonies, adviser and factotum of Uncle Dirk, who 
showed the holy man most unbounded respect. Theobalda described 
him as a most handsome Hindoo of about fifty years of age, with large 
lustrous eyes, delicate features cut as if from yellow ivory, short black 
beard and hair, with hands as transparent as amber, and an imperious 
form. Cousin Diava appeared to have a singular fondness for him, 
which the handsome Indian evidently returned. 

Diava was a slight, tender child of the sun, capricious, indolent, lan- 
guishing,— now full of glee, now in tears, and almost deified by her 
father. Schapenham was a harmless original of an unusual type. A 
mind naturally morbid, and years of study in Indian divinity, had led 
him to the fixed idea that he had incarnated the soul of a Bramin, and 
that he was therefore obliged to live according to the law of Menu. 
He had married an Indian woman of the Bramin caste, and for this 
reason had lived without intercourse with any European. The birth 
of Diava, after the loss of several children, was the bright spot in his 
solitary life. The baptism of this child was very singular. For the 
happy father opened the holy book of Menu and read the following 
sentence : 

“The name of a woman ought to be easy to utter, have a sweet 
and clear ring, and ought to end in vocals, so that it may sound like 
words of blessing.” 
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And so he called the child Diava, after her Indian mother, which 
signifies, Queen of Heaven. 

The second day of happiness of this Indian scholar occurred when 
the philosophical faculty of Leyden, in recognition of his analytical 
critique on the “ Puranas,” or the Indian collection of legends, conferred 
on him the honorary degree of Doctor. 

In the hierarchy of the inhabitants of this strange house, now came 
the holy ape, whose name, “Demon,” it merited in every respect. 
Aunt Theobalda could not relate enough of this wicked creature, who 
cruelly abused the Sudras in particular, who on their part dared not 
touch the beast consecrated to their god. Diava alone stood in favor 
with this four-handed Satan, whose pranks often afforded her amuse- 
ment. On one occasion the ape devoured the bananas and mangoes 
which Mynheer Schapenham himself reared in a particular hot-house, 
in order to present them as gifts of sacrifice to Vishnu. Another time 
Demon stole the turban off his master’s head, while he was absorbed in 
reading the Vedas, and then clambered on the roof with it; and once 
indeed, when Dhruva and his master went to fetch the Ganges water 
consecrated for their ablutions, out of the brazen vessel which he had 
sent from India, well sealed and marked with the mark of a Bramin, 
in proof of its genuinenes, they found the ape in it taking a morning 
bath. ; 

Schapenham daily read the holy books with his teacher in the pa- 
goda which he had had built expressly for the Bramin, offered to Vishnu 
the four prescribed sacrifices, and performed the required ablutions. 
This monotonous life might have continued forever, had not a guest 
one day been admitted into the villa Schapenham. This was Marius 
Deepenblad, doctor of philosophy, and nephew of the pastor of Broek. 
This sly youth had a smooth, fair-haired, milk face, and pretended an 
irresistible monomania for the Eastern religions, which quickly won 
him the favor of the Bramin ; while Schapenham, on the other hand, 
soon saw through the ignorance of the pretended orientalist, and his 
badly concealed designs upon Diava, and treated him with marked 
coldness. Deepenblad, who at once perceived Dhruva’s influence in 
the house, entreated the Bramin to instruct him in the holy books. 
Soon the speculative novice appeared daily in the “Bramin House.” 
Diava had many a laugh at the wonderful mistakes and blunders of 
the Braminical fledgling, whom, moreover, she liked to see, as being a 
new element in her oriental seclusion. Dhruva placed great store by 
his new scholar, whom Schapenham, on account of his mania and 
jealous of his intercourse with the Bramin, heartily hated as a rival. 
So matters stood, when suddenly a stranger appeared in the “ Bramin 
House.” He was a noble-looking man of about forty years, with an 
interesting face and captivating manners. The stranger, who brought 
a letter of introduction from Lord Chelsea, had scarcely mentioned his 
name when Dirk rushed into his arms. 

“Tavor, the saver of my life!” 

“You still remember me, sir?” cried the stranger. “It is almost 
seventeen years since —” 

“ Since you saved me, on my journey to Maissore, out of the destroy- 
ing hands of a band of Thugs, those fiendish murderers, who had 
already half strangled me.” 
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“T was then a young officer,” laughed the Briton. 

In a few days Tavor installed himself at the villa. At the table he 
was introduced to the Bramin. Strange!—when Tavor, who as an 
Anglo-Indian, was acquainted with the forms of Braminical politeness, 
greeted the holy man with the usual salutation addressed to Bramins, 
“ May’st thou live long, holy man,” Dhruva visibly lost his composure, 
and left the greeting unanswered. 

During the repast, which the two fanatics in accordance with their 
prescripts swallowed down with their faces to the east, Tavor scrutin- 
ized the Bramin so closely that he drew on himself several ironical 
remarks from Diava. In the evening, when the Briton at Diava’s 
request began to relate the story of the wonderful rescue of her father 
from the grasp of the Thugs, the Bramin retired to his pagoda. No 
one but Tavor remarked the circumstance. 

How was it that three months had slipped by without Tavor’s ever 
thinking of saying farewell to the “Bramin House”? Diava asked 
herself why,’and the child-laugh died on her lips. All day she would 
sit dreaming. What a new world was glowing in her breast! The 
smooth-faced lover, perceiving that Diava did not dream of him, had 
turned his back upon the instructions of his teacher, his hopeless 
speculations upon the daughter of the millionaire, and as he expressed 
it, “the whole fools’ villa.” 

Schapenham was happy in having the saver of his life with him, and 
observed with pleasure that Diava appeared to read more mysteries 
in the dark blue eyes of the Anglo-Indian than were contained in all 
the sacred books. Dhruva alone, somewhat neglected by his friend 
and Diava, detested the stranger, and withdrew as much as possible 
from his searching glances. 

One day Diava overheard in the pagoda a conversation between 
Dhruva and her father. It was concerning her engagement with Tavor. 
The Bramin showed himself a bitter opponent of the marriage, and 
upon his knees entreated his friend and pupil not to make Diava the 
wife of a man whom he hated. The young girl could not account for 
the extraordinary interest that the Bramin took in her marriage. 

But from this hour she conducted herself more coldly to him, and he 
appeared deeply affected by her change of manner. Diava had in- 
formed her lover of the scene in the pagoda. A short time afterward, 
in the dead of night, when Dhruva was lying in deep sleep, a voice 
whispered in his ear, “Sarpa!” The Bramin sprang up. Tavor 
stood before him. The Briton silently pointed to the breast of the 
Hindoo, upon which a blue serpent was marked —“Sarpa,” that is, 
“Serpent.” Dhruva quickly drew over him the garment which Tavor 
had removed in order to find the mysterious sign which was to confirm 
his suspicions. This token he had now found. “ Dhruva,” he said 
slowly, “ fearful destroyer, chief of the Thugs, thy hour has come!” 

The Bramin stared at him with wild looks. Tavor continued: 

“You once knew a Sepoy officer who destroyed your band on the 
banks of the Kaveri. You alone escaped. To-day, I am here to hand 
you over to the executioner of my king.” 

“The holy law forbids your king’s killing a Bramin,” said Dhruva 
sullenly. 
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The Englishman laughed derisively. “Have you forgotten that 
General Moore on a single day had five Bramins, whom he had cap- 
tured, executed at Seringapatam ?” 

Dhruva sank back on his couch. 

“The will of Brama be done!” 

“Take this gold ; leave the house ; swear to me by the holy waters 
of Ganges that you will never return, and you are free!” 

“ Leave this house!” shrieked the Bramin with wild agony, “Never!” 

“ Swear!” said Tavor threateningly. 

The Bramin, sobbing, embraced the knees of the Briton. “Do not 
cast me from this threshold: kill me, rather!” 

“T will give you till early morning for consideration,” concluded 
Tavor, leaving the pagoda, while the Indian like a crushed serpent 
writhed upon his couch. 

What mysterious tie was it that bound the former leader of the Thugs 
to this house? That was the Bramin’s Secret, in spite of which he 
disappeared on the next morning. 

A new light dawned upon the house from the time of Dhruva’s dis- 
appearance, to account for which all the occupants of the villa, and 
Schapenham especially, puzzled their heads in vain. Their whole 
manner of life changed with the Bramin’s departure. Mynheer Dirk 
became sociable with his countrymen, and when in company he would 
even lay aside his Bramin dress. Diava’s happiness renewed the 
youth of this singular man. The wedding of the two lovers was to 
take place on the birthday of the bride, which would occur in six 
months, for the bridegroom had to procure important family papers 
from Calcutta. Diava, indeed, found the time infinitely long ; but at 
last the day of the “congratulation feast,” which is observed in Hol- 
land a week before the wedding, came round. 

Tavor had received, the evening before, a casket which bore the 
post-mark “ Madras.” He found in it a magnificent bouquet of the 
rarest and most gorgeous flowers of the East. Although the fragrant 
gift did not afford the slightest clue to the giver, he did not for a 
moment doubt that the flowers were a wedding sa/aam from his brother 
who resided in Madras, and requested his bride to wear this dazzling 
gift from a distant land on the morrow. 

Never had the gloomy house of the Bramin seen so numerous a 
company as on the “congratulation day” of the beautiful Hindoo girl. 
Diava with beaming countenance offered to her guests the bridal bon- 
bons and the festal wine, which is poetically termed in Holland “ bride- 
tears.” She held in her hand the magnificent nosegay, whose perfume 
she inhaled from time to time with a strange eagerness. 

The banquet was protracted. Van Schapenham, to indemnify him- 
self for his long Braminical abstinence, bravely attacked the golden 
wines. The lovers sat close together, their breath mingled with the 
aromatic odor of the Indian flowers, behind which Diava concealed her 
blushing face. Festal joy was reflected in every countenance. Sud- 
denly Diava removed the flowers from before ber face. She was as pale 
asa corpse. ‘Tavor gazed horror-stricken at his bride. At this moment 
a white figure appeared at the entrance — it was Dhruva, the Bramin! 

A glance at Diava, a cry of agony: “ My child!” and the Hindoo 
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tore the flowers from the hand of the bride, whom Tavor supported in 
his embrace. For a moment the bridegroom remained standing, then 
sank to the floor, and both lay cold in death. The Indian flowers were 
poisoned ! 

The guests fled in horror ! 

But the Bramin seized the paralysed father by the hand, and drew 
him away to the temple of Vishnu. Here he spoke: “Know at last 
the secret of my life: Diava is my child and not yours.” 

Dirk Van Schapenham gazed at the Hindoo with insane looks. 
Dhruva continued: “Upon a dark night, when the signs of the god- 
dess Kali were hidden, the Briton Tavor surprised a band of Thugs 
by the banks of the river, and destroyed them all, woman and child, 
to the last living creature. But one escaped with a new-born child, 
whose mother lay in the throes of death. In his flight he came to 
your country house. You were absent. His pursuers being close on 
his track, he took refuge in the chamber of your wife, whom he found 
there with her servants in tears. She had given birth a few hours 
before to a child, but it was dead. She took pity on the fugitive and 
concealed him; the danger passed over. The sight of your dead 
child suggested an idea to him. How could he preserve the existence 
of his beloved child, in the life which was before him, while he was 
hunted as a wild beast, now in the depths of the forests and the soli- 
tudes of the jungles? He placed upon the brow of his child a myste- 
rious mark, and gave his living flesh for your dead child. The mother 
and her women exulted, for they knew that your most ardent wish was 
fora child. But the father fled, and led a solitary life ; for you know 
that a discovered Thug never returns to his profession. That Thug 
was myself. A strong yearning soon drew me back to my child, and 
one day a beggar crossed your threshold,— you were dining. I was 
that beggar. A short time after a man came, who said: ‘I am a 
Bramin who wishes to make a sacrifice.’ You received him. That 
Bramin was I. For true Bramin blood flows in my veins. I saw my 
child, and saw that the secret had been faithfully kept. Your wife died. 
You wished to become a disciple of Brama, and I came to your house 
to remain. Years passed by. I lived with Diava and was happy. 
Then we left the holy land and came among these pale, cold people. 
What mattered it? I lived with Diava, and she loved me. Then 
came this stranger, he saw my child, and wicked desires arose in him. 
In vain I used all enchantments. The demon conquered, and Diava’s 
heart turned from me.” 

The Bramin stopped. Tears coursed down his cheeks. 

“Should this man who had murdered Diava’s mother and all our 
kindred possess this sweet child? Never! He recognized me, and 
secretly compelled me to flee the house which contained the light of 
my eyes. I swore to him by the waters of the holy river never to 
return.” 

Dhruva laughed wildly. 

“Tt was an oath cast to the winds, for the only binding oath of the 
Thugs is by the ‘ Holy Axe,’ and long ago I had taken this oath to 
destroy my mortal enemy. I went. And here I am back to-day. 
The flowers were my messengers of death. I sent them to my enemy 
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to destroy him, before he plucked my sweet blossom. I wished to 
destroy the eagle, but crushed the dove with it. It was Brama’s will 
that Diava should die ; praised be Brama forever !” 

With these words, the Bramin disappeared into the pagoda. 

The next morning Dirk Van Schapenham was found at the feet of 
Vishnu,— dead! His fearful agony had killed him. 

A will of this singular man dated two years back, bequeathed his 
whole fortune to his daughter Diava, with a clause that the Bramin 
Dhruva should have for life the use of the Broek villa with all its 
appurtenances. Aunt Theobalda, who had overheard a part of the 
Bramin’s narrative in the temple, accused the Hindoo before the courts 
of the premeditated murder of Tavor. But, as in the examination the 
incurable but quiet insanity of the unhappy man was established, the 
accusation was dropped, and the now harmless lunatic was placed in 
conformity with the will, in the Schapenham Villa, and the two other 
Hindoos were supplied with the means for their return to their native 
land. ° 

My friend had finished. With a deep shudder I left the “ Bramin 
House.” 

A year after Baron H. wrote to me: “I have been making with my 
young wife a visit to Dhruva. As we sat in the temple, the aged Bra- 
min suddenly appeared at the entrance of the pagoda. He tottered 
a few steps forward, uttered in a hollow voice the word ‘ Aum,’ and 
fell lifeless before the image of his idol. His last word was the mys- 
terious name of the Hindoo Trinity, which contains for the Bramin 
an eternal life in the contemplation of the Almighty Being.” 

To-day the “ Bramin House” is the property of my worthy traveling 
companion, whom I have to thank for this story. 








Afppletons’ Fournal. 


ABOUT WOMEN AND DRESS. 





HARMING democrats we have in the women of the land. But 
how religiously they go out of it toseek their fashions! With what 
jealous reverence they shun the costume of the women of the Revolu- 
tion, and how carefully they refrain from inventing or adopting a national 
and simple dress which we can look at without being reminded of the 
license, and corruption, and folly of Continental life ! . 
Dress and decoration are wildly confused and meretriciously mixed. 
We can see but one dominant taste, that of the arbitrary and ostenta- 
tious. We cannot say with Landor’s Aspasia, “Our dress is not the 
invention of the ignorant ; but the sculptor, the painter, and the poet, have 
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studied how best to adorn the most beautiful object of their contem- 
plations.” Women have retained the mark of barbarism in the use of 
ear-rings, and they still carry the glittering trophies of their conquests 
like savages, in metals and gems about their persons. But the most 
exquisite and civilized women have always preferred a flowergo a gem ; 
and, if they have not made a vow, like the most enchanting woman of 
antiquity, “ never to wear any thing on the head but one single flower, 
one single wheat-ear, green or yellow, and ivy or vine leaves,” they have 
appeared often enough so adorned to make the vow unnecessary. 

Women live under the reign of fantasy. If most of our sisters are, 
like the Chinese, monotonous imitators of each other in the fashion of 
their dress, they break out in a riot of colors. If they cannot please, 
they can shock us by their use of color ; and, ev masse, they please us by 
their love of it. Like the variegated petals of flowers, they salute the 
eye or softly win the lingering glance of admiration by exquisiteness of 
hue. They instinctively feel that they belong to the floral sisterhood. 
In the spring they dress themselves in fresh and vivid colors ; in the 
autumn they array themselves in scarlet, crimson, and orange, express- 
ing the satisfaction and repletion of life. Quarrel as we may with the 
shape of the costume, with the vulgar excess of “%mming, some bit of 
color about it will make us happy as savages, and we take off our hats to 
poppies, 4/uets, and violets ; to asters, golden-rods, and cardinal-flowers; 
to roses, apple-blossoms, and lilacs. Some girls and women have their 
affinity in the floral world ; they are the most charming of their sex ; 
they are the human correspondence of some blossom that sheds its frag- 
rance or dazzles with its glowing hue. Woman’s ivsfinctive taste for 
dress will express itself in harmony with the sentiment and color of the 
flower she loves. Yet, in saying this, we do not speak of the herd of 
women and girls without individuality ; of that Chinese crowd of dam- 
sels and dames who never change the fashion of their dressmaker, and 
have not force of taste sufficient to originate a novel or picturesque 
effect of costume. These daughters of Mandarins case themselves, like 
aregiment of foolish virgins, in garments that look as if made by con- 
tract after one model, duplicated as fast as the skill of “ fitters, cutters, 
and trimmers” can meet their seasonable and unreflecting passion of 
dress. Such foolish virgins are remarked only because of their numbers ; 
they know nothing of dress as a fine art ; they never appear before us 
like exquisite human incarnations of the toilless beauties of the woods, 
the gardens, and the meadows ; they never walk the streets nor decorate 
homes to flatter the eye with color, and suggest redolent and delightful 
influences of purity, peace, and opulence. They neither understand 
their sex nor feel the artistic instinct of its life. 

Man legislates, woman ornates. She is the first artist that Nature 
gave us. She plays with colors as a child does with flowers. She 
arranges, but she does not invent. With the exception of Miss Anthony 
and a few of her scattered and noisy sisters, she shuns abstractions. 
Instead of trying to remake our laws, she remakes her costume. The 
caprice of her nature and the extravagance of her fancy are lavished 
upon the garniture of her person. The advocates of the new social 
revolution of sex must first suppress the ar/is¢e in the woman before 
they can make her equal to legislative functions. Until they have de- 
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stroyed the playful and charming child in the feminine sex they can- 
not lift it or abase it to the levelling and mechanical function of man, 
who substitutes a machine for impulse, and exhausts enthusiasm by 
patience. 

If we look back to the centuries which are the glory and shame of 
our race, we see that men have shared the taste of women, have obeyed 
the passion of dress and decoration. But now, less feminine, less artistic, 
less barbarous, they have wholly abandoned the art to women, and 
appear like undertakers and laborers. Since they have forsworn the 
enjoyment of an art inconsistent with their occupation, and have ceased 
to take pleasure in picturesque and gaudy or beautiful costumes for them- 
selves, they have been contented with the extension of the passion of 
dress among women. 

Democracy has transformed the appearance of men; it has not 
touched the nature or costume of women. They remain an exclusive 
and privileged class by all their instincts ; with them license and art 
take refuge. 

Modern civilization has made it possible for all women to display 
their love of dress and decoration. The confused and incongruous 
state of the art is to be attributed to the fact that it has been left 
wholly to the feminine mind, which, abandoned to itself, is lawless and 
craves for excitement. Dress, as an art, never, until our century, was 
wholly abandoned to one sex ; and it never has been more varied and 
ostentatious among women than now. It has lost gravity and sim- 
plicity of effect ; it is full of license, of dazzle, of display ; it is some- 
times exquisitely frivolous ; oftenest it stifles the weak personality of 
our feeble women. But it has got rid of some barbarisms. The stiff 
corsage of De Medicis is obsolete ; the pretty Parisienne has adopted 
the smallest and most flexible one to girdle her like the cestus 
of Venus. The Elizabethan frill, framing the head like a white cab- 
bage, hiding the roundest neck and covering the most classic shoulders, 
is allowed to remain buried among the ceremonials of a stiff court. 
But, if we must adopt the fashions of our ancestors, why not go to 
Madame Recamier and claim her as our grandmother? Why not re- 
vive the long gauntlets, made to attract attention to beautiful arms? 
Why not take again her semi-Greek attire —the short waist, the nar- 
row skirt, and the delicate ruffle, to hold all the charms of the girls 
and women of the land? Such costumes are made only for beautiful 
women — for women who converse without disputing ; for women who 
neither toil nor spin, but, like the flowers of the field, refresh and 
charm by their mute and exquisite service in life. But this is a fancy 
picture—a bit of the past at best; it has gone with the heathen 
mythology, with the fairies of the North, with all the frail and bright 
imaginings of poets. We are in an industrial age, and dress and deco- 
ration are made for rough service, to arrest hurried and grasping men. 
Therefore the women of our cities are dressed like regiments ; therefore 
they overload themselves with meaningless trimmings ; therefore we 
have every thing but the simple and unobtrusive which charms us in 
pictures of Greek women, in the women of the French Revolution, in 
— of the time of Washington, in the contempoiarics of Cnateau- 

riand. 
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The much-abused classic painter David made a beautiful and simple 
costume fashionable in France. French women were never more ex- 
quisitely dressed than during his epoch. The mania for ¢rimmings, 
which is most violent among American women, is of itself a sign of 
a corrupted taste—it does more than any other cause to retard the 
ascendency of a pure and simple taste. Although women are so uni- 
versally gifted with the artistic instinct, they have a touch of folly, a 
love of change, which prevents them from producing the finest results 
of the artistic faculty. They have lapses, they are dependent ; they 
easily fall under the rule of arbitrary and dictating minds. An incur- 
able frivolity, an unconquerable love of attracting attention, has always 
made them facile agents to propagate false taste, and render them 
insensible to the charm of the modelsof unostentatious epochs, of 
epochs truly gifted with the sentiment of beauty. 

Dress and decoration no more receiving the attention of the serious 
and restrained minds of men, manifests the confusion and incongruity 
of the flighty and unrestrained minds of women. The feminine mind 
is incapable of originating a beautiful fashion. It is too receptive ; it 
is too impressible. It goes through the ages to bring back a piece of 
patchwork. Women mix and meddle and stimulate; they give to our 
streets and halls a variegated, flashing, exciting aspect, which at the 
best we may call brilliant and pictorial. They encourage artifice rather 
than art; they prefer crowded, ostentatious and novel things, for the 
artistic instinct, free from the masculine mind, is wilful and unreasoning ; 
it asks only for excitement. If women have made so much confusion 
and ostentation in the domain of taste, left to themselves, would they 
increase the harmony of, and develop justice in, legislation? What 
answer? 

EUGENE Benson. 








From the French. 


ABOUT BERANGER. 





Translated for THz New Eciectic MAGAZINE. 


NE morning as Beranger sat by his fire, which he always 

kindled himself, in his garret room of the Rue Vineuse, 

which answered for a bed chamber, a dining hall and parlor, glancing 

over numerous notes of congratulation, and supplication, from rich 
people and poor, some one knocked at his door. 

“ Entrez /” said the Poet, and in came a pretty woman, neatly dressed, 

with that peculiar ease which only women of tact and taste can possess. 
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At the sight of the old man in such an apartment, the lady burst into 
tears. 

The Poet arose, took her courteously by the hand, and inquired who 
she was and what he could do for her. 

“T am,” she replied, “ Dejazet, the actress. I have come to see you, 
and ask permission to kiss you.” Beranger impetuously threw his arms 
around her, and gave her a warm embrace of purest friendship. They 
had long known each other by reputation, but had never previously met. 

“You never come to the theatre,” remarked Mademoiselle Dejazet, 
“and yet I have been playing your Zése/fe for many nights ; its 
success has been great.” 

“ Ah! ¢hat is owing to the accomplished artiste who condescends to 
play the part,” interrupted the flattering Poet. 

“Is it so? Well, I am anxious to sing your Zise//e to the air composed 
by the excellent Frederic Berat,” (the composer of Ma Normandie, for 
whom Beranger had procured a situation in the Gas Company of Paris, 
a situation which the musician held until his death.) 

The song was sung, and they both shed tears at parting, having 
become firm friends during this single interview. 





Beranger never took any useless walks ; to comfort the poor, to con- 
sole old friends, to visit the sick, these were esteemed by him sacred 
duties. One morning, early, (he seldom went out before breakfast,) a 
rich acquaintance met him. “Where are you hurrying so early?” he 
asked. “I am going,” answered Beranger, “to see a poor woman who 
has been forced to sell her beautiful hair to purchase bread for her chil- 
dren.” ‘. 

“Here! here!” exclaimed the other, “take my purse, if it can be 
of any service to you.” 

“ Well, let me have a hundred francs, till I can manage to procure 
work for the woman and her husband ; the latter, by the way, is a dis- 
abled soldier.” 

The family was succored from misery, and in due time the money 
was returned to the rich man. 





A woman worth about a hundred thousand francs a year, once lan- 
guidly remarked to the Poet, “Oh, mon Dieu / I perish from ennui! I 
don’t know what to do with myself.” 

“ Madame!” replied Beranger with stern contempt, “spend your 
income in charity ; you will then know what happiness is.” The grand 
dame by no means relishing this advice, turned away saying, “’The poor 
are far happier than the rich; they have no cares of fortune, and then 
they can rouse and excite themselves, you know, by envying our 
opulence.” 

“ Bah!” said the Poet, who was also the Philosopher ; “ it is you, the 
rich, who envy us poor!” 

How admirably do the following lines apply to Beranger : 

“Modeste et bon, cet homme vertueux, 
Privé des biens que l’opulence affiche, 

A semblé pauvre au riche fastueux, 
Et par ses dons au pauvre a semble riche !” 
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Beggars are assuredly an impudent race. There was a certain clever 
Italian, a person of considerable learning, named Angeli, to whom Ber- 
anger gave in charity six francs a month, 

Once when he came for his alms, the Poet told him that just then he 
had no money. Angeli flushed up, grew angry, and declared that he 
must have his six francs ! 

“Aha! if that be so, go to your Pope and get them!” replied 
Beranger. 

“T won’t go so far,” retorted the ungrateful fellow. “No! I’ll write 
an article against you, and publish it in some paper that’s unfriendly 
to your interest.” 

“ A capital notion!” said the Poet laughing heartily ; “but as you 
write abominable French, bring me the proof-sheets of your article, 
and I promise to correct them.” 


On one occasion Beranger dropped a two-sou copper into a beggar’s 
hat. A rich man approached the mendicant and said: “Come, now, 
I'll give you five francs for that two-sou piece just put into your hat.” 

“ And why will you do that?” inquired the beggar, astonished. 

“ Because Beranger gave it to you.” 

“ Oh, if that’s Beranger, I’ll keep the copper in remembrance of a 
good man,” and he put the coin in his pocket, to the other’s intense dis- 
appointment. 


A peddler of books brought to the poet an album, and earnestly re- 
quested him to write something in it, 
“Who sent you?” asked Beranger. 
“ Somebody you don’t know, but who wants your autograph.” 
“ Pshaw! I never write in albums ; so leave me.” 
“ Indeed, Monsieur, you can’t imagine what a favor you would be 
doing me, a poor man, by writing in this album.” 
“But how so? What would you gain by it?” 
“I have a family to support, and a man has promised me fifty francs 
if I could get you to write only a couple of lines in his album.” 
“ Ah! that makes all the difference,” said the benevolent Poet, and 
taking up his pen he composed the ensuing couplet : 
“Tl est un Dieu, devant lui je m’incline, 
Pauvre et content, sans lui demander rien 


Que la suppression des albums! 
“ BERANGER.” 


Upon the publication of Victor Hugo’s Ze Roi s’amuse, he wrote 
an unfavorable critique upon the work, which he sent to its author. 
Hugo, angrily crushing the letter in his hand, exclaimed: “ The old 
fool! He thinks I’ll hand his letter down to posterity, but he shall 
be disappointed.” 

“ Had shat been my purpose,” said Beranger, when he heard of this 
petulant speech, “I would surely not have chosen V. Hugo for my 
medium.” 
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A man condemned to the galleys for a score of years was discovered 
to be innocent, and discharged. His portrait was lithographed to sell, 
in order to raise the means to start him once more in life. Some phil- 
anthropist begged Beranger to compose a motto for the picture. With 
scarcely a minute’s consideration, he wrote : 


“ Victime de l’erreur, le soupgon l’accompagne ; 
La loi qui fit ses maux ne peut y mettre fin ; 
Coupable, on efit nourri son infamie au bagne, 

Innocent, mourra-t-il de faim?” 





He was not in his dc/ief a pious man, although his charities were 
unbounded. Upon visiting his only sister — a nun — she said to him: 
“ Dear brother, I pray to God for you daily.” 

““ My dear sister,” he replied, “don’t medgle with my concerns, or 
the deuce knows what may happen.” 





Beranger is himself responsible for the following rich anecdote : 

“We were going,” said he, “to have some friends to dine withus. The 
young fellow who brought the dessert was soon to be married. When 
I had settled for his cakes, &c., he said to me: ‘ Mister, you make 
songs, don’t you?’” 

“Why, yes, I sometimes write verses.” 

“ Ah, you’re not a bad hand at rhyming. I know some of your 
songs by heart.” 

“ You flatter me.” 

“ Well now,” (with an air of benign patronage)—“ listen! I want you 
to make me a piece for my wedding /é/e; do it well, and I'll pay you 
handsomely.” 

“T never write wedding couplets, my boy.” 

“You think I can’t pay you; that’s the trouble; but ’pon honor, I’ll 
give you ten francs, or //lcen, if you insist!” 

“ Much obliged for your liberality, #0 ami, but my inspiration has 
left me.” 

“What a pity! what a pity! Then I must hunt up that tremendous 
fellow Fleury: he'll write me for ten francs as many lines as I care to 
have !” 

This Fleury was a blackguard, who mouthed ballads in the streets, 
beating on a huge drum, and attired as a harlequin! 





During the Revolution of 1848, Marrast complained to Beranger of 
the dissensions in the Republican party. 

“ Depend upon it,” said the latter, “ the ea/ cause of these quarrels 
lies not in any honest difference of opinion as to frinciples, but in the 
jealousy of men struggling for place and power.” 

A wise answer, and true of other politicians than the French politi- 
cians of ’48. 
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Edward D. Neill. 
THE SEAL FOR VIRGINIA. 


For Tue New Ecrectic MaGazine. 


HE following notes, originally prepared by the writer and printed 

in the London WVoles and Queries, have been re-written with some 

additions, and may not be uninteresting to those who reside in the 
“ancient dominion of Virginia.” 

The London Company, in the year 1619, appointed a committee to 
meet at the residence of Sir Edwin Sandys, “to take a cote for Vir- 
ginia,” and “agree upon the seale.” Under date of November 15th, 
the following statement appears in their manuscript transactions : 

“ Concerning the legal seal spoken of in the last Court, the auditors at 
their assembly have therein taken some pains which they now present 
to this Court ; and whereas they have spoken to one for the cutting of 
it, there is one Mr. Hole, who would appropriate that unto himself, 
under pretence of having a patent for the engraving of all seals, which 
hath the King’s arms, or any part thereof; and therefore appoint them 
to repair to Mr. Christopher Brooke, of Lincola’s Inn, to examine it, 
and to bring his opinion under his hand in writing, and accordingly it 
should be determined.” 

The Mr. Hole referred to in the minute was William Hole, some- 
times spelt Hoole, engraver of the Map of Virginia printed in 1612, and 
re-issued in 1624, in “Smith’s General History.” In 1618 he had 
obtained a life grant as “sculptor of the iron for money.” ‘The follow- 
ing anecdote from the Weever manuscripts is told by Hunter: 

King James evidently did not like the proceedings of the Virginia 
Company, and when the device of the seal was presented to him, where 
on one side was St. George slaying the dragon, with the motto, “ Fas 
alium superare draconem,” meaning the unbelief of the natives, he 
commanded that the motto should be omitted. ‘The motto on the 
other side was “ En dat Virginia quintum.” ‘The device, after the objec- 
tion of the King, seems to have been modified. On the frontispiece of 
Smith’s General History, which in 1624 was first published, is a cres- 
ted escutcheon, with the arms of England, France, Scotland and Ire- 
land in chief, surmounted by Neptune riding a sea-horse. Supporters : 
On one side a female figure with a dove alighting on the shoulder, one 
hand on the escutcheon, a book in the other, perhaps the representa- 
tive of Christianity ; on the opposite side, another female figure holding 
instruments, perhaps the symbol of civilization. Motto: “ Incognita 
gens serviet mihi.” 

The device of the reverse is also engraved on the frontispiece, and 
is more familiar, having been used with, a slight alteration of the motto, 
as the coat of arms for Virginia until its separation from Great Britain. 
The escutcheon is quartered with the arms of England, France, Scotland 
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and Ireland, crested by a maiden Queen, with flowing hair and Eastern 
crown. Supporters: Two warriors in armor, beavers open, helmets 
ornamented with three ostrich feathers, each holding a lance ; motto, 
“En dat Virginia quintum.” 

Spenser, Sir Walter Raleigh’s friend, dedicated the Fairy Queen to 
Elizabeth, “Queen of England, France, Ireland and Virginia.” After 
James of Scotland succeeded to the throne of England, Virginia, in 
compliment, was called the fifth kingdom. 

In an edition of Stow’s Survey of London published in 1632, the 
latter device is engraved with the motto, “En dat Virginia quintam,” 
and it may be that the guinfum in the frontispiece of Smith’s History is 
an error of the engraver, although it is correct as an adjective, agree- 
ing with regnum understood. The editor of the “Survey” subjoins 
the following note to the engraving: 

“The Company of Merchants, called Merchants of Virginia, Ber- 
muda or Summer Islands, for (as I heare) all these additions are 
given them. I know not the time of their incorporating, neither by 
whom their armes, supporters and crest were granted, and therefore 
am compelled to leave them abruptly.” 

On the title page of the Revised Statutes of Virginia for 1733, 1752 
and 1759, the same device appears, with the motto, “ En dat Virginia 
quartam,” the adjective agreeing with coronam understood. After the 
union of England and Scotlond in 1707, guintam would very properly 
be changed to guartam. 


MOSAIC. 





c¢ HE duty of man as man, is thought. This is his distinctive 

regal duty. Pity and love may aid and cheer him, but, as 
sovereign worker in this world, his duty is governance, guidance — in 
one word, thought. And in order to this, he must, with a valiant 
calmness, know in all cases the worst. 


* To bear all naked truths, 
And to unvisage circumstance all calm — 
That is the top of sovereignty.’ 


No man is qualified to be a public guide, or instructor of men, who 
can not more or less do this ; and a man generally is mighty in pro- 
portion as he can do it, and has a love strong enough to dare it.” 





“ ASSEMBLING into one view all things in the world that are impor- 
tant, and should be dear to mankind, I distinguish the Christian cause 
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as the celestial sou/ of the assemblage, evincing the same pre-emi- 
nence, and challenging the same emphatic passion, which, in any other 
case, mind does beyond the inferior elements ; and I have no wish of 
equal energy with that which aspires to the most intimate possible 
connection with Him who is the life of this cause, and the life of the 
world.” 


“THE sternest task ever attempted by a nation is that of inaugur- 
ating and supporting freedom. The man who governs his own spirit has 
been, on supreme authority, pronounced greater than he who takes a 
city: this man has attained personal freedom. National freedom 
is simply the government of its own spirit by a nation. It is the 
attempt on the part of a people, as on the part of a man, to have a 
will chainless as that of the wildest libertine, and yet live and work 
with united energy under wisdom’s law. . . . To attain true freedom 
seems to us to demand the very last agony of national effort, the severe 
and final endeavor by which a free people at length reaches its throne.” 





“In every case where work is to be done, let the whole power of all 
engaged be brought to bear to this end—to get men todoit.... 
Here is the difficulty of difficulties. You can get gold by subscrip- 
tion ; but a man of real power, of piety, faculty, energy, cannot be sub- 
scribed for. It is by the eye cleared and sharpened by long experience 
he can be recognized ; it is by the sagacious, powerful man, that the 
man of power is known ; imbecility, seated on a mountain of gold, can 
do nothing here. And yet, till you get your men, nothing is done; if 
you give your gold to bad or incompetent men, it were defer that you 
flung it into the Thames. It must be fixed as an axiom in the heart of 
every philanthropist and philanthropic society, that this is the point of 
absolute success or absolute failure ; it must be fairly comprehended, 
that it cannot be attained by mere examining of reports or any other 
mechanical process, although, indeed, each of these may contribute its 
aid ; only, never for a moment is it to be forgotten that it must be 
done. Perhaps the great secret of getting at a practical test and 
assurance in this matter, lies in the discovery of some readily applica- 
ble method of ascertaining the real effects of a man’s work in the 
sphere to which you appoint him. Offices might never be at first 
given for a permanence ; by a continual casting away of the incompe- 
tent, the truly competent might gradually be found. We suspect this 
were the only infallible method. We are not blind to its difficulties, 
but any difficulties must be encountered in the only way to life, and for 
the avoidance of a death the more ghastly for its ‘ affectation of life.’ 
If all the men employed by philanthropy, in its unnumbered schemes 
of instruction, were godly, earnest, and able men, what a power for 
good were then acting in our country and to the ends of the earth!” 





“We have in ordinary life, plenty of common-sense philosophy, and 
very little poetry. The man who squares every action of his life with 
the laws of common-sense, is a bigger fool than he whose actions are 
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frequently inexplicable on any ground of self-interest or prudential 
reason. Common sense, as we really do find it in the world, is the 
translation of meanness into maxims—is the armor which the com- 
mon-place put on to defend themselves against the assaults of enthusi- 
asm, generosity, and impulse.” 





“Tr has, in all ages, been a prerogative of Christianity to plant and 
foster domestic feelings and felicities. We would figure the religion of 
Jesus, as walking among men and offering them two great boons: in 
one hand she holds the treasures of immortality, in the other are the 
mild blessings of home. Philosophy has ever been high, remote, and 
unparticipating ; in her glittering robes, she treads in majesty along 
the high places of the world, amid a light that scarce mingles with 
earth’s atmosphere, but falls on the eternal snow, a cold, intellectual 
light, which has never yet brightened the cloud of unspeakable sadness 
resting on her brow. A high task is hers, and we shall pay her all 
honor ; but let us dwell rather with Christianity in the valleys and in 
the clefts of the rock, where she spreads the nuptial couch, and lights 
the household fire.” 


“ THERE are three circles in which, in his life on earth, and the dis- 
charge of earthly duties, a man may act. The first is that of self: 
one must always, by duty and necessity, do more for himself, or in 
connection with himself, than for any one else. The second is that of 
family and friends, of all those who have a claim on one by blood or 
friendship. Within this circle a man must perform certain duties, or 
he meets universal reprobation and contempt. The third is that of 
humanity in general. We shall not insult our readers by proving to 
them that this is truly and properly a sphere of human duty ; although 
there are not wanting writings in our day whose tendency seems to 
indicate it as an insult to suppose one to doubt the reverse; we shall 
not endeavor to eliminate the fact, which used to be considered as good 
as settled, that a man is by nature united in mysterious but ennobling 
bonds with every other man, and that it is not one of the characteris- 
tics of a high state of humanity, that it be separated into families 
and coteries, each attending to its own affairs, like so many families of 
wolves in the pine forest ; we shall presume our readers to agree that 
severance, disunion, isolation, selfishness, are symptoms of disease in 
the human race, and that the evolution of the ages, if it tends to any 
consummation whatever, must tend to their termination. Not only, 
however, is this sphere noble, we fearlessly assert, still without deeming 
proof necessary, that it is this third sphere, where, save in rare instan- 
ces, nobleness as such has existence. A man who performs well his 
duties to himself, who has no higher object than that he may be undis- 
turbed and happy, we shall not call noble. In the second circle we 
find many of the loveliest spectacles that our earth can show: the 
affection of brothers and sisters, the self-sacrificing nobleness of friend- 
ship, the sacred beauty of a mother’s love. But, leaving the question 
of friendship (which, indeed, holds, in its pure form, of the high and 
immortal), we cannot hestitate to place domestic feelings and specta- 
cles, as such, among the natural productions of our planet ; the loveliest 
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perhaps we have to show, but of a beauty precisely analagous to that 
of the rose and the fountain, and essentially pertaining to time. By 
neglecting family duties, one becomes less than a man ; by performing 
them never so well, he comes not to merit applause. Distinctive noble- 
ness commences in the third circle. It is when one rises above self 
and family, and looks abroad on the family of mankind, that he takes 
the attitude which in a man is essentially great ; when he no longer 
feels around him the little necessities which compel, or the little plea- 
sures which allure, and yet is able to contemplate men as a great 
brotherhood of immortals, with a gaze analagous to that of Him in 
whose image he is made ; when he passes beyond what he shares with 
the lower orders of creation, and soars to those regions where, as an 
intelligent, God-knowing creature, he may sit among the angels ; when 
he can look on the world through the light of eternity ; then it is that 
he does what it is the distinctive privilege and nobleness of man on 
this earth to do, what marks him as animated by those emotions to 
which, under God, humanity owes all it has achieved in time.” 


SCIENCE, DISCOVERIES, INVENTIONS, ETC. 





SIDORE GEOFFROY SAINT-HILAIRE, in his “ Histoire des 
Anomalies, 1836,” described the Siamese twins, who had visited 
Paris for the first time in the previous year. He placed them in his 
scientific classification under the first order (Autositaires) of double 
composite monstrosities ; their sub-classification was in the second 
family (Monomphalians) of the first tribe, and the generic division was 
Xiphopage. In his description, he says that the brothers persistently 
refused to allow him to complete an examination of the connecting 
band, alleging that it caused them pain ; he consequently was unable 
to verify the statement of many American physicians, that it encloses 
some portion of the abdominal viscera. He regarded it as important 
that Dr. Warren, of Boston, ascertained in 1829 that the pulsations of 
one were accelerated without, for some time, affecting the circulation 
of the other, and adds that almost all the published accounts of the 
twins mingled errors and truth, the duty of instructing by a sincere ex- 
position of the facts being unfortunately sacrificed to the desire to as- 
tonish by marvellous tales. The great savant says that he had seen 
several similar monstrosities, all bi-male or bi-female, preserved in 
public collections, and gives an account of a case of female twins, 
born in 1804 in British India, who were alive, it would appear, in 1827, 
in the village of Arazoor, in the district of Bhavany. ‘There was a 
slight difference in their height ; their ordinary position was face to 
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face, and so they slept, but in walking they drew apart, and moved 
almost side by side. M. Saint-Hilaire also describes, among numerous 
others, a double monster, which he places in his family of Eusompha- 
lians, and classes generically as Pygopage—the sisters Helena and 
Judith, born united back to back in 1701 at Szony, in Hungary. They 
were shown at seven years of age in England and all over Europe, and 
at nine were placed by the Archbishop of Strigonia in a convent at 
Presburg. ‘These extraordinary creatures, some verses on whom are 
attributed to Pope, and who each spoke Hungarian, German and 
French, with a little English and Italian, differed in size, health, tem- 
perament, and character. They had such diseases as measles and 
small-pox at the same time, but when the smaller and weaker was at- 
tacked by a fatal disease of the lungs, the other was only slightly fe- 
verish for a few days. Suddenly, however, she lost her strength, al- 
though retaining perfectly her speech and faculties, and after a brief 
agony she succumbed, the victim, not of her own sickness, but of the 
death of her sister. They both expired almost at the same moment. 





THE explorers at Jerusalem have made further discoveries of under- 
ground structures — part of the ancient city — which have for generations 
been hidden by accumulations of rubbish and modern buildings. They 
have opened a vaulted passage, one side of which is massive masonry, 
the other perpendicular rock, and this rock is supposed to be the plat- 
form on which the Temple was built. Should this supposition prove 
true, the long-debated question as to the dimensions of the Temple 
may perhaps be settled ; and the archzologists who hold that the 
extent of the building was not greater than appears in Josephus may 
find their views confirmed. From this it will be seen that the explora- 
tion becomes more and more interesting ; but it is unfortunate that, in 
order to lay open old Jerusalem, a large part of modern Jerusalem 
must be endangered or destroyed. Nevertheless, if we can succeed in 
getting a definite notion of what Jerusalem was like in the days of 
Herod, all the money, labour, and enthusiasm expended in obtaining 
that result will have been well bestowed. 

News has been received also from the Sinai surveying-party, who 
are prospering in their task, laborious though it be. They had almost 
finished the great mountain-range, Jebel Musa, and were in expectation 
of soon beginning upon Mount Serbal. To carry on such a task in a 
region so barren, rugged, and precipitous, requires no small amount of 
strength and perseverance ; but the observers were all in excellent 
spirits, and considered themselves repaid at times by the wide pros- 
pects opened to them, and the glorious effects of colour presented by 
landscapes bare and arid almost beyond imagination. They take pho- 
tographs of the scenery, make regular meteorological observations, 
collect facts in geology, natural history, and archeology ; and Mr. 
Palmer, the orientalist of the party, is copying all the ancient inscrip- 
tions he meets with. Out of all this we shall surely get something like 
a competent knowledge of a land rich in sacred and historical associa- 
tions ; and the thousands of readers who take interest in the discovery 
of Scriptural illustrations will no doubt be abundantly gratified. 
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ALL signs indicate that we are fast approaching the time when pic- 
torial representations, drawn or printed on paper, will be reproduced 
with absolute accuracy. The methods already applied with more or 
less success do nearly this, but photolithography, the highest of them, 
has not proved to be, for prints, a perfect counterfeit. However, ac- 
cording to the last number of the Aibliographie de la France, M. Drivet 
has at last succeeded in solving the problem which had hitherto baffled 
all the efforts of chemists and photographers. He has discovered a 
mode of reproducing on copper, either in relief or not, as may be de- 
sired, the most delicate details of photographic images. By the new 
process a copper plate, obtained, apparently, by electro-plating, is en- 
graved automatically to a sufficient depth to allow of taking a large 
number of impressions. The process is said to be so cheap that, fora 
price little exceeding what a good photographer asks for two or three 
dozen of cartes-de-visite, one can_procure a well-engraved plate from 
which any printer can print hundreds or thousands of copies. And 
these portraits do not fade as so many photographs have done and all 
maydo. The idliographie gives no details of the mode of execution, 
and we cannot, therefore, compare it with the heliographic printing of 
Mr. von Egloffstein of this city, who publicly offers to make, on steel, 
“ portraits, country-seats, circulars, reproductions of engravings, designs,” 
etc., at one-third the cost of manual engravings. 





AN interesting discovery has been made of an early Germanic 
Cemetery in the neighborhood of Niederbrunn in the French depart- 
ment of the Lower Rhine, in the course of the works of the railway 
there. It presented, remarks the Student and Jntellectual Observer, all 
the usual characteristics of the Teutonic cemeteries of the pagan 
period, closely resembling those of our own pagan Anglo-Saxon graves. 
The bodies had been buried entire, with their feet towards the south- 
east. At the time this account was given, five graves only had been 
opened, two of which contained arms, axes, and swords, the national 
arms of the race, and another contained some articles of toilette in 
bronze, and some of the beads of a collar in coloured terra-cotta. 
This appears to have been the grave of a female, and the objects of 
toilette alluded to, appeared to have been placed in her closed right 
hand, instead of being left in their places in her dress. With them 
were found three Roman coins, one large brass and two small, all three 
entirely defaced, but the two latter each having a hole, by which no 
doubt they had been suspended to the ornaments of the neck. These 
interments probably belong to the fifth or sixth century. 





Dr. PETERMANN, the originator of the first German expedition to 
the north pole, announces that a second expedition is to leave Bremer- 
haven in the first week of June. The expedition will consist of two 
ships, a screw steamer of 120 tons and thirty-horse power, and a sail- 
ing yacht of 80 tons. The latter, which went on the first expedition 
last year, is called the Green/and ; the former, the Germania. The 
object of this expedition, as of the former one, is to investigate the 
polar regions along the coast of East Greenland north of the 75th 
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degree of north latitude. It is to be provided with a strong scientific 
staff, and to pass the winter in the Arctic regions, so as to return by 
October, 1870. The Greendand is to serve as a transport, and also to 
keep up the communication with Europe, and will return this winter, 
leaving the Germania to pursue its journey alone. 





EXTRAORDINARY MEDICAL INVENTION.— The Paris correspondent 
of the Exfress says: “ M. About tells a very extraordinary story in con- 
nection with the illness which carried off the Marquis de Moustier, and 
one which, for fear of being an accomplice in a medical puff, I should 
scarcely have cited from a writer.of less repute. He says that one of 
his friends, Dr. Marey, a professor of the College of France, who was 
invited to Compiégne last autumn, is the inventor of an apparatus 
which he calls a sphygmograph, and which marks upon a sheet of paper 
the beatings of the human pulse; heshas also an analogous machine 
for recording with unfailing accuracy the movements of the heart. The 
Emperor and several of the guests submitted to experiments. Dr. Marey 
told M. About, who himself has been a guest at Compiégne, that cer- 
tain statesmen whom he had examined were destined to long life, and 
that certain great ladies had a defective circulation, indicating a short 
one. But he was especially struck by the state of the Marquis de 
Moustier. ‘That Minister,’ he said, ‘who has not the least suspicion 
of his alarming condition, has an affection of the aorta, which must 
inevitably lead him to the tomb shortly. Ido not give him two months 
to live.’ M. About now thinks it useful to make this prophecy, which 
has been realized, known.” 





Mr. NovELLo, writing from Genoa to the Atheneum, suggests that 
the world should no longer be bothered by the differences of time 
between different cities and countries, but that one reckoning should 
be used all over the globe. Set your watch to Greenwich time ; start on 
a journey, and find yourself right with the clocks everywhere you go. 
Very simple: but how about your association of times of day with 
natural phenomena? Fancy waking up at sunrise and finding your chro- 
nometer indicating twelve o’clock ; or seeing the golden orb at its mid- 
day height with the clocks at half-past seventeen! Mr. Novello gives 
Greenwich the preference as zero; but does he think other countries 
would adopt it? Would France, who wants to cram her standards 
down all our throats, and to make the franc the monetary unit in spite of 
the sovereign which is honoured wherever it is seen? Would Russia, 
whose territory embraces so many hours of longitude that her standard 
of mean solar time, if one is everywhere maintained, must be a near 
approach to Hora Mundi as it is? Would America, one of whose sons 
wanted, some few years back, to upset geography and astronomy by 
instituting another “ first meridian?” Supposing a common time agreed 
on, how is it to be kept accurately? Greenwich time is indicated over 
England by the help of daily telegraphic signals sent from the Obser- 
vatory ; are these to be extended over the civilized and uncivilized 
world? If this is not done, the longitudes of places must be accurately 
determined, for maps could not be relied on for the purpose. A couple 
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of years ago St. Peter’s, at Rome, was decided upon as marking a first 
meridian for the Italians ; and a suggestion was made that all Europe 
should keep time by it: but I expect Europe laughed in her sleeve at 
the idea, if, indeed, she ever came to hear of it. 





THE HAVERSACK. 


ROM Milledgeville, Georgia, we get the sketch below of a re- 
markable family : 


A Miitary Famity.—The Capers family of the South—and we 
believe it is exclusively a Southern family — made a remarkable fight- 
ing record during the late war. From the album of a friend we send 
you the following, as embracing the members of this family who were 
soldiers under the red-crossed banner of Dixie in the Confederate 
army :—Two brigadier-generals, one colonel of artillery, one lieut.-col. 
of artillery, two colonels of cavalry, one major of artillery, one lieut.- 
colonel of cavalry, four captains of cavalry, three captains of infantry, 
three sergeants, two chaplains, three surgeons, fourteen privates,— 
making a total of thirty-seven. These were without exception bro- 
thers, uncles, or cousins. Nine were killed in battle, three died of 
wounds, two died of disease, thirteen were wounded more than once, 
seven wounded once, and only three came through safe. Eleven of 
the officers were promoted for gallantry on the field of battle.-—C. 7: Z. 


One of the Confederate Generals of this family is now an Episcopal 
minister at Greenville, S.C. This recalls an incident at Oxford, Miss. 
Gen. S., of “the late so-called,” preached his ordination sermon there 
as an Episcopal minister, on the same day that Gen. L., of the Baptist 
Church, addressed his Baptist brethren. A wag remarked that the 
two Generals were the representatives of the army and navy of the late 
Confederate States — the Baptist brother representing the navy ! 





From New Orleans, La., we receive an account of a thrilling scene 
at the battle of Gettysburg. The writer says: 


We were formed in line of battle on that memorable morning, and 
were waiting orders with feverish eagerness. Every soldier knows how 
trying is such a time, and how even the order to advance in the very 
face of death is felt to be a relief from the suspense and anxiety of 
inaction. A Virginia brigade was thus drawn up, and manifested some 
of the natural restlessness under such a state of uncertainty. An hour 
passed, and then another, but still the expected orders did not come. 
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Their nervousness had reached a high pitch, when a mounted orderly 
was seen dashing up, holding aloft an envelope. “The orders have 
come!” cried the men along the line. The orderly galloped up, in- 
quiring, “ Where’s the 49th Virginia regiment?” Hundreds of men 
called out to him, “ Here’s the 49th Virginia!” but he rode rapidly 
on, calling out, “ Where’s the 49th Virginia regiment?” All order was 
at an end, one half the brigade broke ranks and deployed as skir- 
mishers to intercept the bewildered orderly with those mysterious 
orders. Back he came, riding furiously, and still holding up his dis- 
patch. All attempts to stop him were in vain. He galloped right 
through the 49th Virginia, shouting with all his might, “ Where’s the 
49th Virginia regiment?” The men caught at his bridle, yelled to 
him to stop, but he eluded them all, and never slacking his speed, 
went out of sight of the brigade. The excitement now was beyond 
all bounds. Officers and men were eagerly inquiring, “Who is he? 
What does it all mean?” Some said that he was one of Lee’s escort ; 
others were sure that they had seen him with Longstreet. While the 
discussion about the mysterious stranger was being vehemently carried 
on, he made his appearance again, riding at the same furious pace, and 
holding up his dispatch as before. “ Kill him or stop him this time!” 
arose from hundreds of determined men. The orderly was halted at 
last, and conducted to the regiment he had been inquiring for so long. 
“Ts this the 49th Virginia regiment?” he inquired, waving ominously 
the big envelope. “ Yes, yes, it is!” broke in many voices. “ Well 
then, 49th Virginia regiment, Ze down, for they are gwine fer to shell ye!” 
And off dashed the mysterious orderly like a shot from a Hotchkiss 
gun. It was that graceless scamp of the Louisiana Guard Bat- 
tery. He had picked up an official envelope somewhere, and had 
borrowed a sergeant’s horse, and thus equipped had been playing 
orderly for his own amusement. A. M. 








WE have received the notorious letter to the chaplain of Posey’s 
Brigade, and think that it should be preserved in a more permanent 
form, and therefore set aside our rule in order to republish it : 


During the war was published in one of the Richmond papers, a 
humorous letter from Rev. T. D. Gwin, chaplain of the First South 
Carolina Regiment, calling upon the man who stole his buffalo robe 
and sundry other baggage, to return the same if he valued at all the 
blessings of a clear conscience and an improved prospect of future sal- 
vation. The response to the reverend gentleman will show that the 
appeal was not altogether unproductive : 

“Sixteenth Mississippi Regiment, Posey’s Brigade, camp near Bunker 
Hill, Va., July 16th, 1863.—1/y Dear Gwin.—I was inexpressibly 
shocked to learn from your letter in the Jnguirer, of the 4th inst., that 
the temporary loss of your ‘buffalo robe,’ blankets, pillow, and shawl, 
should have given you such inconvenience, and even suspended your 
arduous duties in the field for a week. 

But supposing, from the mark ‘Captain,’ that it belonged to some 
poor officer of the line, and knowing that it was more baggage than he 
was entitled to carry, I relieved him of it from motives that will be 
appreciated by any officer of the line in the field. 
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On my arrival in camp I divided the blankets among my mess, and 
in a sudden fit of generosity I retained the buffalo robe, shawl, and 
pillow, for my own use. 

The other members now join me in returning thanks, and feel that, to 
your warm and gushing heart, these thanks will be the richest recom- 
pense. 

I am now patiently waiting for your coat and boots, which I pre- 
sume you will send me, in accordance with the following injunctions : 

‘If any man take away thy coat, let him have thy cloak also.’-— 
Matt: chap. 5, verse 40. 

For the regulation of the amount of baggage which a chaplain in 
the army should carry, we refer you to the following: 

‘Provide neither gold, nor silver, nor brass in your purses. Nor 
scrip for your journey, neither two coats, neither shoes, nor yet staves ; 
port workman is worthy of his meat.’-—Matt: chap. 10, verses 9 
and Io. 

Anything you may have in excess of the above allowance will be 
most respectfully received by me. 

I remain, my dear Gwinny, with sentiments of eternal gratitude, 

“ Present Owner of Buffalo Robe.” 





BoonviLte, Missouri, tells us of an intelligent Teuton, who voted 
unqualifiedly for negro suffrage. As he was supposed to be a Demo- 
crat, his friends expressed surprise till they heard his reason, which 
was eminently satisfactory: “I ish vite four year in te gran Union 
army. I ish suffer plenty for te nigger, and I vants the nigger to suffer 
for heselv. I votes for nigger suffrage !” 





Tue highland districts of South Carolina are the healthiest and 
finest portions of our country. The size of the families in this favored 
region would astonish New England. Mrs. Annie Jolly, of Anderson 
District, had eight sons in the Confederate army, six of whom were 
killed in battle. One of the survivors, Manson Jolly, was a terror to 
the Federal troops for months after the surrender. In this same Dis- 
trict, James Stevenson had eight sons in the Confederate service ; Asa 
Bolt had nine, and James Shirley eight. Three gentlemen met acci- 
dentally in Abbeville village, and found out in conversation together 
that they had in all, 26 sons in the army. Charles T. Haskell had 
eight, Marshall Hodges nine, and Robt. H. Wardlaw nine. Charles T. 
Haskell married a daughter of Langdon Cheves. Several of his sons 
became distinguished field officers. 

But the most remarkable case was in Laurens District. Maj. Geo. 
Anderson had thirteen sons in the Confederate army. We believe that 
this is without parallel anywhere. 

Some idea may be formed of the healthiness of this remarkable 
section from a single fact. There is a Mrs. Botts living in Abbeville 
District, who is now sixty-eight years of age. She said to the writer: 
“T have borne twelve children, and raised eleven of them. I have 
never been sick in my life, and never paid a cent to a doctor on my 
own account.” Mrs. Botts lost two gallant sons in the Mexican war. 
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She had in the Confederate struggle four sons, five sons-in-law, three 
grandsons, and two nephews. She said, “Some of my sons got woun- 
ded, but all of them came home except poor Tom, and he was starved 
to death in Elmira.” Some one remarked to Mrs. Botts that she had 
constitution and strength enough to last till she was a hundred. She 
replied, “ That’s nothing, why my mother lived till she was one hundred 
and twenty, and was courted when she was one hundred and seven- 
teen!” 





F. F. L. R., of Belton, Texas, gives the next anecdotes: 


On one occasion, when our regiment was on the march, a very ugly 
negro, driving a mule cart, stopped on the roadside to let us pass. 
Many remarks were made at his expense, which he bore meekly. A 
remarkably ungainly soldier said to him, “Old man, don’t you want to 
be free?” The old negro answered, “ No, I don’t want to be free till 
de good Lord sen’ for me.” The ugly inquisitor replied, “ What does 
the good Lord want with such a looking old sinner as you are?” ‘The 
old negro gazed for a moment at the uncomely face of the soldier and 
said, “ De good Lord is no ’specter of pussons. He take de ugly as 
well as de purty. Maybe he take me, maybe he pass by all de soldier 
and take you.” 


REMARKABLE CONSISTENCY.—Near one of our picket stands on the 
Arkansas river was a sign-board, placed near a dim road, bearing the 
following letters, YREFYCRAEPOT. Several times I essayed to decipher 
it, but in vain, and thought it a strange way to give information to a 
wayfarer. I was much amused when a gentlemen, living near, told me 
the sign must be read backwards, and meant, “To Pearcy’s Ferry.” 
The board pointed to the left, and the enlightened ferryman thought 
that the reading should run in the same direction. 








REVIEWS. 





The Ring and the Book. By Robert Browning. Vol. II. Boston: 
Fields, Osgood & Co. 


T last, the opus magnum of our generation lies before the world 
—the “ring is rounded”; and we are left in doubt which to 
admire most, the supremely precious gold of the material or the wondrous 
beauty of the workmanship. The fascination of the work is still so 
strong upon us, our eyes are still so spell-bound by the immortal features 
of Pompilia (which shine through the troubled mists of the story with 
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almost insufferable beauty), that we feel it difficult to write calmly and 
without exaggeration ; yet we must record at once our conviction, not 
merely that ‘The Ring and the Book’ is beyond all parallel the supre- 
mest poetical achievement of our time, but that it is the most precious 
and profound spiritual treasure that England has produced since the 
days of Shakspeare. Its intellectual greatness is as nothing compared 
with its transcendent spiritual teaching. Day after day it grows into 
the soul of the reader, until all the outlines of thought are brightened 
and every mystery of the world becomes more and more softened into 
human emotion. Once and for ever must critics dismiss the old stale 
charge that Browning is a mere intellectual giant, difficult of compre- 
hension, hard of assimilation. This great book /s difficult of compre- 
hension, zs hard of assimilation; not because it is obscure — every 
fibre of the thought is clear as day ; not because it is intellectual,— and 
it is intellectual in the highest sense,— but because the capacity to 
comprehend such a book must be spiritual ; because, although a child’s 
brain might grasp the general features of the: picture, only a purified 
nature could absorb and feel its profoundest meanings. ‘The man who 
tosses it aside because it is “difficult” is simply adopting a subterfuge 
to hide his moral littleness, not his mental incapacity. It would be 
unsafe to predict anything concerning a production so many-sided ; but 
we quite believe that its true public lies outside the literary circle, that 
men of inferior capacity will grow by the aid of it, and that feeble 
women, once fairly initiated into the mystery, will cling to it as a suc- 
cour passing all succour save that which is purely religious, Is it not 
here that we find the supremacy of Shakspeare’s greatness? Shak- 
speare, so far as we have been able to observe, places the basis of his 
strange power on his appeal to the draff of humanity. He is the 
delight of men and women by no means brilliant, by no means subtle ; 
while he holds with equal sway the sympathies of the most endowed. 
A small intellect may reach to the heart of Shakspearean power ; not 
so a small nature. The key to the mystery is spiritual. Since Shak- 
speare we have had many poets — poets, we mean, offering a distinct 
addition to the fabric of human thought and language. We have had 
Milton, with his stately and crystal speech, his special disposition to 
spiritualize polemics, his profound and silent contemplation of heavenly 
processions. We have had Dryden, with his nervous filterings of Eng- 
lish diction ; and we have had the so-called Puritan singers, with their 
sweetly English fancies touched with formal charity, like wild flowers 
sprinkled with holy water. In latter days, we have been wealthy 
indeed. Wordsworth has consecrated Nature, given the hills a new 
silence, shown in simple lines the solemnity of deep woods and the 
sweetness of running brooks. Keats and Shelley caught up the solemn 
consecration, and uttered it with a human passion and an ecstatic 
emotion that were themselves a revelation. Byron has made his Epi- 
methean and somewhat discordant moan. Numberless minor men, 
moreover, have brightened old outlines of thought and made clear what 
before was dim with the mystery of the original prophet. In our own time, 
Carlyle —a poet in his savage way — has driven some new and splen- 
did truths (and as many errors) into the heart of the people. But it is 
doubtful, very doubtful, if any of the writers we have named — still 
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less any of the writers we have not named — stands on so distinct and 
perfect a ground of vantage as to be altogether safe as a human guide 
and helper. The student of Wordsworth, for example, is in danger of 
being hopelessly narrowed and dwarfed, unless he turns elsewhere for 
qualities quite un-Wordsworthian ; and the same is true of the students 
of Milton and of Shelley. Of Shakspeare alone (but perhaps, to a cer- 
tain extent, of Burns) would it be safe to say, “Communion with és 
soul is ample in itself ; his thought must freshen, can never cramp, is 
ever many-sided, and full of the free air of the world.” This, then, is 
supremely significant, that Shakspeare — unlike the Greek dramatists, 
unlike the Biblical poets, unlike all English singers, save Chaucer only 
— had no special teaching whatever. He was too human for special 
teaching. He touched all the chords of human life; and life, so far 
from containing any universal lesson, is only a special teaching for each 
individual — a sibylline riddle, by which each man may educate him- 
self after his own fashion. 

We should be grossly exaggerating if we were to aver that Mr. 
Browning is likely to take equal rank with the supreme genius of the 
world ; only a gallery of pictures like the Shakspearean group could 
enable him to do that ; and, moreover, his very position as an educa- 
ted modern must necessarily limit his field of workmanship. What 
we wish to convey is, that Mr. Browning exhibits — to a great extent, 
in all his writings, but particularly in this great work —a wealth of nature 
and a perfection of spiritual insight which we have been accustomed to 
find in the pages of Shakspeare, and in those pages only. His fantas- 
tic intellectual feats, his verbosity, his power of quaint versification, 
are quite other matters. The one great and patent fact is, that, with 
a faculty in our own time at least unparalleled, he manages to create 
beings of thoroughly human fibre ; he is just without judgment, with- 
out pre-occupation, to every being so created ; and he succeeds, with- 
out a single didactic note, in stirring the soul of the spectator with the 
concentrated emotion and spiritual exaltation which heighten the soul’s 
stature in the finest moments of life itself. 

As we have said above, the face which follows us through every path 
of the story is that of Pompilia, with its changeful and moon-like 
beauty, its intensely human pain, its heavenly purity and glamour. 
We have seen no such face elsewhere. It has something of Imogen, 
of Cordelia, of Juliet ; it has something of Dante’s Beatrice ; but it is 
unlike all of those — not dearer, but more startling, from the newness 
of its beauty. From the first moment when the spokesman for the 
“Other Half Rome” introduces her — 


Little Pompilia, with the patient brow 
And lamentable smile on those poor lips, 
And under the white hospital array 

A flower-like body — 


to the moment when the good old Pope, revolving the whole history in 
his mind, calls her tenderly 


My rose, I gather for the gaze of God! 


— from the first to the last, Pompilia haunts the poem with a look of 
ever-deepening light. Her wretched birth, her miserable life, her cruel 
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murder, gather around her like clouds, only to disperse vapour-like, 
and reveal again the heavenly whiteness. There is not the slightest 
attempt to picture her as saintly ; she is a poor child, whose saintliness 
comes of her suffering. So subtle is the spell she has upon us, that 
we quite forget the horrible pain of her story. Instead of suffering, 
we are full of exquisite pleasure— boundless in its amount, ineffable in 
its quality. When, on her sorry death-bed, she is prattling about her 
child, we weep indeed ; not for sorrow—how should sorrow demand 
such tears ?— but for “ the pity of it, the pity of it, Iago! ”— 


Oh how good God is that my babe was born, 

— Better than born, baptized and hid away 
Before this happened, safe from being hurt ! 
That had been sin God could not well forgive : 
He was too young to smile and save himself. 
When they took, two days after he was born, 

My babe away from me to be baptized 

And hidden awhile, for fear his foe should find,— 
The country-woman, used to nursing babes, 

Said “‘ Why take on so? where is the great loss? 
These next three weeks he will but sleep and feed, 
Only begin to smile at the month’s end ; 

He would not know you, if you kept him here, 
Sooner than that; so, spend three merry weeks 
Snug in the Villa, getting strong and stout, 

And then I bring him back to be your own, 

And both of you may steal to — we know where! ” 
The month —there wants of it two weeks this day! 
Still, I half fancied when I heard the knock 

At the Villa in the dusk, it might prove she — 
Come to say “Since he smiles before the time, 
Why should I cheat you out of one good hour ? 
Back I have brought him ; speak to him and judge!” 
Now I shall never see him ; what is worse, 

When he grows up and gets to be my age, 

He will seem hardly more than a great boy ; 

And if he asks “ What was my mother like ?” 
People may answer “ Like girls of seventeen—” 
And how can he but think of this and that, 
Lucias, Marias, Sofias, who titter or blush 

When he regards them as such boys may do? 
Therefore I wish some one would please to say 

I looked already old though I was young ; 

Do I not .. say, if you are by to speak. . 

Look nearer twenty? No more like, at least, 
Girls who look arch or redden when boys laugh, 
Than the poor Virgin that I used to know 

At our street-corner in a lonely niche,— 

The babe, that sat upon her knees, broke off,— 
Thin white glazed clay, you pitied her the more : 
She, not the gay ones, always got my rose. 


How happy those are who know how to write! 
Such could write what their son should read in time, 
Had they a whole day to live out like me. 

Also my name is not a common name, 

“ Pompilia,” and may help to keep apart 

A little the thing I am from what girls are, 

But then how far away, how hard to find 

Will anything about me have become, 

Even if the boy bethink himself and ask! 


Extracts can do little for Pompilia: as well chip a hand or foot off a 
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Greek statue. Very noticeable, in her monologue, is the way she 
touches on the most delicate subjects, fearlessly laying bare the 
strangest secrecies of matrimonial life, and with so perfect an uncon- 
sciousness, so delicate a purity, that these passages are among the 
sweetest in the poem. But we must leave her to her immortality. She 
is perfect every way; not a tint of the flesh, not atone of the soul, 
escapes us as we read and see. 

Only less fine —less fine because he is a man, less fine because his 
soul’s probation is perhaps less perfect — is the priest, Giuseppe Capon- 
sacchi. “Ever with Caponsacchi!” cries Pompilia on her death-bed, 


O lover of my life, O soldier-saint ! 


And our hearts are with him too, He lives before us, with that strong 
face of his, noticeable for the proud upper lip and brilliant eyes, 
softened into grave melancholy and listening awe. What a man had 
he been, shining at ladies’ feasts, and composing sonnets and “ pieces 
for music,” all in the pale of the Church! In him, as we see him, the 
animal is somewhat strong, and, prisoned in, pricks the intellect with 
gall. Little recks he of Madonna until that night at the theatre, 


When I saw enter, stand, and seat herself, 
A lady, young, tall, beautiful, and sad, 


Slowly and strangely the sad face grows upon his heart, until that 
moment when it turns to him appealingly for succour, and when, fearless 
of any criticism save that of God, he devotes his soul to its service. 


There at the window stood, 
Framed in its black square length, with lamp in hand, 
Pompilia: the same great, grave, grieffull air 
As stands i’ the dusk, on altar that I know, 
Left alone with one moonbeam in her cell, 
Our Lady of all Sorrows. 


The whole monologue of Caponsacchi is a piece of supreme poetry, 
steeped in lyrical light. ‘The writer’s emotion quite overpowers him, 
and here, as elsewhere, he must sing. In all literature, perhaps, there 
is nothing finer than the priest’s description of his journey towards 
Rome with Pompilia, that night she flies from the horror of Guido’s 
house. Every incident lives before us ; the first part of the journey, 
when Pompilia sits spell-bound, and the priest’s eyes are fascinated 
upon her,— 
At times she drew a soft sigh — music seemed 


Always to hover just above her lips, 
Not settle,— break a silence music too ! — 


the breaking dawn,— her first words,— then her sudden query — 


“ Have you a mother?” “She died, I was born.” 
“ A sister then?” “Nosister.” “ Who was it— 
What woman were you used to serve this way, 

Be kind to, till I called you and you came?” 


—every look, thought, is conjured up out of the great heart of the 
lover, until that dark moment when the cat-eyed Guido overtakes them. 
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What we miss in the psychology Pompilia herself supplies. It is saying 
little to say that we have read nothing finer. We know nothing what- 
ever of like quality. 

In a former review we gave a sketch of the general design of the 
work, explaining that, of the twelve books into which it is divided, ten 
were to be dramatic monologues, spoken by various persons concerned 
in or criticizing the Italian tragedy; and the remaining two a prologue 
and epilogue, spoken in the person of the poet himself. The complete 
work, therefore, is noticeable for variety of power and extraordinary 
boldness of design. All the monologues are good in their way, the 
only ones we could well spare being those of the two counsel, for and 
against Guido. These, of course, are extraordinarily clever ; but clever- 
ness is 2 poor quality for a man like Robert Browning to parade. The 
noblest portions of the book are ‘Giuseppe Caponsacchi,’ ‘ Pompilia,’ 
and ‘ The Pope.’ The last-named monologue is wonderfully grand—a fit- 
ing organ-peal to close sucha book of mighty music ; and it rather jars 
upon us, therefore, that we afterwards hear again the guilty scream of 
Guido. Itseems tous, indeed, if we are bound to find fault at all, that 
we could have well dispensed with about a fourth of the whole work— 
the two legal speeches and Guido’s last speech. To the two former 
we object on artistic grounds ; to the latter, we object merely on ac- 
count of its extreme and discordant pain. Yet in Guido’s speech 
occurs one of the noblest touches in the whole work — where Guido, on 
the point of leaving his cell for the place of execution, exclaims — 
Abate,— Cardinal,— Christ,— Maria,— God. 

Pompilia, will you let them murder me ?— 


thus investing her at the last moment with almost God-like power and 
pity, in spite of the hatred which overcomes him,— hatred similar in 
kind, but different in degree, to that which Iscariot may be supposed to 
have felt for the Master. Nor let us forget to record that the poet, in 
his bright beneficence, has the lyric note even for Guido. We are 
made to feel that the “damnable blot” on his soul is only temporary, 
that the sharp axe will be a rod of mercy, and that the poor, petulant, 
vicious little Count will brighten betimes, and be saved through the 
purification of the very passions which have doomed him on earth. 
No writer that we know, except Shakspeare, could, without clumsy art 
and sentimental psychology, have made us feel so subtly the divine 
light issuing at last out of the selfish and utterly ignoble nature of 
Guido Franceschini. 

Fault-finders will discover plenty to carp at in a work so colossal. 
For ourselves, we are too much moved to think of trifles, and are 
content to bow in homage, again and again, to what seems to us the 
hightest existing product of modern thought and culture. Before con- 
cluding, we should notice one point in which this book differs from the 
plays of Shakspeare,— 7. ¢. it contains, even in some of its superbest 
passages, a certain infusion of what Mr. Matthew Arnold once called 
“criticism.” So far from this “criticism” being a blot upon the book, 
it is one of its finest qualities as a modern product. We cannot enlarge 
upon this point here, though it is one that is sure to be greatly enlarged 
upon in publications with more space at their command ; but we should 
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not conclude without explaining that the work is the more truly worthy 
to take Shakspearean rank because it contains certain qualities which 
are quite un-Shakspearean—which, in fact, reflect beautifully the latest 
reflections of a critical mind on mysterious modern phenomena.— Zze 
Atheneum. 


Biographical Sketches. By Harriett Martineau. New York: Leypoldt 
& Holt. 


Ir is quite impossible, within the limits of a single article in this 
journal, to say all that we should like to say of this delightful volume. 
We must accordingly content ourselves with putting down a few obser- 
vations as to the general merits revealed in Miss Martineau’s biograph- 
ical sketches, and singling out one or two of her portraitures for special 
comment, which, however, must, in the main, prove for commendation. 

Miss Martineau has furnished us in the compass of fewer than 500 
pages with representations of forty-six more or less distinguished or 
noteworthy personages, who have recently passed from the stage of 
visible human life. Nine or ten pages are all the space which she 
affords to any of her delineations, and yet she never fails to leave with 
the reader a singularly distinct impression of the character, the sur- 
roundings, and the work of the subject of her presentment. 

In the first place, we are struck, as, indeed, we were prepared to be, 
with the range of Miss Martineau’s sympathies. George Combe and 
Bishop Bloomfield, Robert Owen and Archbishop Whately, Mrs. Jameson 
and Lady Noel Byron, David Roberts and the Emperor Nicholas, Mrs. 
Wordsworth and Thomas De Quincey, “plain John Campbell” and 
“Christopher North,” not to mention other names, have all their 
rightful place of appreciation in her picture-gallery. Then the 
knowledge of the authoress is seldom, if ever, at fault. She is as 
equally at home with the happy circumstances of Lockhart’s early in- 
timacy with Walter Scott, as with those of the Wordsworths at Rydal 
Mount, or with the political events in the long career of Lord Pal- 
merston. Again, the sense of justice makes itself felt in every one of 
her essays. Or, at all events, if we were to make any exceptions, it 
would be in these two instances :— She seems a little too severe on 
Mrs. Jameson, and rather exaggerates the influence of Lady Byron on 
the world at large — in the latter case imputing to a wider outer circle 
feelings which only existed within a comparatively limited one. Finally, 
the artistic ability with which the authoress combines a careful analysis 
of character, with just so much thread of narrative as is necessary to 
render a given sketch intelligible and lifelike, and with telling anecdotes 
which at once illuminate the idiosyncracy of the person depicted and 
also the wit or humour of the biographer, is of a kind highly admirable. 

The first sketch is entitled the last birth-day of the Emperor Nicholas, 
and there is something almost prophetic in its character. For though 
on the day in question, July 6th, 1854, Nicholas was broken in health, 
and stooped as if burdened with the weight of old age, yet he was only 
in his fifty-ninth year, and to the world at large he was still the most 
prominent and responsible actor in the Crimean drama. When, ac- 
cordingly, eight months later, the tidings reached England that the 
40 
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Emperor had passed away, we can most of us recall the sensation which 
spread over the country, and with what bated breath all men spoke 
under the sudden overshadowing of the wings of the Angel of Death. 
On Sunday, the 4th of March, 1855, there was scarcely a pulpit in 
which reference was not made to the startling event which had occurred 
in the previous week; and history was eagerly ransacked by many 
reverend speakers for a parallel instance of the unlooked-for interven- 
tion of the Divine Providence in the fortunes of a great campaign. 
Tamerlane, Alaric, Attila, Sennacherib were not altogether injudiciously 
brought forward to point the moral on the occasion,— so suddenly had 
each of these warriors been summoned by the Sovereign Will from the 
command of their armies and the visions of their ambition. But Miss 
Martineau writes in the previous year as if a brain-wave of the coming 
end of Nicholas had already reached her consciousness, assuring her 
that the days of the haughty autocrat were numbered. And if her 
language is prophetic, it is not less remarkable for its pathos and 
power. There is not perhaps in the whole volume a passage so strik- 
ing as that in which she depicts the Russian Emperor “ sitting among the 
wreck of all his idols” on that birth-day which proved to be his last. 
We must make room for a portion of it: — 


“ Hated by his nobles; liked only by an ignorant peasantry who can give him no 
aid, and receive no good from him; drawn on by his own passions to sacrifice them 
in hecatombs, while they fix their eyes on him as their only hope ; tricked by his 
servants all over the Empire; disappointed in his army and its officers ; afraid to 
leave his capital, because it would be laid waste as soon as his back was turned ; 
cursed in all directions for the debts of his nobles, the bankruptcy of trade, and the 
hunger of his people; conscious of the reprobation of England and France, whose 
reprobation could be no indifferent matter to Lucifer himself; finding himself out in 
his count about Austria, and about everybody but his despised brothers of Prussia 
and (as an after-thought) Naples; and actually humbled before the Turk,— what a 
position for a man whose birth-day once seemed to be an event in the Calendar of the 
Universe! Be it remembered the while that he is broken in health and heart... .. 
He trembles with weakness because he cannot take sufficient food. The eagle glance 
has become wolfish. The prod calm of his fine face has given way to an expression 
of anxiety and trouble. Let him be pitied then, and with kindness. He is, perhaps, 
the greatest sufferer in Europe, and let him be regarded accordingly. But, as we need 
not say, he is totally unfit for the management of human destinies.” 


Miss Martineau arranges her Zssays under six divisions, which are 
the “ Royal,” “ Politicians,” “ Professional,” “ Scientific,” “ Social,” and 


’ “Literary.” Beginning the first list with the Emperor of Russia, she 


closes it with the late Duchess of Kent. To the mother of the Queen 
she dedicates a paper, which is altogether charming,— full of womanly 
grace and geniality. Indeed, each of Miss Martineau’s representations 
is so thoroughly a caugf? reflection of the individual subject of her 
pen-and-ink art, that the perusal of her sketches has been to us like a 
study of the portraits of one of our ablest artists — we mean especially 
those of the late Thomas Phillips. The heads of Phillips are all 
“ objective,” if you like the word. He saw the object, and could paint 
it. And in reading Miss Martineau’s volume, the same sense of truth 
and reality has been awakened within us as we experienced, lately, in 
surveying in succession the masterpieces of Phillips, such as his smug 
Dissenting parson, the fine old country gentleman, redolent of high 
breeding, a copious cellar, and endless broad acres, side by side with 
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the polished bishop, the fiery Hetman Platoff, and the marvellous face 
of Lord Byron, in which last the whole complex character of the man 
is rendered for those who can read it. To return to the essay last 
named, Miss Martineau tells us in it the following characteristic story 
of the young Princess Victoria :— 


“Tt became known at Tunbridge Wells that the Princess had been unable to’buy a 
box at a bazaar, because she had spent her money. At this bazaar she had bought 
presents for almost all her relations, and had laid out her last shilling, when she re- 
membered .one cousin more, and saw a box, priced half-a-crown, which would suit 
him. The shop people of course placed the box with the other purchases, but the 
little lady’s governess admonished them by saying, ‘ No, you see the Princess has not 
got the money, and, therefore, of course she cannot buy the box.’ This being per- 
ceived, the next offer was to lay by the box till it could be purchased; and the 
answer was, ‘ Oh, well, if you will be so good as to do that,’ and the thing was done. 
On quarter-day, before seven in the morning, the Princess appeared on her donkey 
to claim her purchase. Anecdotes like these, apparently small, have large meanings ; 
and in such traits people saw promise of the rectitude and elevated economy which 
have made the mother of our large Royal family respected by the people whose need 
and convenience she has so admirably respected.” 


Among the politicians of whom Miss Martineau has thought it well 
to write there is one name which was but little known to the general 
world — that of Lord Murray. But we cannot doubt that this Edin- 
burgh celebrity will, for a short time, be a somewhat interesting subject 
of discourse in literary circles. Lord Murray, a Scottish judge, and 
the son of a Scottish judge, was in his early days associated with the 
light-hearted and audacious young men who, through the medium of 
the Ldinburgh, bearded old Toryism in its den. In due course Murray 
became Lord Advocate, and while he held the office, his tea-table at 
St. Stephens’s, “ with an enormous and excessively rich Edinburgh cake 
in the centre,” (was it not the canonical Scotch bun, we wonder ?) was 
a very popular board of gay and witty conference. There was to be 
seen no end of celebrities, including, of course, Sydney Smith, when 
in town. Then, in Mr. Murray’s country house on Loch Fyne, the hos- 
pitalities of host and hostess, to use Chaucer’s phrase when writing of 
the Franklin’s open table, quite “snowed” all sorts of good things 
upon the guests. Doubtless Lord Murray was a sufficient and com- 
panionable host, an honest Liberal, and wholly respectable individual ; 
but as Miss Martineau is careful to note, the goodly fellowship of the 
Edinburgh reviewers did not turn out one great statesman. With the 
exception of Lord Brougham, they said, and did nut. Murray himself 
settled down into a mere steady promoter of Whig elections, and 
rumours used to be current in the northern metropolis of his mild en- 
joyment of a good snooze on the bench, with this special addition in 
one instance, that Lord Cockburn gently whispered to him, “ Murray, 
dinna snore sae loud, or ye’ll wauken Cunningham.” 

Miss Martineau writes in an altogether righteous tone of Murray’s 
more distinguished brother reviewer, Lord Brougham ; but as we had 
occasion so very recently to give expression to our own estimate of the 
erratic nobleman, it would be rather superfluous to say more about him 
now ; only the concluding paragraph of Miss Martineau is much too 
piquant to be omitted : — 


“Lord Brougham was at his chateau at Cannes when the first introduction of the 
daguerreotype process took place there ; and an accomplished neighbour proposed to 
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take a view of the chateau, with a group of guests in the balcony. The artist ex- 

lained the necessity of perfect immobility ; he only asked that his lordship would 
tone perfectly still ‘for five seconds,’ and his lordship vehemently promised 
that he would not stir. He moved about too soon, however, and the consequence 
was a blur where Lord Brougham should be ; and so stands the daguerreotype to this 
hour. There is something mournfully typical i in this. In the picture of our century, 
as taken from the life by | history, this very man should have been a central figure ; 
but now, owing to his want of steadfastness, there will for ever be a blur where 
Brougham should be.” 


Did our space permit, we would gladly add to our selections from 
Miss Martineau’s ‘ Recreations,’ as her essays might appropriately be 
designated, and give our readers some account of the rare workman- 
ship which is to be met with in the articles on Whately and Bloomfield, 
Miss Berry and Samuel Rogers, whose united ages nearly make out a 
couple of centuries ; George Combe and Robert Owen, Mrs. Opie and 
Mrs. Wordsworth, John Gibson Lockhart and Lord Macaulay, Thomas 
de Quincey and John Wilson Croker ; nor should we forget the one 
on good Father Matthew. 

Miss Martineau is singularly candid in all she writes concerning 
Owen, Combe, and Father Matthew. To the worth of their respective 
characters she is keenly alive, as to the benevolence of all their inten- 
tions and systems ; but she is equally bold in asserting of the three 
that their endeavours after the amelioratian of human society must needs 
fail, because of their imperfect views of the needs and deeper aspira- 
tions of the Human Being, whose welfare they all had so much at heart. 
Vows, mechanical associations, enlarged acquaintance with the struc- 
ture of the animal portion of our nature, and of the laws which rule 
over its health will not cast out the demons which possess society. No ; 
the culture of the higher faculties of man will alone lead to that hoped- 
for consummation, and, as we believe, that culture is only to be gained 
in the school of Christ. 

We most reluctantly come to a conclusion, but ere doing so, would 
specially call the attention of our readers to Miss Martineau’s /n 
Memoriam of Christopher North. It is altogether beyond praise of 
ours, and is written at once with the finest discrimination, and with a 
generous enthusiasm which makes us feel that the heart of our essayist 
is still young.— Zhe Spectator. 





The Christmas Holidays in Rome. By the Rt. Rev. Wm. Ingraham 
Kip, D. D., Bishop of California. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


THE impressions and experiences related in this pleasant volume 
belong to that pre-historic period when few Americans — and those 
only of the higher class— went to Europe. What is now the dissipa- 
tion of a few weeks, and the outlay of an excursion ticket, was then 
one of the venerated and established privileges of fortune — a kind of 
solemn, educational, and social pilgrimage, and the fitting sequence of 
a collegiate course. To have letters to our Minister at St. James, with 
the contingency of a presentation to royalty ; to have one’s banker in 
Paris, Vienna, and Rome, with one’s own courier and post-Horses, was 
essential. The young graduate added to this outfit two or three 
volumes of the Delphine classics, a Livy, Middleton’s Cicero — for 
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Forsyth had not then put a barrister’s wig on Mark Tully and written 
of him as a Queen’s Counsel — Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage for senti- 
ment, and John Murray for facts — and he was ready to go. The last 
that was generally seen of him he was leaning over the taffrail in the 
act of repeating the “ farewell ” from Childe Harold, with his attentions 
divided between Byron and nausea. 

In those brave days the present Bishop of California, whose diocese 
was then an undreamt-of possibility, spent his first winter abroad in 
Rome. And a pleasant winter it seemed to have been. The enthu- 
siasm of youth, a strong poetic taste, and the scholarly training of this 
young American ecclesiast, lent a charm and freshness to his first im- 
pressions which even Story’s color and details cannot entirely supplant, 
nor the iconoclasm of later travellers destroy. Rome was to him the 
Rome of Romulus and lupine tradition, of Sallust and Livy, of Cicero, 
of Augustus, of Czsar, of St. Paul, of the Christian Fathers, of Byron 
and Rogers. The latter gentlemen were—and we think, without 
discredit to clerical propriety — his quite frequent companions. He 
looked at Pagan Rome, and as a scholar he reverenced ; he looked at 
Artistic Rome, and as a man of taste he admired ; he looked upon 
Catholic Rome, and as a Protestant he protested. Yet his religious 
opinions did not affect his love of beauty and the picturesque, and his 
account of the ceremonials of the Christmas season is perhaps the 
most truthful and entertaining on record. Gregory XVI. is since dead, 
and /io Nono reigns in his stead ; the polyglot Mezzofanti is dead 
too, and has left no successor, but the story is as interesting now as 
then. The work has passed through several editions in England, and 
this is the second in America.—Zhe Overland Monthly. 
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MISCELLANY. 





MARE’S NEST.— Putnam's Monthly Magazine signalises itself 
A this month by the discovery of a mare’s nest of surpassing mag- 
nitude. An ingenious contributor, one Mr. Theo. Johnson, has found 
out that Zhe Burial of Sir Fohn Moore was not written by Wolfe at 
all, but really by a Frenchman, or rather a German. “We believe 
we have found evidence,” Mr, Johnson says, “ which seems to establish 
the fact that it is not an original production, but a mere translation. 
We beg our readers to compare carefully Ze Burial of Sir Fohn Moore 
which we append here, with the following French and German poems, 
and they will find a striking similarity between them —so striking, in- 
deed, that no one will undertake to deny for a moment that they must be 
translations, and, moreover, almost literal translations of each other. 
The German poem..... dates from the second half of the seven- 
teenth century, and was written in honor of the famous Swedish hero, 
General Torstenson, who fell at the siege of Dantzic, at the moment 
when his men, having been repulsed by the garrison, prepared to return 
to the Swedish men-of-war. 
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“The French poem was written in commemoration of a gallant Bre- 
ton officer, Colonel de Beaumanoir, who was shet, in 1749, at the siege 
of Pondicherry. His comrades were likewise compelled to re-embark 
so hurriedly, that they scarcely had time to bury his remains at the foot 
of a bastion. The poem is to be found in Lally Tollendal’s ‘ Memoirs 
for the Rehabilitation of my Father.’” Then follow the three versions. 

Of course any one reading a statement of this sort would suppose 
that Mr. Johnson, in the course of his antiquarian researches, had 
found these versions in their original sources, and hastened to give the 
public the benefit of his surprising discovery. When we look at the 
German version, however, and find that the language is perfectly modern, 
and not at all like that of “the second half of the seventeenth century,” 
we begin to smell a rat; and the perfume of that rodent grows very 
powerful when we discover that General Torstenson was not killed at 
the siege of Dantzic at all, but died quietly in his bed ; and that there 
is no such poem to be found in Lally Tollendal’s AZemoirs / 

The simple fact is, that both the versions were written by the genial 
and polyglot Father Prout, the author of many witty hoaxes of the kind, 
and first appeared in Bentley’s Miscellany in the guise of a literary dis- 
covery. The authorship was afterwards acknowledged, though we be- 
lieve the French version was republished by a French paper without any 
suspicion of its genuineness. Every now and then somebody stumbles 
across them, and writes to some paper, though usually, we believe, in 
the honest form of an inquiry. In Motes and Queries, i. 446, and in sev- 
eral later volumes the matter will be found discussed. They also found 
their way into the Southern Literary Messenger, and Mr. G. P. R. James, 
then British Consul at Richmond, explained the matter in a letter pub- 
lished in that periodical for December, 1856, in which he mentions that 
Father Prout admitted the authorship of the imitations to himself in 
conversation. 

In charity to Mr. Johnson, we suppose that he wanted to try whether 
any paper could still be found to swallow this rather stale bait ; but we 
sympathise with the Editor of Puénam at the insult of not being thought 
worthy of at least an original hoax.—Baltimore Statesman. 





THE ROSEBUDS. 


YEs, in that dainty ivory shrine, 
With those three pallid buds, I twine 
And fold away a dream divine! 


One night they lay upon a breast 
Where Love hath made his fragrant nest, 
And throned me as a life-long guest. 


Near that chaste heart they seemed to me 
Types of far fairer flowers to be — 
The rosebuds of a human tree! 


Buds that shall bloom beside my hearth, 
And there be held of richer worth 
Than all the kingliest gems of earth. 


Ah me! the pathos of the thought ! 
I had not deemed she wanted aught ; 
Yet what a tenderer charm it wrought ! 
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I know not if she marked the flame 
That lit my cheek, but not from shame, 
When one sweet image dimly came. 


There was a murmur soft and low; 
White folds of cambrick, parted slow; 
And little fingers played with snow! 


How far my fancy dared to stray, 
lover’s reverence need not say — 
Enough — the vision passed away ! 
Passed in a mist of happy tears, 
While something in my trancéd ears 
Hummed like the future ina seer’s ! 
— Henry Timrod. 





BisMARCK Fits.—A good story is just now going the rounds of the 
press in North Germany in relation to the Bismarcks. The count’s 
son is a pupil, it seems, in one of the Berlin schools, when re- 
cently, in accordance with an established custom, the scholars had to 
deliver orations on a theme selected by the teacher —who in this 
instance may have leaned a little to toadyism, though one who dislikes 
to see the elders snubbed by youth will hope not. The subject which 
he set for declamation was this: “ What man has rendered the greatest 
service to Germany within the last three or four years?” And when 
he had announced it, he said, “ Mr. Von Bismarck, will you speak on 
this question?” The young gentleman mounted the platform, and 
amid much silence began speaking with these words: “ Not a few men 
have rendered great services to Germany during the last few years — 
some in one way, some in another. But one man in particular deserves 
mention — a man who has promoted a variety of useful undertakings, 
who has furthered industrial pursuits, increased the facilities for inter- 
course,” and so on, to the surprise of his hearers. “That man,” the 
orator continued, “is Dr. Stronsberg.” Doctor Stronsberg is a railway 
projector and contractor who of late has been very successfully active 
in constructing railroad lines of importance. Von Bismarck’s readiness, 
and courage, and inclination to sarcasm and superciliousness seem to 
have descended to his son.— Zhe ation. 





YouTH AND MAIDENHOOD. 


LIKE a drop of water is my heart, 
Laid upon her soft and rosy palm, 
Turned whichever way her hand doth turn, 
Trembling in an ecstasy of calm. 


Like a broken rose-leaf is my heart, 
Held within her close and burning clasp, 
Breathing only dying sweetness out, 
Withering beneath the fatal grasp. 


Like a vapoury cloudlet is my heart, 
Growing into beauty near the sun, 
Gaining rainbow hues in her embrace, 
Melting into tears when it is done. 


Like mine own dear harp is this my heart, 
Dumb, without the hand that sweeps its strings ; 
Though the hand be careless or be cruel, 
When it comes, my heart breaks forth and sings.” 
—Sarah Williams. 
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Goop FEencinc.—Punch has not yet read a novel called Meta’s Faith 
(he has no faith in meters, the gas-chaps cheat awfully), but the tongue 
of good report hath been heard in its favour. And if there is much 
in it like this, he is sure it is worth reading : — 

“A family without the masculine element is something like an egg without salt. 
. - - Evenif a man can do nothing else in a house, he seldom fails to give the women 
about him abundant opportunities for self-denial, and so brings out the noblest part 
of their nature.” 


A very well planted hit, dear lady-author. If women habitually 
fought their battles with such neat fence as this, men would not think 
that they always get the best of it, as they now do. However —ha! ha! 
will the wives thank you, Mrs. Meta. Is not the above a hint for a 
good excuse for a man’s dining out, and refusing an evening party? 
That’s our riposte.—Punch, 


ScorcH SINCERITY. 


I saID, to one who picked me up 
Just slipping from a rock, 

“1’m not much good at climbing, eh?” 
“‘ No, sirr, ye arrn’t,” said Jock. 


I showed him then a sketch I’d made 
Of rough hill-side and loch ; 

“T’m not an artist, mind,” I said; 
“No, sirr, ye arrn’t,” quoth Jock. 


A poem next I read aloud — 
One of my num’rous stock ; 
“T’m no great poet,” I remarked : 
“No, sirr, ye arrn’t,” said Jock. 


Alas! I fear I well deserved 
(Although it proved a shock), 
In answer to each modest sham, 
That plain retort from Jock. 
—All the Year Round. 





ZOOLOGICAL.—A correspondent writes : “ There is a picture in Punch, 
March 6,* representing a railway porter explaining to an old lady that 
the station-master says that her cats and rabbits will have to travel as 
dogs. I dare say that this sketch was founded on fact ; for a somewhat 
similar circumstance happened to me. I have been a rector for many 
years, and have often heard and read of tithe-pigs ; though I have never 
met with a specimen of them. Perhaps they were pre-Adamite porkers, 
and were disendowed and disestablished before my time. But I had 
once a little pig given to me, which was of a choice breed, and only just 
able to leave his mother. I had to convey him by carriage to X station ; 
from thence, twenty-three miles to Y station, and from thence eighty- 
two miles to Z station, and from there eight miles by carriage. I had a 
comfortable rabbit-hutch of a box made for him, and with a supply of 
fresh cabbages for his dinner on the road, I started off with my wife, 





* Railway Porter (to Old Lady traveiling with a Menagerie of Pets). ‘‘ Station Master say, Mum, 
as Cats is ‘Dogs,’ and Rabbits is ‘ Dogs,’ and so’s Parrot’s; but this ere ‘Tortis’ is a Insect, so there 
ain’t no charge for it!” 
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children, and nurse ; and of these imedimenta piggy proved to be the 
most formidable. First, a council of war was held over him at X station 
by the railway officials, who finally decided that this small porker must 
travel as ‘two dogs.’ Two dog-tickets were therefore procured for 
him ; and so we journeyed to Y station. There a second council of 
war was held, and the officials of Y said that the officials of X (another 
line) might be prosecuted for charging my piggy as two dogs ; but that 
he must travel to Z as a horse, and that he must have a huge horse- 
box entirely to himself for the next eighty-two miles. I declined to 
pay for the horse-box — they refused to let me have my pig — officials 
swarmed around me — the station-master advised me to pay for the 
horse-box and ‘ probably the company would return the extra charge.’ 
I scorned the probability, having no faith in the company — the train 
(it was a London express) was already detained ten minutes by this 
wrangle ; and, finally, I was whirled away bereft of my pig. I felt sure 
that he would be forwarded by the next train, but as that would not 
reach Z till a late hour in the evening, and it was Saturday, I had to 
tell my pig tale to the officials ; and, not only so, but to go to the adja- 
cent hotel and hire a pig-stye till the Monday, and fee a porter for see- 
ing to the pig until I could send a cart for him on that day. Of course, 
the pig was sent after me by next train, and as the charge for him was 
less than a half-penny a mile, I presume he was not considered to be 
ahorse. Yet this fact remains— and it is worth the attention of the 
Zoological Society, if not of railway officials — that this small porker was 
never recognised as a pig, but began his railway journey as two dogs, 
and was then changed into a horse.”—Once a Week. 


Lazy ART. 


I- 


THEY say that in a sleepy state 
You cannot catch a weasel : 

But I caught pretty witty Kate 
Half-sleeping at her easel. 


II. 


She gazes over emerald turf 
To where the river’s wave is, 

And sees the gardener, swinking serf, 
And listens to the mavis. 


Ill. 


That turf the shadows of the limes 
With tremulous patterns stencil — 

That thrush’s song beats all our rhymes : 
So Kate has dropt her pencil. 


IV. 


Upon the lotos-lover’s fate 

Who will may cast their strictures : 
She’s a delicious picture, Kate — 

So why should she paint pictures? 


-- Echoes. 
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THINGS NoT GENERALLY Known.—(Being more Productions of a still 
more Gigantic [ntellect.)— 


That poets have to take out “ poetical licences.” 
That an actor looks most killing when he is murdering his part. 
That the strongest men in the world are railway carriers. 
That you can’t make a present of a fuchsia. (Oh !) 
That all gymnasts live upon mussels. 
That a donkey is as happy as the y-ear is long. 
That a bookbinder’s promises are not binding. 
That a certain warm place is floored with de’ils. 
That absinthe makes the heart grow fonder. 
That Scotchmen always scratch their bets. 
That the scenter of gravity is an incense-bearer. 
That a pair of hand-cuffs is the best two-wrists’ companion. 
That a man, as long as there is a “public” in his neighbourhood, 
always has a /ocus-stand-i. 
That agricultural labourers earn more money the more they hoe. 
That Manchester people only dance cotton reels. 
That light literature is sent through the lamp-post. 
That the greatest want of the age is want of funds. 
That the greatest dish-coverer of the age was — and is — Cook. 
That one’s zearest relation is one’s uncle. 
Pray the writer of the foregoing is not such a fool as you’d think.— 
udy. 


THE Po.itest oF Nations! 


Paris fashions to puff people can’t say enough, 
Its idioms, its shrugs, and its phrases — 
And people who chance to have visited France 
Are eternally singing its praises. 
Wherever we go, as all travellers know, 
We are met by the same observations, 
We are constantly told by the young and the old 
That it’s much the politest of nations, 
By far the politest of nations, 
Most courteous and civil of nations, 
Though Britons we be, we are bound to agree 
That it’s much the politest of nations ! 


Though it’s true beyond doubt that they shove you about 
With an unceremonious behavement, 
And ladies they meet in a narrowish street 
They will elbow right off of the pavement. 
Though conduct like this, touchy men take amiss, 
As a blot on their civilizations, 
Yet only think how they will chatter and bow — 
It’s by chalks, the politest of nations — 
By chalks the politest of nations, &c. 


Though they fight with ill grace for a popular place 
At a theatre or concert or races, 

Though rollicking blades sneer at blighted old maids, 
And puff bad cigars in their faces ; 

Though they cover with shame any elderly dame, 
Who elicits unkind observations, 

How they twist and they twirl to a pretty young girl ! 
It’s by far the politest of nations, 

By far the politest of nations, &c. 
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Though the dresses they wear I’d be sorry, I swear, 
To see on my wife or my daughter — 
Though they rouge themselves fair, and don’t comb out their hair, 
And are n —not over partial to water — 
Though untidy by day in a slipsloppy way, 
And scorning all kinds of lavations, 
Yet it must be confessed that when — when they are dressed, 
They do look the politest of nations, 
By far the politest of nations, &c. 








EX CATHEDRA, 





O you know anything more dreary and dispiriting than to 
read the so-called comic papers of the period? Their prevail- 
ing vulgarity saves us from the gloomy task of perusing the American 
journals that profess to be funny ; but we receive a weekly batch from 
England, which, for the sake of our readers, we feel it our duty to 
trudge through. When we have done with them, we take a sip of the 
Quarterlies to cheer us up. Punch, under the weight of increasing 
years, has become very infirm; and Yudy is too dutiful a spouse to be 
guilty of any levity, while her lord is in so distressing a condition. ua, 
though rejoicing in Tom Hood as an editor, is anything but hilarious. 
And Zomahawk, like the hero whose nephew is its special aversion, is 
“ grand, gloomy and peculiar,” but too dull for scalping purposes. The 
merry old England of Sydney Smith, Charles Lamb, and the rest of 
them, is fast passing away, and John Bull has the blues—has ’em 
badly. 

And in America we are not much better off in true humor. The 
horse-alligator wit of Bill Arp, Orpheus C. Kerr, Josh Billings, and 
poor Artemus, is pretty good of its kind, and in a certain degree laugh- 
able. And Hans Breitmann is a real acquisition, as far as he goes, and 
is, to our thinking, fully as funny as Birdofredum Sawin. In Brett 
Hart, (we do not know that we have the name correctly), the rising 
Dickens of the West, there is a promise of good things, which, under 
favorable circumstances, will burst into a rich flowering. But still, we 
are in no immediate danger of having more wit than is good for us. 

The establishment of an American Punch has often been discussed, 
and several times unsuccessfully attempted. With diligence and enter- 
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prise, we believe that now perhaps, just enough humorists could be 
collected into a staff, to decently sustain a respectable journal of satire, 
which, if animated with an honest purpose, could accomplish a vast 
amount of good. Who will undertake to rally our wits, and organize 
them into an efficient corps that shall be a power in the land? 


——lIf a singularly unanimous consent among critics is to be received 
as sufficient evidence, the present age has seen the birth and growth to 
maturity of the most splendid genius that has charmed the world since 
the days of Shakspeare, perhaps. On all hands, Zke Ring and The 
Book, by Robert Browning, the last volume of which has just been 
given to the public, is pronounced to be the great work of our genera- 
tion. And, what we would not have expected, it is prophesied that it 
will appeal powerfully to the great heart of humanity, and not merely 
to the exceptionally intellectual and cultivated, as the other works of 
the same author have done. 

We print elsewhere in its appropriate place, an impassioned eulogy 
— criticism for the while stands abashed and disarmed — of this choice 
gift of genius to English literature. It was a happy fortune, such as 
has rarely, if ever, been equalled, which united in marriage the two great- 
est and purest poets of the 19th century. The world will watch with 
rare interest, the growth and development of “the beautiful boy,” 
as the Florentines were wont to call him, the sole offspring of this most 
perfect marriage of souls. 


——wWe recollect having read recently cf an association calling 
itself the Religious Advertisement Society, or some such name, whose 
object it was to help on the cause of Christianity by publishing start- 
ling texts from Scripture in the columns of secular papers. We have 
now before us a periodical, in the advertising pages of which we find 
Bible verses of the most solemn import sandwiched among quackeries, 
and the raff of exaggeration and falsehood which usually abound in 
such places. They accuse Lamartine of having said that everything 
needed advertisement now-a-days, even & bon Dicu, as he expressed it. 
We look for irreverence in a Frenchman, when he has to point an epi- 
gram ; but we did not expect to see this wretched witticism so unfor- 
tunately illustrated in our midst, in actual life. This Society, whose 
members we suppose we must credit with good intentions, but who 
have neither the wisdom of serpents nor the harmlessness of doves, 
néed but to go a step further in the same direction, and placard count- 
ing rooms, taverns, theatres, the street corners,— every public place, 
with the blessed and hallowed words that are enshrined in the most 
holy place of every devout heart, and they will then appropriately con- 
summate the sacrilege they have begun. It is not an unusual thing to 
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find self-constituted reformers as silly as they are conceited, as ignor- 
ant as they are zealous ; but we would credit respectable publishers with 
more sense, if not conscience, than to lend themselves to further a pro- 
ject which would be merely absurd if it were not impious. 





MENU DU MOIS. 


ORALISTS may express dissatisfaction with the fact, but never- 
theless we fear it is true, that the best-tempered people in this 
worrying world of ours are just those worthies who keep on good 
terms with their stomachs. Such a genial mess-fellow is Mr. Dominic 
Pim, who, finding it hard to love woman wisely, in lieu thereof takes 
kindly to the good things of the world, and who sums up his philo- 
sophy of life, in a nut-shell —“ enough,” 2. ¢., to eat and to drink,— no 
less, no more. Well, has not a wiser than he said, “ with stupidity and 
sound digestion man may front much. What, in these dull, unimagina- 
tive days, are the terrors of conscience to diseases of the liver? Not 
on morality, but on cookery, let us build our stronghold.” And so, we 
are not altogether ashamed to say, we have a liking for this fellow Pim, 
and row that warm airs of Spring are relaxing our Stoicism just a 
little, we find ourselves. envying this easy-natured Epicurean who takes 
his way adown “the cool sequestered vale of life,” hard by a babbling 
trout stream, and when wearied with his rod sits down to a repast like 
this: 

“The cloth was moorland snow ; the flowers were nodding in at the windows: a 
thrush in a wicker cage slanting from the wall (an old bit of painter’s observation) 
was musical ; the look-out was a garden all greenery, with grey upland beyond. The 
dinner : trout, a capon lying upon the freshest of water-cresses, a dish of tomatoes, 
the gravy made under Mr. Pim’s own directions, and a custard, the component eggs 
and milk of which were the pride of the landlady. A pint of admirable Madeira, 
and a bottle of port, which Mr. Pim was handsome enough to recommend, compleied 
our moderate entertainment.” 

Little Barefoot trips along in her own innocent, prattling way — 
and is blooming up into a practical, energetic, little housewife, who will 
be “a perfect treasure ” to somebody just peeping over the horizon. 





——“ Twilight Hours: A Legacy of Verse, by Sadie,” is the simple title 
of a little volume of poems that has just been published in England, 
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and which has attracted unusual attention among the critics. The 
author was Sarah Williams, a young woman with the promise of a rich 
and peculiar poetic gift, who has just died at the very moment when 
her genius was reaching the crisis in its development. The following 
extract is taken from a very appreciative notice of the volume in the 
Contemporary Review : 


“ The value of Sadie’s verse lies in its individuality and its inimitable naturalness 
of form. It has been brought by herself from distant regions beyond the rocks, 
under whose shadow Love was of old fabled to rest ; and it is the warm pulsing of a 
life seeking freer air and panting for nobler activity, indirectly intimating itself every- 
where, that will, we should fain hope, keep these lyrics living in our literature. Sadie 
certainly is no imitator ; she did not attach herself to either of the predominant 
poetic schools, and could not have defined their differencing characteristics. She is 
too intense and passionate for the slow garrulousness and smooth, laboured rounded- 
ness of the later Idyllists; she is too real and too intent on direct and self-coloured 
dramatic result for indulging in the intellectual side-lights and psychological by-play 
of the opposing school. With a quick sure glance she seizes the very type of the 
passing mood,—the passion, thought, aspiration, hope or despair —and with. a few 
sharp hurried touches presents it to us as on a grey neutral ground of personal re- 
serve. In one of her letters she herself seizes this characteristic —a determination 
to keep rid of self-regretfulness, and that morbid brooding analysis which in our day 
seems to have intimately associated itself with the lyrical temper. She writes: ‘It 
is an old habit of mine to wipe my sums off the slate directly they are finished.’ 
She is a lyrical poet with a dramatic or neutral ground, playing upon which her lyri- 
cal conceptions justify themselves in faithful relief and opposition. She is scarcely 
dramatic, in the higher sense of the word — the sense in which we apply it to Shaks- 
pere or Scott— inasmuch as she does not grasp character as a whole, but conceives 
and successfully deals with separate elements or lyrical phases of life and feeling, 
keeping them faithfully before the eye in effective relief. The book is properiy a series of 
dramatic lyrics, and has thus a slight surface resemblance to some of Mr. Browning’s 
work. But that Sadie was not consciously or powerfully influenced by this master is 
proved by the entire absence of the quaint intellectual by-play —the very element an 
imitator would most readily make for and wreck upon. Sadie’s book has on it the 
impress of a true gift, and those who can best estimate its value will the most deeply 
mourn the loss caused to literature by her too early death.” 


The little sonnet called City Maid to Country Lover, which we 
print on page 546, has the liquid, bird-like note of the'born singer. 





Dr. Dabney’s Letter is in reply to some strictures of General Early 
upon his Life of Stonewall Jackson. As the proceeds from the sale of 
that book are almost the sole revenue of the widow and orphan, by no 
means let its reliability be unjustly disparaged. 





We take pleasure in presenting our readers with a short biograph- 
ical sketch of the author of Little Barefoot. A greater familiarity with 
the scope and spirit of the literature of foreign nations, will act most 
favorably upon the development of our home products, and we are 
glad to notice the increasing tendency on the part of Americans to 
read foreign authors. Several large publishing houses now make it 
their special business to bring out ‘translations of the contemporary 
German and French classics. The fierce competition to get the works 
of a popular foreign author first into the market, compels carelessness 
in the translations ; and until the long deferred international copyright 
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is established, the public will have to rely principally on the rigor and - 
anathemas of the reviewers, to protect them against trashy work. 


The Outcasts of Poker Flat is another of those wild California sto- 
ries, whether founded on fact or not we cannot tell, singularly droll 
and humorous, and at the same time deeply pathetic. Working with 
most unpromising materials, the author manages to strangely touch our 
sympathies, and attract them to objects, which, in the Pharisaism that 
lurks about the best of us, we are wont to regard with a cold disdain. 
We can none of us, be the worse for acknowledging the divine as it 
occasionally flickers up in the most depraved natures, and if we feel 
aright the precarious character of our own virtue, we will never be so 
holy as to exclude from our breasts a tender human sympathy with the 
outcasts of earth. . 





——-It is not altogether pleasant to live in one of the world’s transition 
. epochs ; when society is in the throes and agonies of a new birth into a 
higher and purer life,— when the rude axe is laid at the root of all 
conventionalities, even the most sacred ; and earth’s foundations seem 
melting away beneath our feet, and no sure abiding place appears to be 
left. Such a time is the present. Old systems and theories, political, 
social and ecclesiastical, are being overturned ; creeds and dogmas are 
undergoing revision, and by some, philosophers and otherwise, being 
politely refined away. Allis, for the present, confusion and disorder. 
It is not strange that men at such a time should be frequently over- 
come with manifold doubts, and often even go so far as to verge on 
Pyrrhonism. Peter Bayne has always a good and invigorating message 
to deliver when he takes up his pen. His Few Words on Modern 
Doubt are manfully and sensibly spoken. 


The Diisseldorf School of Painting is the concluding article of a 
series of three, upon Modern German Art, which have now all appeared 
in the Eclectic. w 


——About Zhe Bramin’s Secret you'll know more when you find it out. 





Everybody likes Beranger, good old soul that he was, and if they 
don’t they ought to, which is. much the same ; and therefore they will 
be pleased to hear some anecdotes of him, which, as far as we know, 
are not stale. 





The Seal for Virginia is a scrap of historical information, which 





will be of some interest to our neighbors of the Old Dominion. 
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Notice To Boge ga — Tie attention of advertisers is called to the ‘following advan- 


a0 wD Were We voceiee Sone d but fire -class advertisements: the epiewense of an advertisement on our 
sage Gare gta hf nature of a guarantee to the of the responsibility of the ad- 
a A Monthly Magazine is usually by its ot aga $ and each copy remains for 
the drawing room table, is read by every member of the family, is noticed and 
Lat hbors, and not unfrequently one copy goes the round of several families. 3d, 
Our Magazine circulates amongst most refined and wealthiest classes, and by using it, adver- 
tisers will command the attention of those who have the disposition and the means to buy. 4th. 
One insertion in a monthly is ——- — to thirty insertions in a daily. 5th. Our rates are 
Jow: a Schedule will be mt on applicat 
Book and Music i blishers Dealers in Fancy Articles of all kinds—Domestic Wares—Pic- 
tures and Stationery—Supplies for Farm and —— Teachers and Professional Men 
generally, etc., etc., will find ours a useful med 
Advertisements should be handed in by the hoy oy “each month, to the Publishers, 5A Lexington 
peaite Baltimore. 





MERILLAT INSTITUTE, 
French, English and Classical Boarding School for Boys, 


GOVANSTOWN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MD. 


* J. C M. MERILLAT, M. D., Principat. 





H. W. Lucxett, A. M., University of Virginia, 
Col, L. Hoxton, Graduate of West Point, Assistants. 
S. H. Coreman, Graduate University of Virginia. 

Particular attention paid to Modern Languages. French is the language of the 
family, and is spoken exclusively at the table. The number of pupils is limited, and 
will never be increased so as to impair the family feeling which is now one of the 
characteristics of the school. TERMS: $500 per scholastic year. 

Dr. M. has the privilege of referring, among others, to the following gentlemen: 
those whose names are marked with a star have sons at the school : 


*Robt. Hull, Baltimore, Md. | 4% — Esq., Philadelphia. 
*Dr. John Hanson Thomas, Baltimore, Md. Dugan, —~ » New Orleans. 
Rev. J. J. rae, D. D., Baltimore, Md. the G. Siete, Esq., Omaha, Nebraska, 
*Charles , Esq., of Hampton, Baltimore 7 —_ s the University of Virginia. 
wo ulany, Loudoun Co., Va. 
*Geo. D. ppleton, ma Louis, Mo. Hoe yg 4 H. Stuart, Staunton, Va. 
Rev. W. S. Plumer, D. Columbia, S. C. Hon. Henry A. Wise, Richmond, Va. 
Gen. Jos. E. oo ‘Thomas .. gems Esq., Charlestown, West 
*Major A. J. Nicholson, U. S. M. C., Washing- Virgi 
ton, D. C. Hon. John —_ Galveston, Texas. 


For further intormation, apply to the Principal at Govanstown, Md. 





J. P. Hartman. W. H. i. thesia 
J. P. HARTMAN & Sow, 


DEALERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS, 
No. 197 BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE. 
LATEST PARIS AND LONDON STYLES. 
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BURTON 2&8 IRVING, | 


RETAIL DEALERS IN 


Shiris, Furnishing Goods and Ordered Clothing, 


168 W. Baltimore Street, next West of Adams Express, 
BALTIMORE. 


- 4 «@2 » ——___ 


OUR COMBINATON 
FRENCH YOKE 


AND 


SHOULDER SEAM 


SHIRT 


IS ADMITTED TO BE THE 


MOST COMFORTABLE 


AND 
BEST FITTING SHIRT, 
Produced in the Country. 


= 













Besides our extensive and liberal patron- 
age throughout the entire South, we have 
regular customers in Philadelphia, New York, 
Boston and other cities, in the great Shirt 
pesteeing sogee, thus evincing the superi- 
ority we have attained in the manufacture 
of this garment. 


The Merchant Tailoring Department 
of our business is one of the most complete in the country. With superior Cutters, 
a complete line of Piece Goods, (always embracing the Latest Novelties, ) and with 
unsurpassed facilities for making up work, no other establishment in the country 
ean offer superior inducements in the way of Style, Fit, Material or Prices. 


OUR STOCK OF 


Gentlemen’s Furnishing Goods, 
EMBRACES: 


Silk Undershirts, Merino do.; Scarlet Merino do.; Shaker do.; Red Flannel do.; 
Gause Merino do.; Lisle Thread do.; Silk Drawers, Merino do.; Flannel do.; Can- 
ton do.; Linen do.; “Jean do.; Muslin do.; Socks, Suspenders; Linen Handkerchiefs, 
Hem-stitched do.; Embroidered do.; Fancy Bordered do.; Silk do.; Ties, Cravats, 
Scarfs, Kid Gloves, Driving do.; Lisle do.; Silk do.; Umbrellas, Canes, Liquor Flasks, 
Dressing Cases, Cologne, Perfumery, Combs, Soaps, Brushes, Pocket Books, Robes de 
Chambre, Whisp Brooms, Buggy Robes, Cardigan Jackets, Night Shirts, Linen 
Collarz, Linen Cuffs. 
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WILL BE PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 


“THE STATEHSM AN,” 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF 


POLITICS, BUSINESS, LITERATURE AND ART. 


THE STATESMAN will be published by ‘‘THE MARYLAND DEMOCRATIC 
ASSOCIATION,”’ a Joint Stock Company incorporated by the General Assembly of 
Maryland at its last session, with an authorized Capital of One Hundred Thousand 
Dollars, in Shares of Five Dollars each, with full powers to establish a Newspaper or 
Newspapers, and a general Printing and Publishing House in the city of Baltimore. 

THE STATESMAN will be edited by a corps of able and experienced writers. 
In Politics it will be Democratic, representing in this respect the sound constitutional 
views of the people of this State. At the same time it will endeavor to deal with 
public men and measures, not in a spirit of narrow partizanship, but to discuss them 
at all times in a tone of enlightened statesmanship, liberality and candor. It will 
especially avoid the uscless aggravation of party differences by unnecessary personal- 
ities. It will seek to be the organ and the advocate of the best interests of the city 
and State. In addition to Editorial articles upon a variety of subjects, political and 
literary, it will contain a carefully prepared summary of the news of the week, includ- 
ing, during the Sessions of Congress and of the State Legislature, a condensed record 
of the proceedings of these bodies, and an accurate review of the money and other 
markets of the country. The aim will be to present in its pages something for every- 
body. It will be published in a compact form of sixteen pages, equally convenient 
for handling, reading, for the display of advertisements, and for the purposes of bind- 
ing and preservation. 

By the employment of agents and canvassers in every principal city, town and 
county in the South, and in those portions of the country which are more particularly 
connected with Baltimore by sympathy, interest or trade, arrangements will be made 
to give to the new Paper from the outset a widely extended circulation, and to make 
ita valuable medium for commercial advertising. So soon as the Capital Stock of 
One Hundred Thousand Dollars, or so much thereof as the Board of Directors may 
deem necessary, shall be subscribed, a daily paper, under the same title, will be issued 
by the same Association. In the meantime no pains will be spared to make the 
Weekly the equal of the best paper in the country. 

TERMS: 


THE STATESMAN will be mailed to subscribers — 


FOr ONC YEAT sscecece soreeees evesesccsees wesseeeeseces e oceveeccccecocesees $3 ov 
For six months..... ove ‘ 
/ For three months........ « 
\ Payable in advance. 
Single copies 10 cents. 
A liberal discount will be allowed to Siibndiaas and Agents. 


Address, 
“THE STATESMAN,” 
BALTIMORE, MD. 




















. Office of Publication, 
| 162 Baltimore Street, 
BROWN’S BUILDING, First Fioor. 
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WALTER A. WOOD’S 
PRIZE MOWERS & REAPERS, 


Used in all Countries, and universally commended as the best in nse! Awarded more fisst 
Premiums than any other Machine manufactured, both in this and For- 
eign Countries, among which is 
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Manufactured by the Walter A. Wood Mowing and Reaping Machine Company. 
General Office and Manufactory, Hoosick Falls, Rensselaer Co., N. Y. 


Branch Offices, 44 Cortlandt St., N. Y. City, (P.O. Box, 5,805.) 
206 Lake Street, Chicago Il. 


and Alexandria, Va. 
Madison, Wis. 
Sales Rooms, 7% Upper Thames St., London. 


Send for New Descriptive Circular and Price List. Application for agencies from the 
South, south of Virginia, should be addressed to the New York Branch Office, 4s above. 
G2 Reliable Agents Wanted. g@§ Extra [Inducements Offered! 


eer Mitchell, Allen & Co., Agents, Newbern, N.C. Ayer & Hills, Agents, Rome, Ga. 
P. W. J. Echols, Agent, Atlanta, Ga. Gen. John Bratton, Agent, Winnsboro’, 8. C. 
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JO FARMERS AND PLANTERS. 
2H LL’S 
Ammoniated Bone Super Phosphate, 


FOR COTTON, TOBACCO, CORN, OATS, &c. 


Permanently improves the soil. Quick and active as Peruvian Guano. 
GF Send for a Circular. 


P. ZELL & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE BY AGENTS AND DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 


CANFIELD, BRO. & CO. 








DEALERS IN 
Fine Watches, Rich Jewelry, Diamonds, 


PEARLS AND Precious STONEs, 


SILVER WARE; SILVER PLATED WARE, as Tea Sets, Waiters, Baskets, 
Casters, Forks, Spoons, &c.; Table Cutlery, Clocks, Bronzes, Wases, Figures ; Rich 
Paris Fancy Goods in every variety. 

_ Agents for Waltham American Watches, all of which are offered at the lowest 
prices. 


229 Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 





SAMUEL KIRK & SON, 


SILVER WARE MANUFACTURERS. 


Every variety of Elegant and useful pieces of Silver Ware, Spoons, Forks, Tea Sets Diancr 
Sets on exhibition and made to order; Finej/Watches, Rich Jewelry, Plated Ware, Cutlery 
Vine Watohes carefully repaired. 


Estanissuep 1817. 172 Baltimore Street. 


ESTABLISHED 1835. 
GEO, W. WEBB, ALBERT REMICK, WM. H. SAXTON, 


GEO. W. WEBB & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


DIAMONDS, FINE WATCHES, 


RICH JEWELRY & SILVERWARE, 


Agents for the Celebrated PATEK PHILIPPE & CO. WATCHES, 


185 BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE. 
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INNES & COMPANY, 
Book, Job and Newspaper Printers, 


T 
No. 164 Batrimore Street, BALTIMORE. 
70: 
Invite the attention of the public to their enlarged facilitics for executing all kinds of Printing, promptly, 
accurately, and at the lowest rates. 

Their BOOK AND ¥OB PRINTING departments having been thoroughly renovated, they 
are now prepared to receive orders. ‘The largest work of the finest description can be had at the short- 
est possible notice, at priees as low as any First-Class Establishment in the Country. 
BOOK-BINDING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. BLANK BOOKS MADE TO ORDER. 
MACHINE RULING DONE AT LOW RATES. 


ANTED — AGENTS — $75 to $200 per month, everywhere, 
male and female, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON 
SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, 
fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider in a most superior manner. 
Price only $18. Fully warranted for five years. \Ve will pay $1000 for any 
machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, or more elastic seam than 
ours. It makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, 
and still the cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 
from $75 to $200 per month and expenses, or a commission from which twice 
that amount can be made. Address SECOMB & CO., Pittsburg, Pa.; Boston, Mass., 
or St. Louis, Mo, 

CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties palming off worthless 
cast-iron machines, under the same name or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine 
and really practical cheap machine manufactured. 


CHARLOTTE FEMALE LYSTITUre. 






















A Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, delightfully situated in a retired and pleasant por- 
tion of the city of Charlotte, N. C. 
OFFICERS AND INSTRUCTORS. 


Rev. R. BURWELL, Principal and Instructor in Mental and Moral Philosophy and Mathematics. 
J. B. BURWELL, A. M., Chemistry, Natural Philosophy and Ancient Languages. 
Pror. A. BAUMANN, Vocal and Instrumental Music. 
Pror. R. E. PIGUET, Drawing, Painting and Modern Languages, 
Mrs. A. C. PATTON, English Branches and Music on Piano. 
Mrs. M, A. BURWELL, English Branches and Superintendent of Social Duties. 
Mrs. SALLY C. WHITE, English Branches. 
Miss LUCY M. HANNAH, assistant in Music on Piano. 
Miss MARGARET T. LONG, English Branches. 
The Session consists of two terms of twenty weeks each, the one commencing the st of October 
and the other the 15th of February. 
Expenses per Term of Twenty Weeks. 
Board, (including EvERY expense, washing, fuel, lights, &c.,) with tuition in English Branches, $130 
Music, Ancient and Modern Languages, Drawihg and Painting, extra, at usual charges. 
For Circular and Catalogue, address, 


Rev. R. BURWELL & SON, Charlotte, N. C. 
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CHARLES M. STIHFF , 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GOLD MEDAL, GRAND & SQUARE PIANOS. 


FACTORIES, 84 and 86 CAMDEN STREET, 


and 45 and 47 PERRY STREE7, 

OPPOSITE THE BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD. 

Office and Ware-room, No.7 N. Liberty Sireet, above Baltimore Stree, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

A Gold Medal was awarded to CHARLES M. STIEFF, for 1867, 
by the Maryland Institute (Baltimore, Maryland) for PIANOS, in com- 
petition with New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore Pianos. 

STIEFF’S PIANOS have all the latest improvements, including 
the Agraffe-treble, Ivory fronts, and the improved French action, fully 


warranted for five years, with the privilege of exchange within twelve 
months, if not entirely satisfactory to the purchasers. 


———+ Oe 





REFERENCES WHO ARE USING STIEFF’S PIANOS. 


General Robert E. Lee, -  - - - - - Lexington, Va. 
General Robert Ransom, -— - . - : Wilmington, N. C. 
General D. H. Hill, - - - - - - Charlotte, “ 
Messrs. R. Burwell & Son, - - . - ” “ 
Professor Baumann, - - - . - - * ‘a 
Rev. C. B Riddick, - - . - - - Kittrell’s Springs, “ 
Misses Nash and Kollock, - - - - Hillsboro’, “ 
Wm. J. Palmer, Deaf, Dumb, and Blind Institute, Raleigh, “ 
J. C. Covel, - - - - - - - Staunton, Va. 


A CALL IS SOLICITED, 
TERMS LIBERAL. 
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For the Cotton, Tobacco and other Crops of 1869. 


anna. 


BAUGH’S 
“RAW BONE PHOSPHATE, 


Containing 53 per cent. Phosphate of Lime, of which nearly 15 per 
cent. is Soluble and 5 per cent. of Ammonia. 


Many years’ experience on the varied crops and lands of the South, has demon- 
strated the use of this fertilizer to be indispensable in the growth of large crops of 
Cotton, Tobacco, and all cereals and garden vegetables, as well as in permanently 


enriching the soil. 
Price in Baltimore, $56 per ton. Sold by dealers generally. } 


GEORGE DUGDALE, 
Manufacturers Agent, 
No. 95 AND 105 SMITH’S WHARF, BALTIMORE, MD. 





SAMUEL CHILD & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF ] 


Table Cutlery, China, Glass, 
AND HOUSE-FORNISHING GOODS GENERALLY, 


(Wholesale and Retail,) 


No. 20 North Charles Street, Baltimore. 


ESTABLISHED 1811. 


GOLD AND SILVER WARE MANUFACTORY. 


A. BE. WARNER 


Has in store, and is daily adding thereto, a choice assortment of the new styles of Jewelry, 


Fine Silverware, Silver Plated Ware, Table Cutlery, &¢. 


Which are offered on most reasonable terms. 
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The Farmers’ Favorite! 





GREATLY IMPROVED. 


BICKFORD & HUFFMAN’S 


WORLD RENOWNED 


PREMIUM GRAIN DRILL 


With the Improved Guano Attachment & Grass Seed Sower. 


Continnons Distributor 
GRAIN DRILL. 
*souuBy dejnBoy ‘ucay 
Te Ul WPI ST} SAMOS 





The Farmer’s Friend. Always reliable with the Cereals, the Com- 
posts and the Grass Seeds, 


Sowing all grains, from the coarsest Marrowfat Peas to the finest kerneled, with 


accuracy. Thistle balls and dirt do not clog it. Seeding an even continuous 
stream through each tube; performing equally well up hill ordown, side hill or level. 


NO BUNCHING OF GRAIN! NO LIABILITY 10 GET OUT OF ORDER OR BROKEN ! 


Built as a plain Grain Drill or with Compost or Seed Attachment. For one of 
these incomparable Machines, address 


W. L. BUCKINGHAM, General Agent, 
594 S. Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 


PRICES—DELIVERED ON BOAT OR CARS AT BALTIMORE. 


8 Tube Grain Drill............ccsscsees $85.00 | 9 Tube Grain Drill, with Guano or 

9 “ & Oo c acimeeidaeiaaiits 90.00 Plaster Attachment ....... ....$130.00 

g = * ‘¢ with Guano or Grass Seed Attachment to either 
Plaster Attachment...........esees 125.00 of the above ....... grineetneoeent 10.00 


Terms Cash—or endorsed Notes, due in four months, with interest. g@-The 
purchaser pays the Freight in all cases. 
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THE SOUTHERN METROPOLIS, 


A SATURDAY REVIEW 
Or Pouitics, Lirerature, Finance, SocieTry aND ART, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Tue SouTHERN METROPOLIS will be devoted to Home and Foreign Affairs, and in addition to 
a articles on the leading topics of the day, it will contain a succinct editorial summary of American 
and Foreign News. ‘The Editor and Proprietor has made arrangements to receive the leading newspapers 
mm every section of the United States, of all shades of opinion. ‘Through his European Agency he will 
also receive regularly the leading journals of Great Britain and the Continent of Europe. From them 
all weekly selections will be aaah and one entire page of the new paper will be devoted to their publica- 
tion. By thus giving the pith of the editorials of the principal European and American journals, and by 
furnishing a table of Correspondence (elsewhere referred to) from the chief centres at home and abroad, 
the Editor and Proprietor of the SouTHERN Merropotis will be enabled tc present in each issue of his 
paper a complete summary of the leading events and sentiments of two Continents. 


An experience in journalism of ten years, induces the Editor and Proprietor to rely with perfect con- 
fidence upon the plan he has matured for the establishment of the paper upon a sound, permanent and 
business basis. ‘THE SouTHERN METROPOLIS will be started with the command of a capital such as, 
it is believed, has been at the disposal of no similar enterprise ever undertaken in this country—cer- 
tainly not outside of New York city. 

The Editorial staff of the new paper will consist of eight regular contributors, embracing some o' 
the ablest political writers and literary critics m the country—gentlemen all of whom possess either na- 
tional reputations as politicians and statesmen, or else are known in newspaper circles as among the 
leading spirits of the American press. ‘This powerful corps will be further augmented by the addition o 
eight regular weekly correspondents, four im the United States and four in Europe. In the United 
States the Editor and Proprietor has procured an able Northern writer and an able Southern writer as 
correspondents, selecting the conservative and chief centres of the two sections—New York and Vir- 
ginia—as the localities best suited for such a correspondence. A gentleman of extensive and profound 
observation has been secured to furnish Notes from the National Capital, each week during every ses- 
sion of Congress. A Washington correspondent has likewise been employed, who, besides being a 
practiced and discriminating writer, possesses rare personal facilities for obtaining the /atest and most 
important news of the day. Negotiations have been entered into with four distinguished writers in 
Europe, whose regular correspondence will constitute one of the most attractive features of the SouTH- 
®RN METROPOLIS. 


The Book and Review Department will contain carefully prepared and impartial criticisms of cur- 
rent literature, and a resume of the latest events of general interest in literary circles. As it is design- 
ed to make this department specially attractive to American publishers, as well as_a safe index of sound 
criticism to the reading public, three members of the Editorial staff will be exclusively employed upon 
the Literary Repertory of the SourHerN METROPOLIS. 

Under a free Constitution the press is universally acknowledged to be the most potent agent. or 
good or evil. When devoted to the cause of morality, the benefits it is capable of conferring on society 
are incalculable. Impressed with these convictions, the Editor and Proprietor of the SouTHERN 
METROPOLIS enlists as an advocate in the cause of truth: truth in morals, because the happiness of 
the family, as well as of the public, is involved in its observance or neglect, and truth in politics as the 
only sheet-anchor that binds men to the “ strict construction of a written Constitution.” 

The scope and design of the SourHERN MeTRUPOLIs, ald the powerful combinations which have 
united in its foundation, are such as to induce the belief that it will prove the leading weekly paper in 
the United States. 


In order that the new weekly may be found at every fireside in the country, and that every one 
may be able to subscribe to the paper, THE SourHERN MerTRoPoOLis, a first-class Eight page, forty- 
columa weekly paper, will be sent to subscribers by mail, in all parts of the United States, at the re- 
duced price of 


$2.50 PER VEAR, OR $1.50 FOR SIX MONTHS, 


Delivered by Carriers to city Subscribers at $3.co per year, or $1.75 for six months. All payments to 
be made in advance. ‘THe SouTHERN MeTRoPOLIs offers a splendid opportunity to advertisers to secure 
an immense circulation at cheap rates. ‘he first number appeared on the 27th of February, 1869. Ke- 
ceipts for subscription will be sent by mail when a postage stamp is transmitted. All persons who de- 
sire to take the paper should send in the price of subscription at once. Address, 


J. FAIRFAX McLAUGHLIN, 


Ep!IToR AND PROPRIETOR, 


Taney Building, 31 Lexington St., Baltimore, Afa. 





— 
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Pie D MO NT 
| Real Estate Insurance Company, 


OF VIRCINIA. 
FOR LIFE INSURANCE ONLY. 


++O-> 








_ . This pegniar and much favored company of the South has scarcely known an 
infancy, but has, as it were, sprung into existence in full vigor and maturity, and 
now numbers among its long list of policy-holders, many of the best and bravest in 
the land—ministers of the Gospel and laymen: it also has peculiar and unrivalled 
features that commend the * Piedmont” to the mechanic and laborer, by giving the 
largest amount of insurance for the least amount of premium—with dividends 
besides! With a Real Estate basis, and an 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL OF $1,000,000 


And 87 1-2 per cent. of Profits to be divided among Policy-Holders, 


] and carrying now a 
PROFIT OF 75 PER CENT., 


Those interested in this company feel that they have made a good investment and 
anticipate for the Piedmont 


A BRILLIANT FUTURE. 


At its present term of life it has outstripped some 30 odd of the best Northern 
companies for a similar period. 

Its plans embrace the very best tables of the best companies in the world—one 
of which+ Returns all the Premiums with the amount 

j Insured, Another gives $10,000 for the same cash premium—that some 
") of the crack Northern companies Only give $5,000, with a prospect of 
a long dividend besides. 

The Piedmont offers future protection against want to mothers and children on 
terms so moderate as to be accessible toall. This company has been built up and 
will be sustained by men of the highest character for probity and ability. We say 
to all, take your policiesin thiscompany. Let us sustaineach other. In doing this, 
we shall help to build up and sustain the Land we Love. 


CERTIFICATE. 


NELSON CouRT HovwsE, VA., March 25th, 1867. 
The undersigned, officers of the County of Nelson, and State of Virginia, take 
a wreg in recommending as a solvent and reliable company, ** The Piedmont Reat 
istate Insurance Company,” of this County; and besides the merit of its solvency, 
its rates and terms for Life Insurance are such as to commend it to public patronage. 


Its Stockholders, Directors and Officers are men of high integrity, and patrons _ 


can rely on an honorable, efficient management of its affairs. 
None of us have stock or other personal interest in this company, and simply 
give this as disinterested testimony to the merits of a good institution. 


GEO. 8. STEVENS, Clerk Circuit Court, 
JOHN F. HIX, Sheriff, 

WM. A. HILL, Surveyor, 

8. H. LOVING, Clerk County Court. 
W.A. WILLIAMS, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Travelling Agents wanted. Apply to JAMES F. JOHNSTON, Special Agent, 
Charlotte, N.C. Also for insurance against loss or damage by fire, apply to 


W. A. WILLIAMS, Agent, 
Office over Hammond & MeLaughlin’s Store. 
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CUSHINGS ao BAILEY, 


BOOKSELLERS & STATIONERS, 


No. 262 BALTIMORE STREET, 
@veosire Hanover StTReet, BALTIMORE, MD. 


The Largest and best assorted Stock in the City of SCHOOL, 
LAW, MEDICAL, DENTAL, CLASSICAL and MISCELLANE. 
OUS ‘BOOKS. General Bank and Counting-House STATIONERY, 
. = kinds. Blank Books made to order in any style of Binding and 

Xuling. 





CORTLAN & CO. 
Nos. 216 & 218 BALTIMORE STREET, 


IMPORTERS OF 


China, Glass and Earthenware, 


TABLE CUTLERY, CLOCKS, BRONZES, PLATED WARES, 
AND 
FANCY AND USEFUL HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. 





AGENTS FOR 


The University of Virginia Series of School and Coilege Text Books, 


MAURY’S GEOGRAPHIES. 


MORFIT & ADKISSON, 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS & STATIONERS, 


276 West Baltimore Street, 
School Books & School Supplies. BALTIMORE, MD. 


J. SETH HOPKINS & CO. 


DEALERS IN 


House Furnishing Goods, 


CHINA, GLASSWARE, &c. 
No. 210 BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE. 





A single article or complete outfit, furnished at short notice on 
the most reasonable terms. 








ah af 62 6.2 oe ok 
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Redonda Guano 


THE CHEAPEST 


AND 





Most Successful Fertilizer ever Introduced into this Country. 


The REDONDA GUANO has now been used extensively tor three 
years upon every description of crops, and with the most unprecedented’ 
success. Its results upon the various crops has established its reputa- 
tion beyond all others, and a demand unprecedented. 

“REDONDA” is a pure, natural Guano, entirely uniform in its 
character. 

For SPRING CROPS it has not been surpassed. 

The EXTREMELY LOW PRICE at which it is sold is not the 
least important fact to the farmer. 

Pamphlets containing testimonials from FARMERS and PLAN: 
TERS in Maryland, Virginia, South Carolina, Delaware, and New 
York, together with REPORTS and ANALYSES of the most eminent 
chemists in the country, with full directions for its use, can be obtained. 
at our warehouse or from our various agents. 


PRICE $30 PER TOW. 


NOTICE. 


At the repeated solicitations of many Farmers and Planters who 
find it inconvenient, and in some localities, in the present condition of 
labor in the South, impossible to command the labor to break up the 
Peruvian Guano and mix it as directed in our pamphlet, we have con- 
sented, in compliance with the numerous demands of our customers, 
to prepare the Peruvian by breaking and screening and combining it 
thoroughly with the REDONDA before bagging. 

We have in addition, under the direction of Dr. Stewart, the well- 
known Agricultural Chemist, prepared a SUPER PHOSPHATE from 
the Redonda Guano. 

To those whose lands require a more active manure, and desire to 
purchase in this form, we now present an 


AMMONIATED SUPER PHOSPHATE, 


Containing 14 per cent. of SOLUBLE BONE PHOSPHATES and 3 per cent. of AMMONIA — 
equal to any fertilizer in the country and at less cost. 


PRICE $50 PER TON. 
SUPER PHOSPHATE, without the Peruvian Guano, $40 PER TON. 
* liberal deduction made to Dealers and Purchasers of large quantities. 
WM. CRICHTON & SON, 
General Agents for United States, Wood Street, Bowly’s Wharf, 


OPPOSITE CORN EXCHANGE, BALTIMORE, Mp. 
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ARMSTRONG, CATOR & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


Ribbons & Millinery Goods 


Nos. 237 and 239 Baltimore Street, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





HULL, ATKINSON & CO. 


Importers and Wholesale Dealers in 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


DRY GOODS, 


No. 358 Baltimore Street, (Opposite Hanover Street,) 
BALTIMORE. 


We ask Country Merchants visiting Baltimore to examine our Stock. 


Clothing for Fall and Winter. 


MEN’S, BOYS’ & CHILDREN’S SUITS. 
FALL OVERCOATS at $7, $38, $9, $10, $12 and $14. 


CUSTOM DEPARTMENT.—Fine Cloths, Cassimeres and Vestings to select 
from for measure. 








NOAH WALKER & CO. 
WASHINGTON BUILDING, 
165 and 167 W. Baltimore St. 


COTTON PLANTING. 
isso. 


RHODES’ STANDARD MANURE. 


Introduced into the Cotton States in 1856. Has been fully endorsed by State Agriculture 
Societies of South Carolina, Georgia and Alabama, besides leading chemists in America and 
Europe. Awarded Medal at the International Agricultural Exhibition, held at Hamburg, 
1863. Used and approved by the most successful Cotton Planters, and preferred to Peruvian 
Guano. 


Circulars containing particulars on application to 





B. M. RHODES & CO. 
82 South Street, Baltimore. 
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PRICES REDUCED! 


THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS, 
The Acknowledged Standard of Excellence 


AMONG INSTRUMENTS OF THE CLASS, 


AT PRICES OF INFERIOR WORK. 


Important Improvements; New Styles; Greatly Reduced Prices; 
Lowest prices printed, and alike to all. 


The MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN COMPANY, winners of the Paris 
Exposition Medal and seventy-five other First Prizes for the superiority of their 
Instruments, which have come to be the ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE in 
their department, respectfully invite attention to the very valuable improvements 
introduced by them this season ; to the great variety of styles as to capacity, elegance, 
and price, now manufactured by them, and especially to THEIR NEW SCALE OF PRICES. 
Their accumulated facilities and ample resources enable them to offer first-class Organs 
at prices which are as low, or even less, than those of inferior work. 

They aim at substantial and enduring success by deserving it; by furnishing at 
the lowest possible prices, instruments of such excellence, that each one will be a 
standing advertisement and recommendation of their work. 


THE MASON & HAMLIN 
IMPROVED VOX HUMANA, 


Introduced by them this season, produces most exquisite effect, including imitation 
of human voice, and also of violin, clarionet, French horn, etc. It excels every other 
invention of the class in the beauty of its effects, the ease with which it is used, and 
its freedom from liability to get out of order. 


Four Octave, Single Reed Portable Organ, solid Black Walnut Case, 








more powerful and much better than a Melodeon........ - soveacessccoesesesess $ 50 00 
Four Octave, Double Reed Portable Organ, solid Black Walnut ei 

more powerful and much better than a Melodeon........-.. core «= 00 
Metropolitan Organ, Style A. Five Octave, Single Reed, ‘One 

Stop, (Tremulant, ) solid Black Walnut Case, paneled and carved.. 100 00 


Metropolitan Organ, Style C. Five Octave, Double Reed, Five 
Stops. (Viola, Diapason, Melodia, Flute and Tremulant,) solid Blaclr 


Walnut Case, paneled and carved...... ccsccccsee coocoeem soccscccce ecisitinetaions 125 00 
Metropolitan Organ, Style D. Six Stops. The same as Style C, 
with one Octave of Sub Bass attached to the manuals.......ceceeeeseeeee 150 00 


Metropolitan Organ, Style E. Seven Stops. The same as Style D, 
but with Octave Coupler throughout the manuals, by which each key 
commands four separate reeds or vibrators.. ecoes «175 00 


MASON & HAMLIN Cabinet Organ, Style 21, “Five Octave, 

Double Reed. Five Stops. (Viola, Diapason, Melodia, Flute, 

Vox Humana,) including the new Mason & Hamlin Improved 

Vox Humana, just introduced, capable of a varicty of exquisite 

effects. This is the best Organ of its capacity which we can muke, contain- 

ing every improvement; the case very handsome + te seeeeneeee -- 170 00 

More than fifty other styles at corresponding price e3, up to 31 000 cach. Every 
tnsirument fully warranted, Circulars with illustrations, full descriptions, and prices, 
free. 

ADDRESS 


THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN COMPANY, 
596 Broadway, New York, or 154 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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ments and feelings. 


New ORLEANS, December 10, 1868. 

To the Editor of the New Orleans Times:—The Land We Love, published at 
Charlotte, North Carolina, and edited by Gen. D. H. Hill, of the late Confederate 
army, has claims upon our people as a home monthly, representing our own senti- 


Its contributors are all writers of recognized ability, who give 


as high a standard of literary excellence as can be found in the Northern periodicals, 
some of which are so often abusive of the people and customs of the South. 

To the late Southern soldier, the “ Land We Love” has peculiar attractions; i¢ 
is the acknowledged organ of the late Confederate Army ; it preserves the record of the 
heroism and devotion of our soldiery, and is now almost the only channel by which 
the truth of history can be vindicated. For these reasons, we, General officers of the 
late Confederate Army, do cordially commend this Southern enterprise to the favora- 
ble consideration of the people of the South. 

The low price puts the Magazine within the reach of those of reduced means, 
and it was made thus low to secure this object. 


J. B. Hoop, 
R. L. Grsson, 
H. N. Harris, 


Joseph E. Johnston, 
W. f. Hardee, 

A. P. Stewart, 

S. D. Lee, 

S. B. Buckner, 
Albert Pike, 

Basil W. Duke, 
W. G. Lewis, 

W. R. Cox, 

G. W. Smith, 

C. M. Wilcox, 

E. C. Walthall, 
Henry A. Wise, 
Wm. Smith, 

M. Lovell, 

G. M. Sorrell, 
Henry R. Jackson, 
R. H. Anderson, Jr. 
Johnson Hagood, 
W. Y. C. Humes, 
W. H. Jackson, 
W. S. Walker, 
John Bratton, 
Thos. T. Munford, 
S. R. Anderson, 
E. Kirby Smith, 
N. B. Forrest, 

B. F. Cheatham, 
R. D. Johnston, 
W. B. Taliaferre, 
A. H. Colquitt, 

J. R. Anderson, 
John Echols, 

R. H. Anderson, 
L. McLaws, 

A. R. Wright, 
Benj. Huger, 

R. F. Hoke, 

J. C. Brown, 
John B. Gordon, 
B. G. Humphreys, 


We remain yours, v 


ery truly, 

G. T. BEAUREGARD, 
Harry T. Hays, 
JosePpH WHEELER, 


Wirt ADAMS. 
ADDITIONAL ENDORSEMENTS. 


E. P. Alexander, 
J. F. Gilmer, 

J. M. Hawes, 

A. R. Lawton, 
W. W. Kirkland, 
John C. Fizer, 
Bryan Grimes, 

B. R. Johnson, 
A. M. Scales, 

J. C. Breckenridge, 
Jubal A. Early, 

H. D. Clayton, 
G. T. Anderson, 
Wm. Preston, 

m. H. Payne, 
. G. Martin, 
. D. Corse, 

M. Law, 

B. Vance, 

E. Colston, 
tdw. W. Pettus, 
ohn T. Morgan, 
G, J. Rains, 

L. J. Polk, 

Wn. Phillips, 
W. M. Browne, 
C. M. Shelley, 
Wm. M. Gardner, 
L. L. Lomax, 
Rufus Barringer, 
Eppa Hunton, ~ 
E. G., Lee, 

G. B. Hodge, 
Sam. Jones, 

Z. B. Vance, 
Wade Hampton, 

R. S. Ewell, 

J. S. Marmaduke, 
John B. Clarke, Sr. 

John B. Clarke, Jr. 

J. M. Withers, 
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J. H. Lewis, 

J. B. Kershaw, 
M. W. Gary, 

J. O. Shelby, 

J. T. Holtzelan, 
Alfred Iverson, 
M. L. Bonham, 
M. C, Butler, 

W. S. Featherston, 
R. L. Walker, 
Bradley T. Johnston, 
P. T. Moore, 
James H. Lane, 
John R. Cooke, 
Ed. Johnson, 

C. Q. Tompkins, 
H. H. Sibley, 

C. Leventhorpe, 
H. H. Walker, 
Roger A. Pryor, 
Z. C. Deas, 
Edward Higgins, 
Sam. McGowan, 
Jos. H. Lewis, 
Thos. H. Carter, 
B. J. Hill, 

C. A. Battle, 

W. L. Brandon, 
J. R. Chalmers, 
M. A. Stovall, 
A. Cumming, 

J. H. Clanton, 
A. T. Hawthorn, 
Wm. L. Allen, 
P. M. B. Young, 
Patton Anderson, 
John S. Preston. 
W. H. Wallace, 
James Conner. 























ImporTANT ANNOUNCEMENT, 


The interests of Zhe Land We Love, formerly published by General D. H. Hill, 
at Charlotte, N. C., and Zhe New Eclectic Magazine, are now united. 

The unexpired terms of subscribers to 7he Land We Love, will be filled out 
with Zhe New Eclectic Magazine. In cases where the same person happens to be at 
present a subscriber to both magazines, the credit will be extended on the books of 
The New Eclectic Magazine till the entire obligation is met. 

It is requested of subscribers that they will carefully note the date of expiration 
of their subscriptions, and promptly renew, in order to prevent any interruption in the 
receipt of the Magazine. Back numbers from January, 1869, with which month the 
fourth volume began, may be had at this office at 33 cents a copy. 


TERMS.—Single subscription, $4 per annum. Single numbers, 35 cents. Five 
copies to one address, $16. Ten copies ditto, $30. More liberal reductions to 
larger clubs. All subscriptions strictly in advance, and payable by post office order 
or draft on Baltimore. /1 no case will mutilated currency notes be received, 

Subscribers in sending their names, should give their address in full, legibly 
wrilten. 


PREMIUMS.— 


For every new pre-faying subscriber, - - = $100 
For 4 subscribers, a gratuitous subscript ion for 0 one year. 

For 10 sy we - . =« fe 
For 25 ““ - “ “ e a = eo “ - - ne ‘i es 30 co 
For 50 “ “ ae ~ - ” ~ i = = i - od 70 oo 
For 100 = m ” - + = © = © = © = = 150 00 


These premiums are offered to any and all who will canvass or solicit for us. 
They are payable in cash, or in books, fancy articles, or general merchandise, all 
of which will be supplied at 10 per cent. less than the usual retail rates. 





PostaGE.—The postage on Zhe New Eclectic Magazine is 24 cents per annum, 
payable in all cases quarterly, in advance, by the subscriber, at the office where it is 
received. 





CORRESPONDENCE should be addressed to Zhe New Lclectic Magazine, 54 
Lexington Street, Baltimore. General Hill’s address is Charlotte, N. C. Letters 
requiring an answer, or requesting a return of manuscript, must enclose the requisite 
postage. Manuscripts insufficiently prepaid will not be taken out of the Post Office. 





The New Eclectic Magazine may be had of respectable News Agents generally, 
throughout the country. ‘Those subscribing through agents must look to them 
for their numbers. 





Post OrFricE DeEcistons.—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the post- 
otfice—whether directed to his name or another, or whether he has subscribed or 
not—is responsible for the pay. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may continue to send it until payment is 
made, and collect the whole amount, whether it is taken from the office or not. 
The courts have decided that refusing to take newspapers and periodicals from the 
post-office, or removing and leaving them uncalled for, is prima facie evidence of 
intentional fraud. 





HENRY TAYLOR & CO., BALTIMorE, are the Wholesale Agents for Zhe 
New Eclectic Magazine, to whom all orders from the Trade must be addressed. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 
PIANO FORTES, 


No. 350 W. Baltimore St., & 1,3, 5&7 N. Eutaw St. 
BALTIMORE. 


Fifty Gold and Silver Medals received, (the highest awards,) in competition 
with the best manufacturers in the country. 
EVERY INSTRUMENT GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS. 


A large assortment of PARLOR ORGANS of the most celebrated makes, 
constantly on hand. P 


An Indispensable Article in every Counting Room. 





EL. FARGOS 
Perpetually Moist Letter Book. 


In presenting this book to the Trade, we feel confident we are meeting a want 
long felt by Railroad, Express, Insurance Companies, and business men generally. 
In the use of the ordinary Copying-Book, if great care is not taken, too much water 
is used, whereby your copies are indistinct and: blurred; if not moist enough, you 
get.no copy atall. In using Fargo’s Book, tlie great annoyance of water, brushes, 
claths, &c., is done away with; the book is perpetually moist, and ready at all times 
to copy from one to any number of letters at once. 

This book has been thoroughly tested, and is pronounced by business men to be 
the very thing they want; its copies are clear, distinct, and uniform. Test this book, 
and you will never be without it. 

H. C. TURNBULL, Jr., 
&4 Lexington Street, corner of Charles, Baltimore. 
Sole Agent for State of Maryland, 


Innes & Co., Printers, Adams Express Building. 
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